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Q. HORATII FLlacci 


C ARMIN UM 


LIBER TERTIVUVS. 


CARMEN IV. Ap CALLIOPEN. 


ESCEN DE cœlo, & dic age tibia 
Regina longum Calliope melos ; 


Seu voce nunc mavis acuta ; 
Seu fidibus, citharave Pheœbi. 


Auditis ? an me ludit amabilis 5 


Inſania? audire, & videor pios 
— Errare 


This Ode is wholly conſecrated to Piety. The ten firſt Strophes 
ſhew the Happineſs of them, who live in a conſtant Submiſſion to 
the Gods, and the ten laſt propoſe the rigorous Chaſtiſement of 
thoſe, who violate that Submiſſion, Some modern Critics, who 
have found ſo much Wandering in our Author, are ſurprized that 
they do not ſee one irregular Strophe in a Poem of this Length; 
the Poet hath animated the whole with ſo much Art and Judge 
ment, as to add Strength to the Reader's Attention in proportion 
as he advances, 

Two Places in the Ode will direct us very nearly to fix the Date 
of it, Horace mentions the Fall of a Tree by which he was in 
Danger of being killed; an Accident, that happened in 733. He 
adds, in the thirty-ninth Verſe, that Auguſtus, fatigued with 
Conqueſt, repoſed himſelf in the Cave of the Muſes z but from 
73 3 there is not any Year to which this may be juſtly applied un- 
til 744, when Auguſtus, having ended the Wars of the Roman 
Empire, ſhut the Temple of Janus the third and laſt Time. Sax. 

Verſ. 1. Deſcende cœlo.] Horace rather goes to ſearch for his 
Muſe in Heaven, than on Parnaſſus, becauſe it is a Subject of 
Piety for which he invokes her Aſſiſtance. He muſt celebrate the 
Praiſes of Auguſtus and Jupiter, and the Queen of the Muſes can 
alone inſpire him upon ſuch a Theme, Calliope is here called 


Queen 
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OpE IV. To CarrioPe. 


Eſcend from Heaven, and in a lengthen'd Strain, 
Queen of melodious Sounds, the Song maintain, 
Or on the Voice high-rais'd, the breathing Flute, 
The Lyre of golden Tone, or ſweet Phcebean Lute. 


Hark ! the celeſtial Voice I raptur'd hear ! 
Or does a pleaſing Frenzy charm my Ear ? 


Through 


Coen of the Muſes, becauſe ſne was their eldeſt Siſter, from 
whence ſhe particularly preſided over heroic Poetry, and was al- 
ways in Attendant of Kings. SAN. 

2. Longum melos.] This is the longeſt Ode in Horace, Mr. 
Sanadon 8 that a Poet at the Beginning of a Poem is little 
anxious for the Length of it, and therefore /ongum melos, in his 
Opinion, muſt be underſtood of a Poem, which ſhall live to Poſ- 
terity, Quod & hunc in annum vivat & plures, 

5. Auditis,] The Poet has no ſooner performed his Invocation, 
but he fancies himſelf in the hallowed Groves of the Muſes ; his 
Imagination is filled with rural Images, Woods, Mountains, Ri- 
vulets, and Zephyrs. He hears the Song which he demanded, and 
imagines that all the World hears it as well as he, If Poetry be 
a Folly, it is confeſſedly the moſt pleafing of all Follies, and infi- 
nitely more eligible than the cold, phlegmatic Wiſdom of Philo- 
ſophy. SAN. 


A 2 9. Me 


4 Q. HorarTn Fracci CARMuIxuA Lib. 3. 
Errare per lucos, amœnæ 
Qucs & aquæ ſubeunt, & auræ. 
Me fabuloſæ Vulture in Appulo, 


Altricis extra limen Apuliæ, 10 


Ludo, fatigatumque ſomno, 
Fronde nova puerum palumbes 
Texere ; mirum quod foret omnibus, 
Quicunque celſæ nidum Acherontiæ, 
Saltuſque Bantinos, & arvum 15 
Pingue tenent humilis Ferenti; 
Ut tuto ab atris corpore viperis 
Pormirem & urſis; ut premerer ſacra 
Lauroque, collataque myrto, 
Non fine Dis animoſus infans, 20 
Veſter, Camcoenz, veſter in arduos 
Tollor Sabinos; ſeu mihi frigidum 
Przneſte, ſeu Tibur ſupinum, 
Seu liquidz placuere Baiz. 
Veſtris 
9. Ma fabulgſæ.] Horace endeavours to perſuade his Friends, 
by the Miracles, which the Muſes 1 in his Favour when 


he was a Boy, that all this agreeable Proſpect is real. He begins 
therefore to number the Benefits for which he was indebted to 


them, and thus inſenfibly proceeds to ſpeak of the Pardon, which 


he had received by their Means, He propoſes himſelf as the firſt 
Example of their Protection, from whence he riſes to their Af- 
feftion and Care for Avguſtus, Dac. SAN, 
10. Apulie ] All the Syllables in Apulia are ſhort, The Poets, 
therefore, in ſuch a Number, having a Right to lengthen one, de- 
termined upon the ſecond, When it was neceſſary to make the 
firſt Syllable long, the Letter P was doubled, as in the Verſe pre- 
ceding. SAN. 
It. Fatigatumgue ſomno.] The Tranſlation hath been, perhaps, 
too bold in following the Original in an Expreſſion, which requires 
Tome Explanation to make it intelligible. Fatigued with Sleep 
muſt mean <vith an Inclination to fleep. Horace hath taken it 
$rem Homer, and we find another Inſtance of it in Tibullus, 


Ila meas ſomno laſſos patefecit acell;s, 
14. Colt 
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Od. 4. Tux Opes or Horace. 8 
Through hallow'd Groves I ſtray, where Streams 
beneath 


From lucid Fountains flow, and Zephyrs balmy 
breathe. | 


Fatigu'd with Sleep, and youthful Toil of Play, 
When on a Mountain's Brow reclin'd I lay 
Near to my natal Soil, around my Head 


The fabled woodland Doves a verdant Foliage ſpread ;: 


Matter, be ſure, of Wonder moſt profound 
To all the gazing Habitants around, 
Who dwell in Acherontia's airy Glades, 
Amid the Bantian Woods, or low Ferentum's Meads, 


By Snakes of Poiſon black, and Beaſts of Prey, 

That thus, in dewy Sleep, unharm'd I lay; 

Laurels and Myrtle were around me pil'd, 
Not without guardian Gods an animated Child, 


Yours, I am ever yours, harmonious Nine, 
Whether I joy in Tibur's Vale ſupine ; 
Whether I climb the Sabine Mountain's Height, 


Or in Præneſte's Groves, or Baian Streams delight. | 
| Nor 


14. Celſæ nidum Acberontiæ.] Horace calls Acherontia a Neſt, 
becauſe it was ſituated upon Rocks, on the Frontiers of Lucania« 
Cicero ſays of Ulyſſes, ſo powerful is the Love of our Country, 
that this wiſeſt of the Greeks preferred his Ithaca, fixed, Ike a 
Neſt, upon Rocks, to the Enjoyment of Immortality. Dae. 

21. Veſter, Camænæ. ] After a Beginning full of Fire, and En- 
thuſiaſm, the Poet inſtantly grows calm, and recounts a little Ad- 
venture of his Childhood, He then raiſes himſelf with a Rapidity 
of Flight, and tranſports us with him to the Sabine Hills, to Præ- 
neſte, to Tibur, and Baizz, To this Flight ſucceeds a proper Re- 
pſe, We are conducted into the Cave of the Muſes, where we 
find Auguſtus ſurrounded by the Goddeſſes, and hear the wiſe Let- 
ſons given to that Prince. But immediately a Scene of leſs Tran- 
guillity demands our Attention. The Earth is overturned by the 

A-3 Rebellun 


6 Q. Horarn FLacci CaRMisun Lib. z. 
Veſtris amicum fontibus, & choris, 25 
Non me Philippis verſa acies retro, 
Devota non extinxit arbos, 
Nec Sicula Palinurus unda, 
Utcunque mecum vos eritis, libens 
Inſanientem navita Boſporum 30 
Tentabo, & arentes arenas 
Litoris Aſfyrii viator : 
Viſam Britannos hoſpitibus feros, 
Lt lætum equino ſanguine Concanum : 
Viſam pharetratos Gelonos, 35 
Et Scythicum inviolatus amnem. 
Vos Cæſarem altum, militia ſimul 


Feſſas cohortes reddidit oppidis, Finire 
Rebellion of the Giants; the Heavens are in Flames, and the 
Gods appear in Arms for the Defence of Jupiter. SAN. 


26. Nen me Philippis.] The Poet here collects three Facts, to 
ſhew that the Gods particularly watched over his Preſervation, He 
fled from the Battle of Philippi in 712; He eſcaped being killed 
by the Fall of a Tree 734; and He was preſerved from Shipwreck, 


probably in the Year 716, when he went aboard the Fleet with 


Mzmxcenas, to paſs over into Sicily againſt Pompey, He never men- 
tions any Danger of Shipwreck to which he had been expoſed in 
his Return from Philippi, as Acron and ſome Commentators have 
imagined, who ſuppoſe him wandering, with a tedious and uncer- 
tain Voyage, through the Sicilian Seas, inſtead of going directly 
to Brunduſium, Beſides, ſuch a Voyage muſt have been as dange- 
rous as tedious z thoſe Seas being covered with the Fleets of Pom- 
pey and Domitius, to whom he was at that Time an Enemy, by 
his accepting an Amneſty from Octavius. SAN. 

32. Litoris Aſſyrit.] Aſſyria, properly ſpeaking, is an inland 
Country, and far diſtant from the Sea; it is therefore by the Poet 
uſed for Syria, which extends itſelf along the Shore as far as Baby- 
lon, Such Liberties are uſual to the Poets. Dac. SAN, 

33. Hoſp:tibus feros,] Upon the Authority of the Scholiaſt 
Acron, the Commentators believe that the Britons ſacrificed Stran- 
gers to the Gods; and Torrentius tells us, that in his Time they 
were rather malevolent than cruel to Foreigners, but that ſuch a 
Dif +a muſt be expected 1n a People ſeparated from the whole 
World. | 


Mr. Baxter very dexterouſly applies theſe human Sacrifices to the 


I:ith, of whom the Character he tells us is better to be underſtood, 
and gives this excellent Reaſon for his Deciſion ; that St, Jerome 
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Od. 4. Tar Obzs or Horace. *- 7 
Nor Tree devoted, nor tempeſtuous Main, 
Nor flying Hoſts, that ſwept Philippi's Plain 
In fearful Rout, your filial Bard deſtroy'd, 

While in your Springs divine, and choral Sports he joy'd . 


When by the Muſe's faithful Guidance led, 

Or Lybia's thirſty Sands I'll fearleſs tread, 

Or climb the venturous Bark, and launch from Shore, 
Though Boſphorus arous'd with maddingHorrors roar, 


Nor Britons, of inhoſpitable Strain, 
Nor quiver'd Scythians, nor the Caſpian Main, 
Nor he who joyous quaffs the thirſty Bowl, 


Streaming with Horſe's Blood, ſhall ſhake my dauntlefs 
Soul. 


When Cæſar, by your forming Arts inſpir'd, 
Chearful diſbands his Troops, of Conqueſt tir'd, 
A 


* three hundred Vears after this Ode was written) ſaw two 
riſhmen devouring an human Carcaſs in Gaul, Hoc de Hibernis 
magis intelligendum. Sanus Hieronymus ſcribit ſe duos Scotos ¶ b. e. 
Hibernss) in Gallia widifje bumano cadavere veſcentes. 

Such national Reflections of Cruelty, Stupidity and Vice, are 
uſually as weak, as they are unjuſt. In the preſent Inſtance, it 
were more honourable to human Nature to deny the Fact of hu- 
man Sacrifices in general, which, perhaps, might be well ſup- 
ported, than to throw the Reproach and Infamy of them upon 
Nations whom we hate, only becauſe we have injured them, or de- 
fpiſe them for that very Wretchedneſs to which our Oppreſſions 
have reduced them. 

36. Scythicum amnem.] The Commentators here underſtand the 
Tanais, but the Poet ſeems rather to ſpeak of the Caſpian Sea, 
which is alſo called Scythicus finus, The Latins, in Imitation of 
the Greeks, make uſe of the Word Amnis inſtead of Mare, Dac. 

37. Vos Cæ ſarem.] Horace opens here the real Defign of the 
Ode. After having thanked the Muſes for their Care of his Pre- 
ſervation, and declared his entire Confidence in them, he ſhews 
that their Counſels inſpired Auguſtus with the Lenity by which he 
pardoned his Enemies, while that Prince appears the fecond In- 
ſtance of their protecting Power, Dac. 

Altum,] Mr. Dacier and Sanadon, in Oppoſition to all the Com- 
mentators, agree that this Epithet is here uſed for Alumnus, that 

A 4 it refers 
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3 Q. Hon ATII Fraccr Carminunm Lib. z. 


Finire quzrentem labores, 

Pierio recreatis antro. 40 

Vos lene conſilium & datis, & dato | 
Gaudetis almæ. Scimus ut impios 
Titanas, immanemque turmam 

Fulmine ſuſtulerit caduco, 
Qui terram inertem, qui mare temperat 45 
Ventoſum, & umbras, regnaque triſtia, 


Divoſque 


it refers to Almæ in the forty- ſecond Line, and that they are both 
derived from the Verb alere. Mr. Dacier thinks it muſt have been 
more glorious, and more pleaſing to Auguſtus, to be called, as it 
were the Child of the Muſes, than to have been honoured with 
any Title of meer human Greatneſs ; and although he acknow- 
ledges, that Virgil has given this Epithet to Sarpedon and Apollo, 
yet he affirms, that it is neither awful nor majeſtic enough to ex- 
preſs excelſus, or nobilis. 

38. Feſſas cobortes reddidit oppidis.] It is a noble Encomium of 
Avguſtus, that he was fatigued with Conqueſt, which he was al- 
ways willing to end by an honourable Peace. Piſo having happi- 
ly terminated the Thracian War in 743, Auguſtus returned to 
Rome in the Beginning of the Year following, with Tiberius and 
Druſus, who had reduced the Germans, the Dacians, and other 
Nations bordering upon the Danube, The Empire being thus. at 
Peace, Auguſtus executed a Decree of the Senate to ſhut the 
Temple of Janus. This naturally ſuppoſes the diſbanding of his 
Armies, of which Horace ſpeaks. SAN. 

Reddidit.] This Reading appears in a large number of excellent 
Manuſcripts ; melior omnino leflio eft, quam neque Ne neque 
deteriores codices exhibent, Tacitus exprefſes himſelf in the ſame 

manner; Prætoriæ cobortes Penatibus ſuis reddantur . . . . Reddita 
civitatibus Gallorum auxilia. Abdidit might be better applied to 


Cowards, who, not daring to appear in the Field, ſhut themſelves 


up in their Cities. An Expreiſion thus ambiguous is vicious and 
unwerthy of Horace. BENT. SAN. 

40. Pierio recreatis antro.] This Cave, conſecrated to the Mu- 
ſes, poetically repreſents to us the Study of the Sciences, which 
poliſh and refine the Underſtanding. Auguſtus had ſo great a Paſ- 
fion for Letters, that he always propoſed ſome Queſtions of Erudi- 
tion to the Learned, whom he invited to his Table. Suetonius 
hath preſerved a Fragment of a Letter, which he wrote to Tibe- 

: | rius. 


Od. 4. Tus Oos or Hog ace. 9 


And yields to willing Peace his laurel'd Spoils, 
In the Pierian Cave you charm the Hero's Toi!s ;- 


Gracious from you the lenient Councils flow, 
Which bid the Hero ſpare his proſtrate Foe ; 
For Cæſar rules like Jove, whoſe equal Sway 

The ponderous Maſs of Earth, and ſlormy Seas obey : 


O'er Gods and Mortals, o'er the dreary Plains, 


And ſhadowy Ghoſts, ſupzemely juſt he reigns, 
But, 


rĩius. Faule, jucundiſſime Tiberi, & rem feliciter gere, a0) nat-+ 
Tai; Mao ai; cparnywy, Farewel, my dear Tiberius, and may you 
be ever ſuccelstul in fighting for me, and for the Muſes, Dae. 

41. Vs lene conſilium.] It is rare, ſays Mr. Dacier, to find a 
cruel or vindiftive Temper among the Lovers of the Muſes, Edu- 
cation ſoftens the Heart, and inſpires the Sentiments of Modera- 
tion and Lenity. Auguſtus had given many Proofs of ſuch a Tem- 
per. He pardoned Quintus Gallus, convicted of having attempt- 
ed his Life. He for three Days opened the Edict of Proſcription, 
and preſerved many of his Enemies from the Fury of his Col- 
Jegues, He received Meſſala into his Friendſhip, made him Lien- 
tenant to Agrippa in the War of Sicily, and afterwards Conſul, 
He not only honoured Julius Antoninus, the Son of the Triumvir, 
with the Prætorſhip and Conſulſhip, but married king to Marcella, 
one of the Daughters of his Siſter Octavia. It was worthy, ſays 
Velleius Paterculus, both of the Fortune and Clemency of Cæſar, 
that not one of all thoſe, who took up Arms againſt Him, were 
ever put to Death by Him, or by his Command, SAN, 

42. Scimus ut impios.] There is not perhaps a more remarkable 
Inftance than this, of the Want of Connexion, which is peculiar- 
to Lyric Poetry, 

It might have appeared too bold to have regularly and openly e- - 
qualled Auguſtus to the Sovereign of Gods in the bigheſt Act of 
his Power; the Poet therefore only directs the Reader, or rather 


obliges him to make the Compariſon, and to acknowledge that the 


Clemency of Cæſar does not proceed from his Weakneſs to puniſn. 
The Commentators diſagree in explaining the Paſſage, and, in gene - 
__ icem very little ſenſible of the Spirit and Beauty of the Tran«: 
tion. 
46. Et umbras.] Dr. Bentley, with no unhappy Conjecture, 
reads umbras inſtead of urbes, which is included in met ilcjgue thre 
has ; or, perhaps, the Reader may prefer Dr, Wade's Alteration, \ 
wentoſque & ras 14 


4 5 48. In- 


19 Q. Horarn Fracci Carminum Lib. z. 


Divoſque, mortaleſque turbas 
Imperio regit unus æquo. | 
Magnum illa terrorem intulerat Jovi 
Fidens juventus horrida brachiis, 50 
Fratreſque tendentes opaco 
Pelion impoſuiſſe Olympo. 
Sed quid Typhœus, & validus Mimas, 
Aut quid minaci Porphyrion ſtatu, 
Quid Rhctus, evulſiſque truncis 55 
Enceladus jaculator audax, 
Contra ſonantem Palladis zgida 
Poſſent ruentes? H inc avidus ſtetit 
Vulcanus; hinc Matrona Juno, & 
Nunquam humeris poſiturus arcum, 60 
Qui rore puro Caſtaliæ lavit 
Crines ſolutos, qui Lyciæ tenet 
Dumeta, natalemque ſylvam, 


Delius & Patareus Apollo. 
| Vis 
48. Imperio regit unus æquo.] The Heathen Theology taught, 
that there were three Gods equal in Dignity, who had each their 
appointed Demaine, over which they reigned with ſovereign Au- 
thority; that this Diviſion was determined by Lot; that the 
at Empire of the Seas was given to Neptune ; the Dominion of 
all the infernal World to Pluto, and the vaſt Extent of Heaven 
and Earth to Jupiter, But Horace refutes this abſurd Divinity, 
and acknowledges one ſupreme Deity, to whom Earth and Sea, 
Heaven and Hell, Gods and Men are ſubject. Dac, 
It were to be wiſhed, that Mr. Dacier could as well defend the- 
Poet in his Deſcription of this ſovereign Deity, whom he repre- 
ſents ſo deeply terrified by the Giants, and needing the Aſſiſtance 
of the other Gods to ſupport his Omnipotence. How very diffe- 
rent is the Image of the ſupreme Being in Milton's Battle of the 
Angels ? 
War ſeem'd a civil Game 
To this Uproar; horrid Confuſion heap'd 
Upon Confuſion roſe 5 and now all Heaven 
Had gone to Wreck, with Ruin overſpread, 
Had not th' Almighty Father, where he ſits 
Sarin'd in his Sanctuary of Heaven ſecure, 


Cons 
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Od. 4. Tur Ops or Horace. 11 
But, dreadful in his Wrath, to Hell purſued, 
With falling Thunders dire, the fierce Titanian Brood, 


Whoſe horrid Youth, elate with impious Pride, 
Unnumber'd, on their ſinewy Force relied ; 


Mountain on Mountain pil'd they rais'd in Air, 
And ſhook the Throne of Jove, and bad the Thunderer 


fear, 
But what could Mimas, of enormous Might, 
Typhœus or Porphyrion's threatening Height, 
Or bold Enceladus fierce-darting far 
The Trunks of Trees uptorn, dire Archer of the War, 


To ſage Minerva's claſhing Shield oppoſe | 

Although with headlong Rage inſpir'd they roſe ? 

While Vulcan here in Flames devour'd his Way, 
There Matron Juno ſtood, and there the God of Day, 


Reſolv'd, till he had quell'd th'aſpiring Foe, 

Never to lay aſide th' unerring BoW; 

Who the pure Dews of fair Caſtalia loves, 
There bathes his lowing Hair, and haunts his natal 


Groves. 
IIl- 
Conſulting on the Sum of Things, foreſeen | 
This Tumult, and permitted all, advis'd, : 
59. Matrona Funo.] The Roman or Matrona Juno is here intro- 
duced by the Poet ſupporting the Empire of Heaven, in Compli- 
ment to her as Patroneſs and Protectreſs of his Country. In an- 
cient Gems and Marbles ſhe is always repreſented in a modeſt 
Dreſs, as the Juno Regina, and Juno Moneta, in a Magnificent, 
She is covered with a long Robe, like that of the Roman Matrons, 
who held it ſcandalous to have any Part uncovered but their Faces, 
The Figures of the Roman Empreſſes were often formed under this 
Character of Juno, | Mr. Spence Polymet:s, 
60. Nunguam humeris poſiturus arcum.] Mr, Dacier thinks it a 
fine manner of calling Apollo immortal, to ſay that, He ſball ne- 
ver lay aſide his Quiver ; and Mr, Sanadon tranſlates it, Ged of 
the ſhining Quiver, This Tranſlation hath choſen another Mane. 
ner of explaining the Expreſſion, which ſeems more truly to con- 
ſtrue the Sentence, and inns hs God in a beautiful Oppoſi- 
9 tion 


12 Q. Horarih Fracci Carminum Lib. 3. 


Vis confili expers mole ruit ſuà: 65 
Vim temperatam Di quoque provehunt 
In majus: idem odere vires 
Omne nefas animo moventes. 
Teſtis mearum centimanus Gyas 


Sententiarum notus, & integræ | 70 


Tentator Orion Dian, 
Virginea domitus ſagitta. 

Tojecta monſtris Terra dolet ſuis; 

Mearetque partus fulmine luridum 


Miſſos ad Orcum; nec peredit 73 
Impoſitam celer ignis Ætnam; 
Incontinentis nec Tityi jecur 
Relinquit ales, nequitiæ additus 
Cuſtos : amatorem trecentæ 
Pirithoum cohibent catenæ. 80 
CARMEN 
tion of Character between his Terrors in War, and his Diverſions 


in Peace. 
65. Vis confili expers.] This moral Strophe it happily introdue- 


ed after the bold, animated Deſcription of the laſt Lines. It re- 


calls the Reader to the general Defign of the Ode, which he 
might have loſt ſight of in ſo long a Poem. SAN. 


67. Odere vires.] Vires is here uſed for homines viribus prafian-. 


tes; a manner of Expreſſion too hardy for a Tranſlation. In the 
' ninth Ode of the fourth Book we ſhall find another Inſtance of 
this Kind; Eft animus tibi, Conſul non unius anni, which Torren- 


uus, Mr. Dacier, and Mr. Le Fevre, condemn as too bold, even 


for Lyric Poetry. Dr. Bentley, for the Honour of Horace, cujus 
bonos nobis eft cordi, hath amaſſed a Number of Quotations, . 
whi 


— 
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Od. 4 Tre Oprs os Horace, 15 
Iil-counſell'd Force, by its own native Weight, 
Headlong to Ruin falls; with happier Fate 
While the good Gods upraiſe the juſt Deſign, 

But bold, unhallow'd Schemes purſue with Wrath divine. 
This Truth ſhall hundred- handed Gyas prove, 

And warm Orion, who with impious Love 
Tempting the Goddeſs of the Sylvan Scene, 

Was by her Virgin Darts, gigantic Victim! lain. 

On her own Monſters hurl'd with hideous Weight, 
Fond Mother Earth deplores her Offipriog's Fate, 
By Thunders dire to livid Orcus doom'd, 
Nor Fire can force its Way through Etna unconſum' d. 
Such are the Pains to lawleſs Luſt decreed ; 
On Tityos' growing Liver Vulturs feed 
With Rage ungorg'd, while Plato ſtern detains 
His amorous Rival bound in thrice an hundred Chains. 


which the Mind is repreſented as a Perſon, Arimus Rex, Carni- 
= fex, Proſcriptor, Speculator, Cenſor, Rector, Dominus, &c. Since 


Mr. Dacier did not difapprove of the firſt of theſe Expreſſions, he 
ought not to have condemned the ſecond. 


78. Nequitie additus cuſtos.] ' Nequitia may ſignify Impudence 
or Immodeſty. | 
Tandem nequitiæ pone modum tuæ. 


At length put an End to this infamous Life. 


The Poet uſes additus for adfixus, and cuſtos for tortor. 


Additus Tityo cuſtot propter nequitiam, SAN. 
79. Amatorem trecentæ Piritboum.] The Word amatorem forms 


the whole Beauty of this Strophe, and contains the whole Story of 
Pirithous. | Dae. 


Opn 


( 74) 


CARMEN V. AUuGusTi LAUDEs, 


OE LO tonantem credidimus Jovem 
Regnare : præſens Divus habebitur 
Auguſtus, adjectis Britannis 
Imperio, gravibuſque Perſis. 


Mileſne Craſſi conjuge barbara 5 
Turpis maritus vixit? & hoſtium 
- (Proh 


When our Poet ſpeaks in ſuch pompous Terms of the Reduction 
of Britain and Parthia, it is by no means the Language of Flattery, 
To difarm his Enemies without attacking them, is to be more an 
Hero, than the Conqueror, who ſpreads Carnage and Deſolation 
round him. Theſe two Victories of Auguſtus are joined together 
by the Poet, for their Reſemblance in Kind, . although there were 
fix or ſeven Years between them. Dut he only mentions the Con- 
queſt of Britain, and dwells particularly upon the Reduction of 
Parthia, for the Joy that it occaſioned through the whole Roman 
People, who now ſaw themſelves revenged for the ſhameful Defeat 
of Craſſus, the Diſhonour of which had continued three and thirty 
Years, 

Auguſtus returned to Rome from his Eaſtern Expedition in Octo- 
ber 735, when probably this Ode was written, SAN, 

Verſ. 1. Calo tonantem.] The Beauty of this Compariſun con- 
ſits in raiſing the Character of Auguſtus without leſſening that of 
Jupiter. When the Poet ſays credidimus in ſpeaking of Jupiter, 
and babebitur in ſpeaking of Auguſtus, his Expreſſion is perfectly 
exact. The firſt was an ancient Deity, the other ſhall be wor- 
ſhipped as a God by future Ages. Mr, Sanadon thinks that præ- 
ſens does not ſignify preſ-nt or vifible, but favourable or propitious, 
and that it is not put in Oppoſition to cæle, but ronantem. We find 
praſentes Divos in Virgil, and preſentia Numina in Horace. 

Habebitur,] The great Difficulty of this Paſſage conſiſts in the 
Time babebitur, for it is certain that the Romans had paid divine 
Honours to Augultus before his Voyage to Britain, Whence is it 
then that Horace ſays, He ſhall be worſhipped as a God after hays 
ing ſubdued the Parthians and Britons ? g 
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OpE V. Tux PRraAists or AUGUSTUS. 


RE AD Jove in Thunder ſpeaks his juſt Domain; 
On Earth a preſent God ſhall Cæſar reign, 
Since World-divided Britain owns his Sway, 


And parthia's haughty Sons his high Beheſls obey. 


O Name of Country, once how ſacred deem'd ! 
O ſad Reverſe of Manners, once eſteem'd! 
While 


Auguſtus would not permit any Temples to be raiſed to him in 
Rome, nor even in the Provinces, but upon Condition, that Rome 
ſhould ſhare thoſe Honours with him. A nulla provincia niſi com- 
muni ſui Romæ que nomine templa recepit. Su E ToN. This is con- 
firmed by an ancient Medal, ſtruck by the Cities of Aſia. On one 
Side is the Head of Auguſtus; on the other a Temple with this 
Inſcription upon the Frontiſpiece, ROMA & AUG. Horace 
therefore ſeems to allude to this Modeſty of the Emperor, as if 
he had ſaid ; Auguſtus will not yet allow us to acknowledge Him 
a God in Rome, but, fince he hath added the Parthians and Bri- 
tons to his Empire, it ſhall be no longer in his Power to hinder us, 
His Divinity ſhall be univerſally confeſſed. Temples ſhall be raiſed 
to Him in Rome as in the Provinces, and the Roman People ſhall 
ſoon pay thoſe divine Honours in public, which they now render 
to him in private. . WAG 

3. Adjectis Britannis,] We have already ſpoken in the ninth 
Ode of the ſecond Book of the Expedition of Auguſtus againſt the 
Parthians, Strabo informs us, that the Princes of Britain gained 
his Friendſhip by their Embaſſies and Submiſſions. They carried 
their Preſents into the Capitol, and made the Roman People Ma- 
ſters of their whole Iſland. Thus, although the Romans never 
triumphed for the Conqueſt of Britain, yet Auguſtus was conſider- 
ed as having ſubdued it. 

5. Mileſne Craſſi.] The Poet paints the Defeat of Craſſus, and 
the Cowardice of the Romans in theſe vivid Colours, that he may 
raiſe the Glory of Auguſtus, who, by ſubduing the Parthians, had 
effaced that Ignominy, which ſo many Years had covered the Ro- 
man Name, Dae. 

6. Conjuge barbard turpis maritus.] It was a double Infamy to a 
Roman Soldier to marry a foreign Woman, and by ſuch an Alli- 
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CARMEN V. AvuGusTi LAupks. 


OE LO tonantem credidimus Jovem 
Regnare: præſens Divus habebitur 
Auguſtus, adjectis Britannis 
Imperio, gravibuſque Perſis. 
Mileſne Craſſi conjuge barbara 5 
Turpis maritus vixit? & hoſtium 


(Proh 


When our Poet ſpeaks in ſuch pompous Terms of the Reduction 
of Britain and Parthia, it is by no means the Language of Flattery, 
To diſarm his Enemies without attacking them, is to be more an 
Hero, than the Conqueror, who ſpreads Carnage and Deſolation 
round him. Theſe two Victories of Auguſtus are joined together 
by the Poet, for their Reſemblance in Kind, although there were 
fix or ſeven Years between them. Put he only mentions the Con- 
queſt of Britain, and dwells particularly upon the Reduction of 
Parthia, for the Joy that it occaſioned through the whole Roman 
People, who now ſaw themſelves revenged for the ſhameful Defeat 
of Craſſus, the Diſhonour of which had continued three and thirty 
Years, 

Auguſtus returned to Rome from his Eaſtern Expedition in Octo- 


ber 73 8 when probably this Ode was written. SAN, 


Verſ. 1. Ca lo tonantem.] The Beauty of this Compariſon con- 
ſiſts in raiſing the Character of Auguſtus without leſſening that of 
Jupiter. When the Poet fays credidimus in ſpeaking of Jupiter, 
and babebitur in ſpeaking of Auguſtus, his Expreſſion is perfectly 
exact. The firſt was an ancient Deity, the other ſhall be wor- 
ſhipped as a God by future Ages. Mr. Sanadon thinks that præ- 


ſens does not ſignify preſent or viſible, but favourable or propitious, 


and that it is not put in Oppoſition to c&/o, but tenantem. We find 
Pra ſentes Divos in Virgil, and preſentia Numina in Horace, 
Habebitur.] The great Difficulty of this Paſſage conſiſts in the 
Time habebitur, for it is certain that the Romans had paid divine 
Honours to Auguſtus before his Voyage to Britain, Whence is it 
then that Horace ſays, He ſhall be worſhipped as a God after hays 
ing ſubdued the Parthians and Britons ? 


r 
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Ove V. Tux PRAISES of AUGUsTUs. 


RE AD Jove in Thunder ſpeaks his juſt Domain; 
On Earth a preſent God ſhall Cæſar reign, 
Since World-divided Britain owns his Sway, 
And Parthia's haughty Sons his high Beheſts obey. 


O Name of Country, once how ſacred deem'd ! 
O ſad Reverſe of Manners, once eſteem'd! 
| While 


Auguſtus would not permit any Temples to be raiſed to him in 
Rome, nor even in the Provinces, but upon Condition, that Rome 
ſhould ſhare thoſe Honours with him. Þs nulla previncia niſi com- 
muni ſui Romague nomine templa recepit. Suk To. This is con- 
firmed by an ancient Medal, firuck by the Cities of Afia, On one 
Side is the Head of Auguſtus; on the other a Temple with this 
Inſcription upon the Frontiſpiece, ROMZE & AUG. Horace 
therefore ſeems to allude to this Modeſty of the Emperor, as if 
he had ſaid ; Auguſtus will not yet allow us to acknowledge Him 
a God in Rome, but, ſince he hath added the Parthians and Bri- 
tons to his Empire, it ſhall be no longer in his Power to hinder us, 
His Divinity ſhall be univerſally confeſſed. Temples ſhall be raiſed 
to Him in Rome as in the Provinces, and the Roman People ſhall 
ſoon pay thoſe divine Honours in public, which they now render 
to him in private. Dac. 

3. Adjefis Britannis,] We have already ſpoken in the ninth 
Ode of the ſecond Book of the Expedition of Auguſtus againſt the 
Parthians. Strabo informs us, that the Princes of Britain gained 
his Friendſhip by their Embaſſies and Submiſſions. They carried 
their Preſents into the Capitol, and made the Roman People Ma- 
ſters of their whole Iſland. Thus, although the Romans never 
triumphed for the Conqueſt of Britain, yet Auguſtus was conſider- 
ed as having ſubdued it. 

5. Mileſne Gaſſi.] The Poet paints the Defeat of Craſſus, and 
the Cowardice of the Romans in theſe vivid Colours, that he may 
raiſe the Glory of Auguſtus, who, by ſubduing the Parthians, had 
effaced that Ignominy, which ſo many Years had covered the Ro- 
man Name, Dac, 

6. Conjuge barbard turpis maritus.] It was a double Infamy to a 
Roman Soldier to marry a foreign Woman, and by ſuch an Alli- 
ance 


16 Q. Horarn FLaccr Carminum Lib. 3; 
(Proh Patria, inverſique mores !) 
Conſenuit ſocerorum in armis 
Sub rege Medo, Marſus, & Appulus, 
Anciliorum, nominis & togæ 10 
Oblitus, æternæque Veſtæ, 
Incolumi Jove, & uibe Roma ?. 
Hoc caverat mens provida Reguli 
Diſſentientis conditionibus 
Fœdis, & exemplo trahenti 15 
Perniciem veniens in æxvum, 


ance to confound the Blood of Rome with that of her Enemies. 
Sequiturque, nefas! Af gyptia conjux, Virg. We may remark 
here that the Phraſe is uncommon, Jurpis conjuge barbara for 
maritus barbaræ conjugis. Cum is to be underſtood, SANs 
7. Patria,] A late Commentator hath taken this Reading from 
an ancient Manuſcript, and the Expreſſion is more ſtrong as well as 
more natural than Curia. The Soldiers of Craſſus, by yielding to 
the Parthians, had ſtifled in their Hearts the Love of their Coun- 
try, that moſt powerful Paſſion in a truly Roman Soul. SAN, 
8. Conſenuit err in armis.] Since it cannot be proved by 
any Author, that the Soldiers of Craſſus ever carried Arms in the 
Parthian Troops, according to the common Reading armis, Hein» 
frus, and Faber propoſe a conjectural Correction Arvis, which has 
been received by Docter Bentley, Mr. Cuningham, and Sanadon, 
We know, indeed, that the Ancients uſually employed their Pri- 
ſonere, taken in War, in tending their Flocks or cultivating their 
Lands, 8 a 
c Cider noli; 
Serviet utiliter: fine paſcat durus aretgue. Hon. Epiſt. 


Kill not the Slave, who may ſome Profit yield, | 
Of Strength ro guard your Flocks, or plow your Field ; 


Yet this negative Authority is not ſufficient to alter the Text, in 
Oppoſition to all the Manuſcripts, meerly becauſe Hiſtorians do 
not inform us, that theſe Prifoners fought in the Parthian Ar- 
mies, Perhaps, it were equally difficult to prove their Alliance 
with their Conquerors, and if we do not contradict the Poet in 
this Fact, it ſeems more reaſonable, that they ſhould be the Sol- 
diers, than continue the Slaves of their Fathers-in-Law. Nor is 
it caſy to account for the Reproach of living ſub rege Medo, _ 


Od. 5: Tux OpEs or Horace. 17 
While Rome her ancient Majeſty maintain'd, 
And in his Capitol while Jove imperial reign'd, 
Could they to foreign Spouſals meanly yield, 
Whom Craſſus led with Honour to the Field? 


Have they, to their Barbarian Lords allied, 
Grown old in hoſtile Arms beneath a Tyrant's Pride, 


Baſely forgetful of the Roman Name, 
The Heaven deſcended Shields, the Veſtal Flame, 
That wakes eternal, and the peaceful Gown, 


Thoſe Emblems, which the Fates with boundleſs Em- 
pire crown ? 


When Regulus refuſed the Terms of Peace 
Inglorious, He foreſaw the deep Diſgrace, 
Whole foul Example ſhould in Ruin end, 


And even to lateſt Times our baffled Arms attend, 
Unleſs 


the Tyranny of a Median King, if they were the Slaves of pri- 
vate Perſons, 

10. Anciliorum, naminis, & togæ.] The Poet aggravates the 
Cowardice of the Romans by this very ſtrong Reflexion, that they 
had forgotten the ſacred Bucklers, the Roman Habit and Name, 
and Veſta's eternal Fire; as if they had renounced that divine 
Protection and univerſal Empire, which was promiſed to them by 
theſe ſacred Pledges. | 

13. Hoc caverat mens. ] It is probable, that ſome Perſons, jea- 
lous of the Glory of Auguſtus, had made ſome ill-natured Com- 
pariſon between his Character and that of Regulus, by whoſe Ad- 
vice the Priſoners had been abandoned, as a Puniſhment of their 
Cowardice. Horace on the contrary ſhews, that this Prince en- 
tered perſectly into the Sentiments of that ancient Roman, After 
having conſtantly refuſed fer ſo many Years to redeem the Priſon- 
ers and Enſigns by Treaty or Exchange, the Glory of his Arms and 
the Terrour of his Name had alone recovered the Honour of Rome 
in ſubduing her Enemies, and reftoring her Citizens, Da c.. 


17. Si. 


— — — — 


18 Q. HonATII FLAC Carminum Lib. 3. 
Si non periret immiferabilis 
Captiva pubes. Signa ego Punicis 
Affixa delubris, & arma 
Militibus ſinè cæde, dixit, 20 
Derepta vidi: vidi ego civium 
Retorta tergo brachia libero, 
Portaſque non clauſas, & arva 
Marte coli populata noſtro. | 
Auro repenſus ſcilicet acrior 25 
Miles redibit? flagitio additis 
Damnum : neque amiſſos colores 
Lana refert medicata fuco ; 
Nee vera virtus, quum ſemel excidit, 
Curat reponi deterioribue. 30 
Si pugnat extricata denſis 
Cerva plagis, erit ille fortis, 


Qui 


17. Si non periret immiſerabilis. ] An Exchange of Priſoners 
might be of dangerous Example to Pofterity, The Soldiery wight 
rather chuſe to preſerve their Lives, by yielding themſelves Priſo- 
ners, than hazard the Loſs of them by fighting. Dae. 

We might believe that Horace hath uſed an Iambie Meaſure in 
the third Foot of this Line, as is common with the Grecian Poets, 
but as the Latins did not allow themſelves all the Liberties of the 
Greek Poetry, it ſeems more probable, that the laſt Syllable of pe- 
riret is made long, as it is a Cæſura; nor is it the only Inſtance of 
this Licence, in the Alcaic Verſe, which we find in Horace. SAN. 

18. Signa ego Punicis,] This Change of the Speakers is boldly 
ſpirited, and yet the Tranſition is eaſy. Cicero tells us, that Re- 
gulus refuſed to ſpeak in the Senate, becauſe he conſidered himſelf 
as degraded from the Dignity of that Houſe. Sententiam in ſcnatu 
dicere recuſavit, He refuſed to take his Rank among the Senators, 
or to deliver his Opinion in Right of that Rank, yet he might have 
given his Advice to the Senate, and then expected their Determi- 
nation, Da Ce. 

20, Sinè _ Regulus could not blame the Soldiers for being 
made Priſoners, ſince he was himſelf in the ſame Condition; but 
he reproaches them for having loſt their Liberty without attempt- 
ing to defend themſelves, | Tor, 


21. Civium 


20 


-_, 
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Od. 5. Tut Ops or Horace. 19 


Unleſs the captive. Youth in ſervile Chains 

Should fall unpitied. In the Punic Fanes 

Have I not ſeen, the Patriot Captain cried, 
The Roman Enſigns fix'd in monumental Pride? 


I ſaw our Arms reſign'd without a Wound; 

'The free-born Sons of Rome in Fetters bound ; 

'The Gates of Carthage open, and the Plain, 
Late by opr War laid waſte, with Culture cloth'd again. 


Ranſom'd, perhaps, with nobler Senſe of Fame 

The Soldier may return Ye purchaſe Shame. 

When the fair Fleece imbibes the Dyer's Stain 
Its native Colour loſt it never ſhall regain, 


And Valour, failing in the Soldier's Breaſt, 
Scorns to reſume what Cowardice poſſeſt. 
If from the Toils eſcap'd the Hinde fhall turn 
Fierce on her Hunters, He the proſtrate Foe may ſpurn. 
In 


21, Civium tergo brachia libero,] It was cuſtomary to bind a 
Priſoner's Arms behind him, of which we find ſeveral Inſtances in 
Homer and Virgil. The Beauty of this Paſſage conſiſts in the ſe- 
vere and violent Sarcaſm of the Words libero tergo and civium, as 
if they were the free-born Citizens of Rome, even in the Moment 
when they ſuffered themſelves to be bound. 

24. Et arva Marte coli populata naſtro.] At once to raiſe the 
Courage and Ingignation of the Romans, Regulus tells them, that 
the Carthaginians were ſo perſuaded of their Weakneſs, that al- 
though the War was not finiſhed, they lived as if in perfect Peace, 
and even cultivated thoſe Lands, which he himſelf had laid waſte. 

Dac. 

27. Negue amiſſos colores.) This Paſſage is really difficult: no 
wonder therefore that it has been variouſly explained, Wool,when 
ſtained with a baſer Purple, medicata fuco, never can recover its 
original Brightneſs; and Courage, once failing in the Soldier's 
Breaſt, will never be reſtored. It ſcorns, nec curat, to reſume the 
Place, reponi, of which it was diſpoſſeſt by Cowardice, deterioribus. 

The Tranſlator acknowledges he never underſtood this very dit- 
ficult Paſſage, and is obliged to a Gentleman of Diſtinction for the 
preſent Explanation of it, 


33. Perfdrs 


20 Q. HOoRATII Fracci Canwixunm Lib. 3, 
Qui perfidis ſe credidit hoſtibus ; 
Et Marte Pcenos proteret altero, 
Qui lora reſtrictis lacertis 35 
Senſit iners, timuitque mortem. 
Hic, unde vitam ſumeret inſcius, 
Pacem duello miſcuit. O pudor ! 
O magna Carthago, probroſis 4 
Altior Italiz ruinis ! 42 
Fertur pudicz conjugis oſculum, | 
Parvoſque natos, ut capitis minor, 
A ſe removiſſe, & virilem 
Torvus humi poſuiſſe vultum ; | 
Donec labantes conſilio Patres | 45 
Firmaret autor nunquam alias dato, 
Interque mœrentes amicos 
Egregius properaret exul, 
Atqui ſciebat quæ ſibi barbaras 
Tortor pararet : non aliter tamen 50 
Dimovit obſtantes propinquos, 
Et populum reditus morantem, 
Quaàm fi clientum longa negotia, 
Dijudicatà lite, relinqueret, Tendens 
33. Perfidis ſe credidit boflibus.] Credidit is oppoſed to perfidis, 
One marks the Confidence of the Roman Soldiers; the other the 
Perfidy of the Carthaginians. The ſame Figure of Oppoſition is 
happily employed in the following Lines between mortem and vi- 
tam, pacem and duello, The laſt Expreſſion is remarkable. Miſ- 
cere pacem duello is to make Terms of Peace and Compoſition, even 
in the Action of War, and Sword in Hand, 
37. Hic, unde vitam ſumeret.] It were a ſevere Invective to tell 
a Soldier, he knew ng other Way of preſerving his Life, than by 
asking Quarter of his Enemy, even when he was armed to repulſe 
or conquer. Doctor Bentley aſſur*s us, that ten Copies read ap- 
tits, inſtead of inſcius; and as the Poet, in Purity of Style, could 
not write Hic after erit ille fortis, the Doctor corrects the whole 
Paſſage thus: Timuitgue mortem bine, unde vitam ſumeret aftiuss 


The Correction, although received by Mr. Sanadon, ſeems to be 
unaeceſſary, and the Alteration of hinc is without Authority, 


50 
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In ſecond Fight, who felt the Fetters bind 
His Arms enſlav'd; who tamely hath reſign'd 
His Sword unltain'd with Blood; who might have 
died, 
Yet on a faithleſs Foe, with abje& Soul, relied ; 
Who for his Safety mix*d poor Terms of Peace 
Even with the Act of War; O foul Diſgrace! 
O Carthage, now with rival Glories great, 
And on the Ruins rais'd of Rome's dejected State! 


The Hero ſpoke ; and from his wedded Dame, 

And Infant-Children turn'd, oppreſt with Shame 

Of his fallen State ; their fond Embrace repell'd, 
And ſternly on the Earth his manly Viſage held, 


Till, by his unexampled Counſel ſway'd, 

Their firm Decree the wavering Senate made ; 

Then, while his Friends the Tears of Sorrow ſhed, 
Amidſt the weeping Throng the glorious Exile ſped. 


Nor did he not the cruel Tortures know 
Vengeful, prepar'd by a Barbarian Foe ; 
Yet, with a Countenance ſerenely gay, 

He turn'd aſide the Croud, who fondly preſs'd his Stay, 


As if, when wearied by ſome Client's Cauſe, 


After the final Sentence of the Laws 
Chearful 


42. Capitis minor. ] The Conſtruction is minor diminutione, wel 
ratione capitis, and caput ſignifies the whole State or Condition of 
Life. Regulus, by being made a Priſoner, not only loſt his Li- 
berty, but his Rights of a Roman Citizen. He was beſides obliged 
by Oath to go back to Carthage, from whence he well knew, he 
ſhould never return, and conſequently never have it in his Power to 
recover thoſe two Advantages, For theſe Reaſons, he neither con- 
ſidered himſelf as a Senator, nor a Citizen ; he refuſed the Em- 
braces of his Wife and Children, to whom he was become a Stran- 
ger by his Slavery, He thought it, ſays the ancient Scholiaſt, un- 
worthy of a Roman Matron to kiſs a Slave. The Name of this _ 
virtuous Wife was Martia. SAN. 

44+ Torvus bumi.] Although Regulus, conſidering Mo a 

e, 
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Tendens Venafranos in agros, 55 
Aut Lacedæmonium Tarentum. 


Slave, would not raiſe his Eyes from the Earth, yet he ſhewed an 
intrepid Fierceneſs in his Look, which ſpoke the free - born Spirit of 
an ancient Roman. Dac. 
56. Lacedemonium Tarentum.] This City was founded by a Spar- 
tan Colony, and had once been very powerful in her Fleets and Ar- 
mies, Her own Proſperity deſtroyed her, Strabo marks two Cauſes 
of 


—— ——— ¶ ͤ —— 2 + * _ 


CARMEN VI. AD Romanos, 


ELICT A majorum immeritus lues, 
Romane, donec templa refeceris, 
AÆdeſque labentes Deorum, & 
Fceda nigro ſimulacra fumo. 
Dis te minorem quod geris, imperas. 5 
Hinc omne principium, huc refer exitum. 
Di multa neglecti dederunt 
Heſperiz mala luctuoſæ. 
Jam 


In this Ode, which is wholly moral, the Poet would perſuade 


the Romans, that their Contempt of Religion, and the Corruption - 


of their Manners, were the ſole Cauſes of all the Calamities with 
which the State had been afflicted. He therefore employs all the 
majeſtic and all the pathetic, which the Subject demands, to in- 
ſpire again the Spirir of Piety, and to reſtore the Purity of their 
ancient Morals. The Ode was apparently written ſoon after the 
civil Wars, in the Year 726 or 727. SAN, 
Verſ. 1. Delicta majorum.] Plato and Plutarch acknowledge, 
that the Gods puniſhed the Crimes of the Parents in their Chil- 
dren to the fourth Generation. We may ſay, that all Religions 
agree in this Point, becauſe all Religions aſcribe all human Events 
to the Gods, SAN, 
Perhaps the Poet rather had the Roman Laws, than thoſe of Na- 
ture, if this be one of Nature's Laws, in his View, The Ro- 
mans forbad that a Son ſhould be puniſhed for bis Father's Crime, 

even for the Crime of Treaſon, ; 
4 | 2» Denet 
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Chearful he haſted to ſome calm Retreat, | 
To taſte the pure Delights, which bleſs the rural Seat. 


of her Ruin; that ſhe had more Feſtivalst han Days in the Year, and 


that ſhe entruſted the Command of her Armies to foreign Generals. 
At length ſhe loſt her Liberty entirely during the War of Hannibal, 
when being reduced to a Roman Colony, ſhe enjoyed a Repoſe which 
ſhe had never known before, and became happier than ſhe hadever 
been, in her moſt flouriſhing State, Dac, 


— — « 1 
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OpE VI. To THz Romans. 


[NHOUGH guiltleſs of your Father's Crimes, 
Roman, *tis thine, to lateſt Times, 
The Vengeance of the Gods to bear, 
Till Thou their awful Domes repair, 
Profan'd with Smoke their Statues raiſe, 
And bid the ſacred Altars blaze. 


That you the Powers divine obey, 
Boundleſs on Earth extends your Sway; 
From hence your future Glories date, 
From hence expect the Hand of Fate. 
Th' offended Gods, in Horrours dire, 
On ſad Heſperia pour'd their Ire: 
| The 


2. Donec templa refeceris.] There was a Difference between des 
ſacras, and templa. des ſacra was properly an Edifice ſacred in 
itſelf, and conſecrated to ſome God, without the Intermiſſion of the 
Augurs. Templum was a certain Space, determined and marked 
out by the Augurs, which yet was neither holy, nor conſecrated to 
any God, ſuch as the Roſtra. The Statues blackened with Smoke 
ſhew the Fires, and Burnings of the civil War. Tok, 

5. Dis te minorem, &c.] Theſe Lines contain an excellent Mo- 
ral. Nothing is more capable of tempering the Authority of Kings, 
than to repreſent to them that there is a Superior upon whom they 
depend, as much as their Subjects depend upon them. San, 
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Jam bis Monæſes, & Pacori manus 
Non auſpicatos contudit impetus 10 
Noſtros, & adjeciſſe prædam 
Torquibus exiguis renidet. 
Penè occupatam ſeditionibus 
Delevit urbem Dacus, & ÆEthiops' 
Hic claſſe formidatus, ille 15 
Miſſilibus melior ſagittis. 
Fecunda culpæ ſæcula, nuptias 
Primam inquinavere, & genus, & domos: 
Hoc fonte derivata clades 
In patriam, populoſque fluxit. 20 
Motus doceri gaudet Ionicos 
Matura virgo, & fingitur artubus 
Jam nunc, & inceſtos amores 
De tenero med itatur ungui. 


Mox 


10. Non auſpicatos W N The Aruſpices and Inſpectors of 
the Victims foretold to Craſſus, that his Expedition ſhould prove 
unfortunate. Many Prodigies, Which happened while he ſtayed 
at Zeugma, ſeemed to confirm their Predictions. Craſſus deſpiſed 
all theſe Preſages, and hurried forward to his Ruin. 

12. Torguibus J The Collars, worn by the Parthians, 
were probably leſs than thoſe of the Gauls and Germans. The 
Poet ſays, they had enriched them with the Spoils taken from the 
Romans. | 

14. Delevit urbem Dacus & ZEthiops,] We are not to under- 
ſtand this Paſſage, as if the Dacians and Æthiopians had twice at- 
tempted to deſtroy the City of Rome, Horace means the Army of 
Antony and Cleopatra, which was chiefly compoſed of thoſe Na- 
tions. 6 Bod p. 

20. In patriam populoſque.] The Critics well perceived, that pa- 
tria and populus Romanus were exactly the ſame, and therefore that 
the Text was neceſſarily defective. But they did not ſo well ſuc- 
ceed, in diſcovering which of theſe two Words were altered, or in 
what manner they ought to be reſtored, Doctor Bentley, ſupport- 
ed with a numerous Army of Quotations, denſis phalangibus, aſſures 
us, that we ought to read ingue patres, inſtead of patriam. An- 
other Commentator, leſs eſcorted indeed, but a more daring Ad- 
venturer, hath boldly placed in proceres in the Text, Mr, Cuning- 

| | ham 
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The Parthian Squadrons twice repell'd 

Our inauſpicious Powers, and quel d 

Our boldeſt Efforts, while they ſhone 

With Spoils from conquer'd Romans won, 

The Dacian, whoſe unerring Art 

Can wing with Death the pointed Dart ; 

Th Ægyptian, for his Navies fam'd, 

Who Neptune's boundleſs Empire claim'd, 

Had almoſt in their Rage deſtroy'd 

Imperial Rome, in civil Strife employ'd. 
Fruitful of Crimes, this Age firſt ſtain'd 

Their hapleſs Offspring, and profan'd 

The nuptial Bed, from whence the Woes, 

W hich various and unnumber'd roſe 

From this polluted Fountain Head, 

O'er Rome, and o'er the Nations ſpread. 


* With plyant Limbs the ripen'd Maid 
of Now joys to learn the wanton Trade 
4 Of Dance indecent, and to prove 
d The Pleaſures of forbidden Love: 
, But 

Sy 
he , | | . 
he ham hath ſucceeded more happily ; and to him we are indebted 

for the preſent Alteration, which conſiſts only of a ſingle Letter, 
= Horace, in the ſecond Ode, ſays, terruit Urbem, terruit Gentes, 
it- where he means the City, and the Provinces of the Empire; Pa- 
of triam here anſwers to Urbem, and Populos to Gentes, The ſame 
Tac Oppoſition is found in a Line of Martial, 
p. Ad populos mitti qui nuper ab Urbe ſolebas, SAN, 
Ma 21, Motus Jonicos.] The Ionians were the moſt voluptuous Peo- 


hat ple in the World. Their Muſic, their Dances, and their Poetry 
were formed with a peculiar Softneſs and Delicacy. Even their 
Laughter had ſomething ſo diſſolute, that it became a Proverb 


Lang Ye. The Poet mentions the marriageable Virgin, be- 
res cauſe it was ſhameful for a Girl of that Age to learn to dance, 
\n- 


Inat Exerciſe was permitted only during their r Torr. 
23. Inceftos amores.] Crimes beget one another with an unhappy 
Fruitfulneſs, yer this Epithet means no more than criminal, and 


Vor. II. B unchaſte 
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Mox juniores quzrit adulteros 25 
Inter mariti vina; neque eligit, | 
Cui donet impermiſſa raptim 


Gaudia, luminibus remotis: 
Sed juſſi coram non ſine conſcio 0 
Surgit marito; ſeu vocat inſtitor, 3 
deu navis Hiſpanæ magiſter, r 
Dedecorum pretioſus emtor. 5 
Non his juventus orta parentibus 8 \ 
Infecit æquor ſanguine Punico, | 8 
Pyrrhumque, & ingentem cecidit 35 WW, 
Antiochum, Annibalemque dirum : p 
Sed ruſticorum maſcula militum 

- Proles, Sabellis docta ligonibus \ 

Verlare glebas, & ſeveræ | 
Matris ad arbitriumæeciſos 40 


Portare A 


unchaſte Deſires. Any other Interpretation is too ſhocking and 
monſtrous, 

29. Coram.] Openly, This Word is oppoſed to la minibus remo- 
tis, as non ſine conſci is in Oppoſition to raptim, The Poet, not 
contented with deſcribing the Vices of theſe Roman Women, to 
give a greater Horrour of them, adds, that their Huſbands con- 
ſented to let them ſei] themſelves to Maſters of Ships and Factors, 
who were extravagant enough, pretioſus, to buy the expenſive In- 
famy. Dac, 

3. Non his juventus, &c. ] To this vivid and natural Picture, 
which the Poet hath drawn of the Manners of his Age, he hath 
joined one of a contrary Kind, in which he repreſents the Man- 
ners of the ancient Romans. The Nearneſs of theſe two Paint- 
ings makes us ſee their different Beauties, and gives a greater 
Strength and Vivacity to the Colours, San, 

37. Sed ruſticorum maſcula pubes.] There is a beautiful Paſſage 
in Vegetius, which explains this of Horace, Aptror armis ruftica 
plebs, quæ ſub dio & in labgre nutritur, ſolis patiens, umbræ negli- 
gens, balnearum neſcia, deliciarum ignara, ſimplex animi, parvo 
contenta, duratis ad omnium laborum tolcrantiam membris ; cui geſlare 

| Ferrum, 
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But ſoon amid the Bridal Feaſt 
Boldly ſhe courts her Huſband's Gueſt ; 
Her Love no nice Diſtinction knows, 
But round the wandering Pleaſure throws, 
Careleſs to hide the bold Delight 
In Darkneſs, and the Shades of Night, 
Nor does ſhe need the thin Diſguiſe, 
'The conſcious Huſband bids her riſe, 
When ſome rich Factor courts her Charms, 
Who calls the Wanton to his Arms, | 
And, prodigal of Wealth and Fame, 
Profuſely buys the coſtly Shame. 
Not ſuch the Youth, of ſuch a Strain, 

Who dyed with Punic Gore the Main ; 
Who Pyrrhus' flying War purſued, 
Antiochus the Great ſubdued, 
And taught that Terrour of the Field, 
he cruel Hannibal, to yield: 
zut a rough Race inur'd to Toil, 
Vith heavy Spade to turn the Soil, 
And by a Mother's Will ſevere 
o fell the Wood, and homeward bear 


The 


In- 
ot errum, am ducere, onus ferre, conſuetudo de rure oft, More fit 
«oli Yr Arms is the common Ruſtic, who lives in open Air and in La- 


our, patient of the Sun, careleſs of Shade, ignorant of Baths, 
nknowing of Delights, ſimple of Underſtanding, contented with 
ttle, having his Limbs hardened to the Sufferance of Labours; 
ho hath learned from the Cuſtoms of the Country to carry 
eight of Arms, and to work in the Trenches, 


B 2 41. Pirtare 
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Portare fuſtes, ſol ubi montium 
Mutaret umbras, & juga demeret 
Bobus fatigatis, amicum 
Tempus agens abeunte curru. 
Damnoſa quid non imminuit dies? 45 
tas parentum, pejor avis, tulit 


Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitioſiorem. 


41. Portare ſuſtes.] Columella gives us a beautiful Deſcription of 
the laborious Women of earlier Times,. in Oppoſition to the vo- 
Juptuous, idle Race of his Age, But a late Commentator applies 
this Severity of the Samnite Mothers, with an Air of Burleſque 
and Pleaſantry, to the preſent Age. The Roman Youth, ſays he, 
were not permitted to carry wrought Canes, but Sticks of a plain 
and ſimple Form. Juventus Romana olim non ornatos fuſtes, ſed in- 
condites ſtipites ad matris arbitrium geſtabat. 


42. Mutaret 


Carmen VII, AD ASTERIEN. 
O7 I D fles, Aſterie, quem tibi candidi 


Primo reſtituent vere Favonii, 
'Thyna merce beatum, 
Conſtantis juvenem fide 
Gygen? 


In this Ode Horace writes to Afterie, in Appearance to comfort 
Her for the Abſence of her Husband, or Lover, whoſe Return was 
delayed by contrary Winds; but we find at the End of the Poem, 
that this was only with Deſign to adviſe her, with greater Delicacy, 
to be faithful to Gyges, and to reſiſt the Purſuits of her Neighbour 
Enipeus, as her Lover reſiſted the Paſſion of his Hoſteſs Chloe, 
There is much natural Vivacity in the Sentiments, and Sweetne!s 
in the Verſification. DaAc. 

Verſ. 1. Quid fles.] Aſterie does not ſeem to have been too 
much afflicted for the Abſence of Gyges, ſince ſhe had Occaſion for 
the Advice, which Horace gives her at the End of the Ode. Dac. 

2. Favonii.] The Poet does not mean, that this Wind ſhal! 
bring Gyges home, for it was directly contrary to his ang to 
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The ponderous Load, even when the Sun 
His downward Courſe of Light had run, 
And from the Weſtern Mountain's Head 
His changing Shadows lengthening ſpread, 
Unyok'd the Team with Toil oppreft, 
And gave the friendly Hour of Reſt. 

What feels not "Time's conſuming Rage? 
More vicious than their Father's Ape 
Our Sires begot the preſent Race, 
Cf Actions impious, bold and baſe, 
And yet, with Crimes to us unknown, 
Our Sons ſhall mark the coming Age their own. 


42. Mutaret umbras.] The Sun changes the Shadows in pro- 
portion as he declines to his Setting, In the Morning he directs 
them to the Weſt, in the Evening to the Eaſt, ToRR, 

445+ Damnoſa.] Daninoſus properly ſignifies conſuming, Tempus 
edax, 


Oo VII. To AsTERIE. 


H! why does Aſterie thus weep for the Youth 

Of Conſtancy faithful, of Honour and Truth, 

Whom the firſt kindly Zephyrs, that breathe o'er the 
Spring, 

Enrich'd with the Wares of Bithynia ſhall bring ? 

Driven 


Italy; but that in general it opens the Seas, and encourages Navi- 
gation, by reſtoring fair Weather. TORR. 

3. Thyng merce.] Toys of Iron, Steel, Silver, and Gold, which 
the Bithynians made with great Neatneſs. 

4. Conſtantis juvenem fide.) Such is the Reading of all the Ma- 
nuſcripts without Exception, ita membrane omnes ubicungue. They, 
who changed it, did not confider, that fide is here uſed for dei, 
and that there are Inſtances of it in the beſt Authors, BEN. 


33 5 8. Multis 
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Gygen ? ille Notis actus ad Oricum, 5 
Poſt inſana Capræ ſidera, frigidas 
Noctes, non ſinè multis 
Inſomnis lacrymis, agit. 
Atqui ſolicitæ nuntius hoſpitæ, 
Suſpirare Chloen, & miſeram tuis 10 
Picens ignibus uri, 
Tentat mille vafer modis. 
Ut Prœtum mulier perfida credulum 
Falſis impulerit criminibus, nimis 
Caſto Bellerophonti 15 
Maturare necem, refert. 
Narrat pene datum Pelea Tartaro, 
Magneſſam Hippolyten dum fugit abſtinens; 
Et peccare docentes 
Fallax hiſtorias movet. 20 


Fruftra : nam ſcopulis ſurdior Icari 


Voces audit, adhuc integer. At, tibi 


Ne vicinus Enipeus 
Plus juſto placeat, cave. 


Quamvis non alius flectere equum ſciens 25 
Aque conſpicitur gramine Martio; 


Nec 


8, Alultis inſomnis lacrymis.] Mr. Sanadon frequently blames 
Horace for a jingling of Words and Rhimes in many of his Lines, 
yet confeſſes that they are here well placed to ſhew the Melancholy 
with which Gyges was oppreſſed, Mr. Dacier makes the ſame 
Remark upon, 2 ſatis terris nivis atgue diræ grandinis. 

10. Tuis ignibus.] The Ancients called a Lover, the Fire of his 
Miſtreſs ; and a Miſtreſe, ber Lowers Fire, 

At mihi ſeſe fert ultro meus ignis Amyntas, ViRs, 

13. Ur Pretum mulier.] Homer calls this Wife of Pretus, An- 
tæa, and by the Tragic Poets the is called Sthenobæa. Her Story 
is related at length in the faxth Bock of the Iliad, Crue, 


19. Peccare 


* 
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Driven back from his Courſe by the Tempeſts, that riſe 
When Stars of mad Luftre rule over the Skies, 

At Oricum now poor Gyges muſt ſtay, | 
Where ſleepleſs he weeps the cold Winter away; 


While his Landlady Chloe, in Sorrow of Heert, 


Bids her Envoy of Love exert all his Art, 

Who tells him how Chloe, unhappy the Dame! 

Deep ſighs for your Lover, and burns in your Flame. 
He tells him how Preetus, deceiv'd by his Wife, 
Attempted, ah dreadful ! Bellerophon's Life, 

And urg'd by falſe Crimes, how he ſought to deſtroy 
The Youth for refuſing too chaſtely the Joy: | 
How Peleus was almoſt diſpatch'd to the Dead, 
While the lovely Magneſſian abſtemious he fled. 
Then he turns every Tale, and applies it with Art, 
Which can melt down his Virtue, and ſoften his Heart i 
But conſtant and Heart-whole young Gyges appears, 
And deafer than Rocks the Tale teller hears ; 

Then, Fair- one, take heed left Enipeus ſhould prove 
A little too pleaſing, and tempt thee to Love; 

Ard though without Rial he (line in the Courſe, 


To rein the fierce Steed though unequal his Force, 
Though 


10. Peccare decentes bifterias.] Chloe's Confident, not being able 
to terrify Gyges into a Compliance by the Dangers to which theſe 
two Heroes were expoſed for their Chaſtity, ſtrives to ſeduce him 
by Examples of thoſe, who had yielded upon eaſier TP 

ORR, 

22. Alt, tibi.] This Return to Aſterie is natural and juſt, Per- 

haps Aſterie had but tos much Occaſion for this delicate * 
AN. 


C 
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32 Q. Horari FLAC CA RUN Un Lib. z. 
Nec quiſquam citus que 
Pu uſco denatat alveo ; 
Prima note domum claude; neque in vias 
Sub cantu querulz deſpice tibiz ; 30 
Et te ſepe vocanti 
Duram, difficilis mane. 


32. Duram, difficilis mane.] Mr. Le Fevre and Mr, Dacier are 
perſuaded that Horace ought to have written, duram, dura mane, 
and that he has offended againſt the great Rule, which ought to 
regulate our Expreſſions in all Languages, by not preſerving this 
Exactneſs in the Words. But however juſt this Rule js in general, 
yet it is here very unluckily applied; for dara and difficilis are not 

ſynonimous 


CARMEN VIII. Ap MACENATRM. 


Artiis cœlebs quid agam Calendis, 
Quid velint flores, & acerra thuris 
Plena, miraris, poſituſque carbo in 
Ceſpite vivo, 
DoRe ſermones utriuſque linguæ. 
Voveram dulces epulas, & album 


3 
Libero 


Mccenas had been ſurpriſed, perhaps, in a Viſit to the Poet, to 
find him employed in making Preparations for a domeſtic Feaſt, 
Horace tells him the Reaſon of it, and invites him to be a Party 
at the Entertainment. This Ode is proportioned to the Subject; 
there is nothing raiſed or elevated, but all is natural and elegant. 

SAN. 

Verſ. 1. Martiis celebs quid agam calendis.] A Feſtival was ob- 
ſerved by the Roman Ladies with much religious Pomp, upon the 
firſt of March, in Memory of the Day, when the Sabine Women, 
having reconciled their Husbands with their Fathers, dedicated a 
Temple to Juno. In this Temple they offered Sacrifices and 
Flowers to the Goddeſs, and waited at home the reſt of the Day 
to receive the Preſents, which their Friends and Husbands made 
thero, as if to thank them for that happy Mediation, From * 

| tne 
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Though matchleſs the Swiftneſs, with which he divides» 
In croſſing the Tiber, the rough-ſwelling Tides, 

Yet ſhut the fond Door at Evening's firſt Shade, 

Nor look down to the Street at the ſoft Serenade, 

Or if cruel he call thee in Love-fighing Strain, 

Yet more and more cruel be ſure to remain. 


ſynonimous Terms. The firſt ſignifies an Ioſenſibility ; the ſecond 
a Severity of Manner. Dura eft gue ſenſu amoris caret, difficilis 
autem amantibus aſpera, This Explanation is due to Mr. Baxter, 
with this gentle and judicious Remark for the Honour of Horace, 
nde novit Faber quid debuerit Horatius? Whence came Le Fevre 
to know what Horace ought to have written? 


Op VIII. To MæcENas. 


N either Language fkill'd, my Lord, tis thine 
To know, in Greece and Rome, the Rites divine; 

And well may You theſe flowery Wreaths admire, 
The fragrant Incenſe and the ſacred Fire, 
Rais'd o'er the living Turf on this glad Day, 
'To which the married World their Homage pay. 

When on my Head a Tree devoted fell, 
And almoſt cruſh'd me to the Shades of Hell, 


Grateful 


the Calends of March were called Matronalia, or Matronales fe- 
riæ; and while the Wives performed their Offerings to Juno, their 


Husbands ſacrificed to Janus, Torr. Dac. 


5. Doe ſermones utriuſque linguæ. ] Sermones in the Language of 
Horace fignifies Books, and literary Compoſitions, It is here uſed 
in the ſame Senſe; for the Surprize of Mzcenas, at ſeeing a 
Batchelor preparing a Sacrifice on the firſt of March, ariſes from his 
Knowledge of the religious Rites and Cuſtoms of Greece, by his 
being Maſter of the Books and Learning of both Languages. SAN. 

6. Voveram. ] It is probable, this was the firſt Sacrifice which 
Horace had offered upon this Occaſion ; for Mæcenas muſt have 

B 5, Kno. 
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„ Q Forarim FLacci CaRMuixun Lib. 3. 


Livero c: prum, prope funeratus 
Arboris ictu. 


Hic dies, anno redeunte, feſtus 
Corticem adſtrictum pice dimovebit v0 
Amphoræ, fumum bibere inſtitutæ 

Conſule Pullo. 


Sume, Macenas, cyathos amici 

Soſpites centum; vigiles lucernas 

Perter in lucem : procul omnis eſto 15 
Clamor & ira. 


Vlitte civiles ſuper urbe curas: 
Occidit Daci Cotiſonis agmen: 


Medus 


have known his Vow, if there had been many Years ſince his Pre- 
ſervation. The Reader may find, in the Notes upon the ſeven- 
tcenth Ode of the ſecond Book, why the Poet attributes his Safety 
both to Faunus and Bacchus, 

7. Coprum.] The Ancients uſually ſacrificed to the Gods the 
Beafts, which they hated. Thus a Goat is ſacrificed to Bacchus, 
becauſe it deſtroyed the Vine. The Victims of the celeſtial Gods 
were white ; thoſe of the infernal Deities were black. Crue. 

12. Conſule Tulls.] If the Poet means the Conſulſhip of Tullus 
in the Year 688, as ſome Commentators imagine, this Wine muſt 
have been at leaſt forty-two Years old ; and conſequently Horace 
invites Mzcenas to drink very bad Wine with him. Nothing is 
more diſagreeable, ſays Pliny, than Wine, which hath paſſed its 
twenticth Year; ven alia res majus incrementum ſentit ad wvigefimim 
annum, majuſue ab eo diſpendium. But ſince this Wine was mel- 
lowed with a kind of forced Maturity, by being placed in the 
Smoke, it muſt have been more d ſagreeable, We may therefore 
believe, that Horace intended the ſecond Conſulſhip of Tullus in 
721. His Wine was then thirteen Years old, which wereencugh 
to give it all its proper Excellence, eſpecially as it had paſſed the 
Smoke, by which it gained, according to Columella, an earlier 
Ripeneſs, fracecem maturiiatem. SAN. 


n 


were meaſured into the Cups, pocula, out of which they drank, 
Cyatbi amici I tis, ſunt cyatht git provicr amicum ſeſtitem bibe- 
rentur. It nught be called che Haine of Friendſbip, as Theocritus 
call; that, in which they draak the Health of their Miſtreſſes, The 
tt in: of Love, | Dac, 
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Grateful I vow'd to him, who rules the Vine 

A joyous Banquet, while beneath his Shrine 

A ſnow-white Goat ſhould bleed, and when the Year 

Revolving bids this feital Morn appear, 

We'll pierce a Caſk with mellow Juice replete, 

Mellow'd with Smoke, fince Tullus rul'd the State. 
Come then, Macenas, and for Friendſhip's ſake, 

A Friend preſerv'd, an hundred Bumpers take, 


Come drink the watchful Tapers up to Day, 


While Noiſe and Quartals ſhall be far away. | 
No more let Rome your anxious Thoughts engige, 


The Dacian falls beneath the Victor's Rage, 
The 


15. Perfer in lucem.] Drinking all Night was by the Romans 
called a Græciſm, græcari, or pergrecar:, becauſe they received 
the Cuſtom from the Greeks, 


Sic noctem paterã, fic ducam carmine, donec 
Injiciat radios in mea wina dies. PROPER, 


With Wine and Songs the jovial Night I'll paſs, 
Till Morning dart its Rays into my Glaſs, 


Procul omnis efto clamor & ira.] Mmxcenas was naturally of an 
eaſy 'Temper, and delicate in his Pleaſures ; conſequently he muſt 
have hated the Noiſe and Quarrels, which too frequently at- 
tend our Exceſſes in Wine. Horace therefore promiſes, that all 
the Decencies of Good-humour ſhall be obſerved, and that their 
Hirth ſhall not be tumultuous. or quarrelſome. Efto is here uſed 
for erit ; an Imperative for a Future Tenſe, as Horace in another 
place ſays, abſtineto for abſtinebrs, Gar. 

17. Mitte civiles.] Auguſtus was not yet returned from his 
FEaftgrnExpedition, and whenAgrippa.went to Spain, Pannonia, and 
Syria, Mæcenas poſſeſſed alone the Government ot ome and Italy 
until September 738, when he reſigned it to Statilius Taurus, that 
he might follow Auguſtus into Gaul. TorR. SAX, 

18. Dacii Cotiſonis agmen.] Dicoma King of the Daci had a 
ſited Antony with a large Number of Troops; and Cotiſen, an- 
other of their 8ings, made frequent Irruptions into the Roman 
Empire, whenever the Danube was frozen. Auguſtus ſent an Army 
=zainſt him, under the Command of Lentulus, who obliged him 

$9 


25 Q Horarir Fracci Carnmmun 


Me dus infeſtus ſibi luctuoſis 
Diſſidet armis: » 
Servit Hiſpanæ vetus hoſtis ora: 
Cantaber, ſera domitus catena : 
Jam Scythz laxo meditantur arcu 
Cedere campis. 
Negligzns, ne qua populus laboret, 
Parce privatis nimium cavere ; | 
Dona præſentis rape lætus hore, ac 
Linque ſevera. 


Opt 


to repaſs the River, and built Forts to prevent hjs Incurſions. 


SAN, 


19. Medus infeſtus, &c. ] The Submiſſion which Phraates made 
to Auguſtus, was as much an Effect of his Politics, as of his 
Fears. Deteſted for his Cruelties, he endeavoured to ſupport him- 
ſelf againſt his own Subjects by his Alliance with the Romans; 


and when he rendered to Auguſtus the Roman Standards and Pri- 1 


* ſoners, he delivered four Sons, and four Grandſons to him, to pre- 


ſerve them from the Inſurrections of his own People. 


SAN, 


21. Vetus hoſtis,] The War in Spain continued more than two 
hundred Years before the Cantabrians were perſectly ſubdued, and 
Strabo judiciouſly remarks, that it proceeded from their not op- 
poſing their whole Force at once to the Romans, On the con- 
trary, the Gauls, being naturally more impetuous, were ſoon con- 
quered, and often loſt the greateſt Part of their Troops in a ſingle 


Dae 


Battle. 


bk AS 


Od. 8. Taz Ops or Horace. 37 
The Medes in civil Wars their Arms employ, 


Inglorious Wars ! each other to deſtroy ; 


Our ancient Foes, the haughty Sons of Spain, 
At length indignant feel the Roman Chaan ; 
With Bows unbent the hardy Scythians yield, 
Reſolv'd to quit the long-diſputed Field. 

No more the Public claims thy pious Fears, 

Be not too anxious then with private Cares, 
But ſeize the Gifts the preſent Moment brings, 
Thoſe fleeting Gifts, and leave ſeverer Things. 


23. Laxo arcu.] It was the Cuſtom of all the Northern Na- 
tions to hold their Bows unſtrung, when they offered Propoſals of 
Peace or Truce, and when they retired off the Field of Battle, 

26. Privatis.] Mr. Cuningham, upon the Authority of a 
Manuſcript, hath given us this Reading, inſtead of privatus, 
which ſo much perplexed and exerciſed our Commentators, One 
of them hath boldly cut out the whole Strophe. The Poet here 
oppoſes the People to private Perſons, populus to privatus, as in 
Cicero, guod privatus a populo petit, aut populus a privato, Mæ- 
cenas, by the Duty of his Office, was obliged to watch over the 
Safety of the Public, and the Repoſe of particular Perſons. Ho- 
race hath already aſſured him, that he need not be uneaſy upon 
the firſt Point, and now defires him not 'to be diſturbed for the 
ſecond. | | SAN. 

27. Dona praſentis rape, &c.] Every Moment of Pleaſure is a 
Preſent from the Gods ; but it is a fleeting Pleaſure, and if we do 
not ſeize it in the Inſtant, in which it offers itſelf, it is loſt for 


ever. Such is the Thought, which Horace hath happily expreſſed 
in theſe two Words, dona rape, SANs 


: Ops 
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CARMEN IX. Dialzgus HoRATII & Lypix. 


HokrarT. 
ONEC gratus eram tibi, 
Nec quiſquam potior brachia candidæ 
Cervici juvenis dabat, 
Perſarum vigui rege beatior. 


LYDIA. 
Donec non alia magts 5 
Arſiſti, neque erat Lydia poſt Chloen, 
Multi Lydia nominis 
Romana vigui clarior Ilia. 


Hora, 
Me tunc 'Threſſi Chloe regit, 
Dulces docta modos, & citharæ ſciens ; ; 10 
Pro qua non metuam ori, 5 | 
Si parcant anime fata ſuperſtiti. 
| LyDIA. 


Horace in this Ode hath found an Art of joining the Politeneſs 


of Courts to the Simplicity of the Country, We may remark, 
that in theſe Kinds of Dialogues, there were two Laws inviolably 
obſerved, The Perſon, who ſpoke Jaſt, ought to anſwer in the 
ſame Number, and ſame Sort of Veries, and either t cortradict 
or improve upon what was ſaid before, We ſhall fad that Horace 
hath obſerved buth theſe Laws with great Exactneis. TORR, 

2. Nec gui/quam potior, ] Poier lignifics more happy or better 
received, Thus in the fifteenth Epode, 


Non feret aſſiduas pottori te dare nodes. 


Nor ſhall he tamely bear th ld Delight, 
With which his Rival riv.. the Night. 


4. Perſarum wigui rege beaticr,)] be Kings of Perſia, in the 
Time of Horace, might more properly be called Governors, as 
- they 
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Op IX. A Dialogue between HoRACE and 
LYDIA. 


Horace. 
HILE I was pleafing to your Arms, 
Nor any Youth, of happier Charms, 
Thy ſnowy Boſom bliſsſul preſt, 
Not Perſia's King like me was bleſt. 


Lyp1a. 
While for no other Fair you burn'd, 
Nor Lydia was for Chloe ſcorn'd, 
What Maid was then fo bleſt as thine? 
Not Ilia's Flame could equal mine. 


Horace. 
Me Chloe now poſſeſſes whole, 
Her Voice, her Lyre command my Soul ; 
For whom I'll gladly die, to fave 
Her dearer Beauties from the Grave. 


. 


LyptA. 


they were in Subjection to the Parthians. The Poet therefore 
means the ancient Kings of Perſia, ſuch as Cyrus or Darius, Who 
were called Kings of Kings; whoſeRiches and Power gave Birth to 
the Proverb, Happier than the King of Perſia. | Curve, 
5. Donec non alid magis arſiſti.] Horace had only ſaid gratus 
cram, and Lydia with greater Strength of Expreſſion ſays, ar ſiſti. 
Thus in the next Verſe ſhe riſes upon the Poet's nec guiſguam po- 
ir, when ſhe ſays, neue erat Lydia poſt Clean. His was only a 
general Suſpicion of a Rival's Happineſs, while ſhe had a Certainty 

that Chlue was preferred to her. 255 
11. Pro gud non metuam mori. ] According to the Superſtition of 
the Ancicnts, who believed that the Death of one Perton might 
be prevented by that of another, From hence came the Cuſtom 
of thoſe Devotements, made for the Lives of Princes. 1 
| 14. Thurin 
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40 Q. HoRATII FLAC Carminum Lib. 3. 
LYDIA. 
Me torret face mutua 
Thurini Calais filius Ornithi ; 
Pro quo bis patiar mori, 18 
Si parcant puero fata ſuperſtiti, 


Ho R Ar. 
Quid ſi priſca redit Venus, 
Diductoſque jugo cogit aëneo: 
Si flava excutitur Chloe, 


Ejectæque patet janua Lydia ?—— 20 3 


LyDIA. 
Quanquam ſidere pulchrior 
Ille eſt; tu levior cortice, & improbo. 
Iracundior Adria ; 
Tecum vivere amnem, tecum obeam libens. 
CARMEN 


14. Thurini Calais filius Ornitbi. ] It is probable, that Sybaris, , 


in the eighth Ode of the firſt Book, is the ſame who is here called 
Calais; that the laſt is a proper Name, and the other the Name 
of his Country; for Sybaris and Thurinus are Names arifing from 
a City of Greece, which was firſt called Thurium, and afterwards 
Sybaris. i TorR, 

18. Didufoſqgue jugo cogit azneo.] Horace was willing to try 
whether Lydia would conſent to a Reconciliation ; but, to avoid a 


Refuſal, he leaves the Senſe unfiniſhed, and rather 8 


3 
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LyDIA. 
My Heart young Calais inſpires, 


Whoſe Boſom glows with mutual Fires, 


For whom I twice would die with Joy, 


If Death would ſpare the charming Boy. 


Horace. 
Vet what if Love, whoſe Bands we broke, 
Again ſhould tame us to the Yoke ; 
Should I ſhake off bright Chloe's Chain, 
And take my Lydia home again ?——— 


Lypla. 
Though he exceed in Beauty far 
The riling Luſtre of a Star: 


x Though light as Cork thy Fancy ſtrays, 


Thy Paſliors wild as angry Seas, 
When vex'd with Storms ; yet gladly I 
With thee would live, with thee would die. 


OD 


than expreſſes his own Inclination; or perhaps the Break is owing 
to the Warmth of Lydia, who interrupts him, and prevents what 
he was going to ſay, 

20, Ejectægue.] This Correction is taken from Mr, Cuningham. 
It is not only a ſtronger Expreſſion, than the common Reading 
rejeF#que, but better agrees with the Terms patet and janua, 
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CARMEN X. In LycEN. 


XTREMUM Tanaim ſi biberes, Lyce, 
Sx vo nupta vito, me tamen aſperas 
Porrectum ante fores objicere incolis 
Plorares Aquilonibus. 
Audis quo ſtrepitu janua, quo nemus 
Inter pulchra ſatum tecta remugiat 
Ventis, & poſitas ut glaciet nives 
Puro numine Jupiter? 
Ingratam Veneri pone ſuperbiam; 
Ne currente retro funis eat rota, 
Non te Penelopen difficilem procis 
Tyrrhenus genuit parens. 
O, quamvis neque te munera, nec preces, 
Nec tinctus viola pallor amantium, 


Tranſlated by Dr. Dunx1N, | 
Mr. Dacier thinks, that this Ode was really ſung before Lyce's 
Door, and he values it as the only ſerenading Ballad remaining to 
us in the Latin Tongue, But by an Air of Humour in it, we 
may rather believe it was written in Ridicule of ſuch Songs, 
Which the ſtarv'd Lover ſings 
To his proud Fair, beſt quitted with Diſdain. 


The Conjecture will appear more juſt, if this Lyce be the ſame 
againſt whom Horace wrote the thirteenth Ode of the fourth Book. 
Her Beauty was not extraordinary in her Youth, and if Horace 
were ever in Love with her, he could not have been fo cruel as to 
inſult her in her Age. 

Verſ. 4. Incolis Aquilonibus.] The Poet pleaſantly calls theſe 
Winds, Inbabitants of the North, where the Tanais hath its 
Source. 

10. Ne currente retro funis eat rota.] Almoſt all the Commenta- 
tors have a different manner of explaining this Expreſſion, Some 
underſtand it, of Fortune's Wheel in general, or that the Poet 
alludes to ſome particular Statue of the Goddeſs, in which ſhe was 

repre- 
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| Nor Violet paicting the Cheek of thy Swain, 
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Ops X. To Lyc, 


Hough you drank the deep Stream of Tanais icy, 
The Wife of ſome barbarous Blockhead, O Lyce, 
Yet your Heart might relent to expoſe me reclin'd 
At your cruel-ſhut Door to the Rage of the Wind, 
Hark, your Gate ! how it creaks! how the Grove, 
planted round 


2 Your beautiful Villa, re-bellows the Sound! 


How Jupiter numbs all the Regions below, 
And glazes with Cryſtal the Fleeces of Snow ! 
Away with theſe Humours of Pride and Diſdain, 
To Venus ungrateful, to Cupid a Pain, 

Leſt while by the Pulley you raiſe to the top, 


W Your Rope ſhould run back, and your Bucket ſhould 


drop. 


Vo ſprightly Tyrchenian begot thee a Prude, 
Lee 


Another Penelope, harſh to be woo'd. 
O, though neither Preſents, nor vow-ſighipg Strain, 


Nor 


repreſented guiding her Wheel with a Rope, Mr. Dacier, who 
hopes to give a better account of it than others, fancies that the 
Ancients drew their Veſſels againſt the Current of Rivers, by a 
Rope faſtened to a Wheel upon their Bridges. 

Any of theſe Conjectures, if fairly proved, would explain the 
Paſſage, but they are all equally uncertain ; and the Gentleman, 


oho tranſlated this Ode has gueſſed, at leaſt, with as much Pro- 


bability as any of the Commentators, 

11. Non te Peneloten difficilem procis.] Horace does not tell Ly- 
ce that ſhe was not a Penelope, This had not been very gallant, 
and would have contradicted what follows, But he tells her, 
that ſince ſhe was born of a Tuſcan Father, ſhe was not intended 


o be a Penelope. The Tuſcans were, even to a Proverb, volup- 
tuous and wanton. Dac. 


14. Pallor amantium. ] Paleneſs, according to Ovid, is the Lo- 


ver's Colour; Palleat omnis amans, color eft hic aptus amanti; and 
Servius 
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Servius explains pallentes w/olas in Virgil, dyed with the Colour of 


44 Q. HorarTn Fraccr Carminum Lib. 3. 
Nec vir Pieria pellice ſaucius 18 
Curvat; ſupplicibus tuis 
Parcas, nec rigida mollior eſculo, 
Nec Mauris animo mitior anguibus. 
Non hoc ſemper erit liminis aut aquæ 
Ceœleſtis patiens latus. 20 
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Lovers, amantium tinctas colore. 
16. Supplicibus tuis parcas.] Horace tells Lyce, that although 


neither Preſents, nor Prayers, have Power to move her; although 
the Reſentment of her Huſband's ill Treatment cannot provoke 


her 
#1 : 
Wn 
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CARMEN XI. Ap Mercurium. ak 


[ERCURI, (nam te docilis magiſtro 
Movit Amphion lapides canendo) 

Tuque teſtudo reſonare ſeptem 
Callida nervis, 

Nec loquax olim neque grata, nunc & 

Divitum menſis & amica templis; 

Die modos, Lyde quibus obſtinatas 
Applicet aures: 

Quz, velut latis equa trima campis, 

Ludit exultium, metuitque tangi, 10 


Nup- 


Lyde muſt have been very cruelly virtuous, who could refuſe to 
hear ſuch a Poet as Horace ſing his Verſes. He applies to Mer- 
cury to inſpire him with an Ode, that ſhall be able to conquer this 
Obſtinacy, and oblige her to hear. To ſhew his Dependance on 
the God, he begins his Petition with the Miracles, which Amphion 
performed by his Inſtruction. We ſhall find in the twenty- eighth 
Ode, that Lyde no longer refuſed to liſten to the God, nor conti- 
nued in the ſame Severity of Sentiments with regard to the * 


* 


Od. 11, Tux Ops or Hor ace. 45 
Nor thy Huſband, who gives up his Heart for a Ditty 
To a Song-ſinging Wench, can provoke thee to Pity, 
O Thou, who like Serpents art gentle and kind, 

And like an old Oak art to Sofineſs inclin'd, 

Yet think not this Side can for ever ſuſtain 
Thy Threſhold hard-hearted, and Sky-falling Rain. 


20 
her to be more good-natured to her Lovers, yet even for the Sake of 
r of Love itſelf ſhe ought to treat them leſs rigorouſly, and not urge 
them to Extremities. For his Part, he ſhall not always be diſpoſed 


Com iO ON 
1 — 5 : n 


to ſupport her W lie ſighing whole Nights at her Dcor. 
Dac, 


D ————— 


OpE XI. To Mercury. 


Mercury, by whoſe harmonious Aid, 

Amphion's Voice the liſtening Stones could lead; 

And Thou, ſweet Shell, of Art to raiſe, 

On ſeven melodious Strings, thy various Lays ; 
Not vocal when you firſt were found, 

But of a ſimple, and ungrateful Sound ; 
Now tun'd ſo ſweetly to the Ear, 

That Gods and Men with ſacred Rapture hear; 
Oh ! Thou inſpire the melting Strain 

To charm my Lyde's obſlinate Diſdain, 
Who, like a Filly o'er the Field 

With playful Spirit bounds, and fears to yield 


To 


The fix firſt Strophes contain an Invocation of Mercury and the 
Lyre ; the ſix laſt form the Song, with which they inſpire him. 

Verſ. 3. Tugue teſludo.] Diodorus tells us, that the Lyre had at 
firft but four Strings, according to the Number of Seaſcns, or 
Quarters of the Heavens. Macrobius informs us, that it was af- 
tzrwards, in view to the Number of the Planets, mounted with 
ſeven Strings; from whence Pindar calls it the ſeven-tongued Lyre, 


1 | 13. Tis 


46 Q. Hoxarn Fracci Carmixuy 

Nuptiarum expers, & adhuc protervo 
Cruda marito. 

Tu potes tigres comiteſque ſilvas 

Ducere, & rivos celeres morari ; 


Ceſſit immavis tibi blandienti 15 


Janitor aulæ 
Cerberus; quamvis furiale centum 
Muniunt angues caput, æſtuatque 
Spiritus teter, ſanieſque manat 


Ore trilingui. . | 20 


Quin & Ixion, Tityoſque vultu 
Rifit invito: ſtetit urna paulum 
Sicca, dum grato Danai puellas 
Carmine mulces. 

Audiat Lyde ſcelus atque notas 25 
Virginum pœnas, & inane lymphæ | 
Dolium fundo pereuntis imo, 

Seraque fata 
Quz manent culpas etiam ſub Orco. 
Impiz, (nam quid potuere majus ?) 30 
Impiz ſponſos potuere duro 

Perdere ferro. 


Una 


13. Tu potes 1 * In the three following Strophes, the Poet 
addreſſes himſelf wholly to his Lyre. 

18, Aſtuatgue.] The common Reading, is muniunt angues caput 
ejus, atque, which the beſt Critics have found extremely unworthy 


of our Author, who never employs ejus in his Odes, except it be 


diſtributive and followed by gui, It is here abſolutely uſeleſs, fince 
the Senſe and Exprefiion are complete without it, and throws an 
inſipid Languor into one of the nobleſt Strophes in Horace, The 
Writers of Epic Poetry have with great Judgment baniſhed the 
Word entirely; nor is there a ſingle Inſtance of it in Virgil, and 

; only 


In 


n 


r ce aa. 


Od. It. Tux Oos or Horacs, 47 
To Hand of gentleſt Touch, or prove, 
Wild as ſhe is, the Joys of wedded Love. 
Thou canſt, with all tneir Beaſts of Prey, 
The liltening Foreſt lead, and powerful ſtay 
The rapid Stream. 'The Dog of Hell, 
Immenſe of Bulk, to thee ſoft-ſoothing fell 
* Thy Suppliant, though round his Head 
Illis hundred Snakes their guardian Horrours ſpread ; 
* Buleful his Breath though fiery glow'd, | 
And from his three-tongued Jaws the Poiſon flow'd, 
Izion, of his Pains beguil'd, 
And Tityos, with unwilling Pleaſure, ſmil'd ; 
Dry ſtood their Urn, while with ſoft Strain 
You ſooth'd the Labours of the Virgin Train. 
Let Lyde hear, what Pains, decreed, 
Though late, in Death attend the direful Deed, 
There doom'd to fill, unceaſing Task! 
With idle Toil, an ever-ſtreaming Cask; 
Impious, who in the Hour of Reſt, 
Could plunge their Daggers in a Huſband's Breaſt. 


Yet 


only two in Ovid. Doctor Bentley reads exeatgue ſpiritus, which 
probably directed Mr. Cuningham to the preſent Correction, which 
maintains the Propriety of the Terms, ſupports the Dignity of the 
Verſe, and gives a new Sentiment to the Strophe, 

25. Audiat Lyde.] The Poet repeats the Name of Lyde at the 
Beginning of his Song, to let her know, that on her Account par- 
ticularly, He ſings what Mercury and his Lyre inſpired, SAN, 

31. Impie.] Beſides the Beauty of this Repetition, we may ob- 
ſerve, that the Word is here taken in its proper Signification ; 
for impious ſtrictly means a Perſon, who hath not the Sentiments 
of Tenderneſs and Love, which are due to a good King; to our 
Parents, our Friends, and our Country, SAN, 


33» Face 5 


48 Q. HoraTi FLacet CArMINUM 1 

Una de multis, face nuptiali | 

Digna, perjurum fuit in parentem | 

Splendide mendax, & in omne virgo 35 
Nobilis ævum; 

Surge, quæ dixit juveni marito, 

Surge, ne longus tibi ſomnus, unde 

Non times, detur : ſocerum & ſceleſtas 
Falle ſorores ; 

Quz, velut nactæ vitulos leænæ, 

Singulos, cheu ! lacerant. Ego illis 

Mollior nec te feriam, nec intra 
Clauſtra tenebo. 

Me pater ſævis oneret catenis, 

Quod viro clemens miſero peperci: 

Me vel extremos Numidarum in agros 

| Claſſe releget. 

I, pedes quo te rapiunt & auræ, 

Dum favet nox & Venus: i ſecundo 50 

Omine, & noſtri memorem ſepulcro 
Sculpe querelam. 


CARMEN 


33. Face nuptiali.] This Expreſſion is taken metaphorically for 
the Marriage; becauſe, in the nuptial Ceremonies, the Bride was 


conducted in the Night to the Bridegroom's Houſe by the Light of 
Torches, SAN, 


£5 


mh... 


On: Taz Opts or HokxAcE. 49 


© Yet worthy of the nuptial Flame, 

To lateſt Times preſerv'd a deathleſs Name, 
Of many, one untainted Maid, 

Gloriouſly falſe, her petjur'd Sire betray'd. 
Thus to her youthful Lord ſhe cries, 

Awake, leſt Sleep eternal cloſe thine Eyes; 
Eternal Sleep ; and ah ! from whom 

You little dread the fell, relentleſs Doom, 
Oh ! fly, my Lord, this wrathful Sire; 

Far from my Silters fly, thoſe Siſters dire, 
Who riot in their Huſband's Blood, 

As Lioneſſes rend their panting Food; 
While I, to ſuch fell Deeds a Foe, 

Nor bind thee here, nor ſtrike the fatal Blow. 
Me let my Father load with Chains, 

Or baniſh to Numidia's fartheſt Plains; 
My Crime, that I a loyal Wife, 

In kind Compaſſion ſpar'd my Huſband's Life. 
While Venus, and the Shades of Night 

Protect thee, ſpeed, by Sea or Land, thy Flight; 
May every happy Omen wait 

To guide thee through this gloomy Hour of Fate, 
Yet not forgetful of my Doom, 

Engrave thy grateful Sorrows on my Tomb. : 


35. In omne virgo.] Virgo is here uſed for a married Woman, 
and there are other Examples of it. But perhaps the Port alludes 
to a remarkable Particularity of Hypermneftra's Life, who ſpared 
her Huſband Lynceus, ud ſue wirginitatis flarem ab eo illibatum, 
atqueintattum retinuiſſet. LAMB, 
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CARMEN XII. AD NEoOBULEN. 


ISERARUM eſt, neque amori dare ludum, 
Neque duici mala vino lavere 3 aut ex- : 
animati, metuentes patruz verbera linguæ. 
Tibi qualum Cithereæ puer ales, 
Tibi telas operoſzque Minerve | 
Studium aufert, Neobule, Liparzi nitor Hebri: 
Simul unctos J'iberinis humeros lavit in undis ; 
Eque: ipſo melior Bellerophonte, 


Neque pugno, neque ſegni pede victus. 


Catus 


As the Meaſures of this Ode appear differently in the Manuf. 
cripts, we cannot with Certainty depend upon any of them, The 
Grammarians, Interpreters, and Commentators are equally divid- 
ed, Some call the Metre Sotadic, a ſort of ſatyrical, burleſque 
Meaſure ; others think it a looſe kind of Numbers, and a third 
Party believe it is confined by the Ending of the Senſe, not by the 
Feet. Doctor Bentley, with all the Learning of Proſody, refutes 
all the Manuſcripts and all Editions of two hundred Years, and 
would lay any Wager, guowvis pignore contenderit, that Horace 
0 wrote the Ode according to bis Edition. The Reader may ſee 
5 on next Page in what manner the preſent Tranſlator would | 
10 have, pabliſhed it, if he had ventured to change the common Form | 
1 of it, as ſeveral Editors have done. We ſhall there find more 
5 than an Imitation of Anacreon's Meaſures; indeed they are per- 
fectly Anacreontic, and far more harmonious to the Ear, than the 
broken Divitons, or tedious Length of Lines in other Editions, It 
js confeſſed, there is nt another Ode of this Kind in Horace; nor 
indeed is there one of any Form, in which it has yet been 
publiſhed ; and perhaps we chould rather te ſurprized, that Ho- 

race 
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Ops XII. To NeoBuLE. 


n, Nhappy the Maidens, who tremble with Fear 
l Of the Stripes of a Tongue from a Guardian 
7 ſevere ; 
Nor dare the ſweet Pleaſures of drinking to prove, 

5 Nor ever give Joy to the Paſſion of Love. 


Cytherza's wing'd Son now bids Thee reſign 

The Toils of Minerva, the Spinſter divine; 

And now, Neobule, - with other Defires 

The Brightneſs of Hebrus thy Boſom inſpires ; 
When riſing robult from Tiber's rough Waves, 
Where the Oil of his Labours athletic He laves, 
Like Bellerophon skilful to rein the fierce Steed, 
At Cuffs never conquez'd, nor out ſtrip'd in Speed, 


And 


1d- 
que race hath not frequently imitated a Poet whom he loved, than 
= that this ſhould be thought the ſingle Inftance, Whoever is cu- 


rious in Erudition of this Kind may be well rewarded for the 
Trouble of reading Dr. Bentley's learned Remarks on the Mea- 
ſures of this Ode, | 


0 Verſ. 3. Metuentes patruæ werbera linguæ. ] Among the Ro- 
ſee mans Uncles had a great Power over their Nephews; and, as 
— they were not uſually ſo indulgent as Fathers, their Severity paſ- 
. | 


ſed into a Proverb. TorR, 

7. Simul unctos.] We have here a firong Proof how little the 
Manuſcripts are to be depended upon with regard to the Form of 
this Ode. In many of them this appears the ninth Line, and 


It eques melior Bellerof bonte follows nitor Hebri. But tuch an Arrange- 
Boy ment of the Lines not only confuſes the Senſe, but obliges the 
N Poet to ſay, that the Brightneſs of Hebrus is a better Horſeman 
* than Bellerophon. If ſuch a Boldneſs of Expreſſion we ge pardon- 


able in Lyric Poetry, yet it is here unneceſſary, 
. C 2 12. Ex i- 


52 Q HorarTn FAC Cargminum Lib. z. 


Catus idem per apertum fugientes 10 
Agitato grege cervos jaculari, & 
Celer alto latitantem fruticeto excipere aprum. 


12. Excipere.] This Word is properly applied to them, who lie 
in ambuſh for any one, and Horace uſes here for opprimere to ſur- 
priſe, to attack on a ſudden, Cave, 


Miſerarum eft, nec amori 
Dare ludum, negue dulci 
Mala vino lawere ; aut ex- 
animari metuentes 

Patruæ verbera linguæ. 
Tibi quauium ythereæ 
Puer ales, tibi telas 
Operoſæ que Minerva 
Stadium aufert, Neobule, 


Liparei nitor Hebri; 
Simul 


** 
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CARMEN XIII. Ap FoN TEM BAnpDpvustan. 


FONS Banduſiæ, ſplendidior vitro, 
Dulci digne mero, non ſinè floribus, 
Cras donaberis hœdo; 
Cui frons turgida cornibus 
Primis, & Venerem & prcelia deſtinat; 7 
Fruſtra : nam gelidos inhiciet tibi 
Rubro ſanguine rivos 


Laſcivi ſoboles gregis. 
Te 


A beautiful Fountain in the Eſtate of a great Poet, ought to be 
immortal ; and ſurely as long as the Name of Horace ſhall live, 
or as long as Poetry ſhall be loved, the Name of Banduſia ſhall be 
remembred among the poetical Fountains Caſtalia, Aganippe, Hipo- 
crene, Sc, There is in this Ode an inimitable Simplicity of De- 
ſcription, and it is yet more valuable, as it is a curious Example of 
the Sacrifices offered to Fountains, or rather to the Deities, who 


prelided over them, SAN. Dae. 
Verſ. 1. 


Od. 13. Tur Ops or Horace. 53 
And dextrous, with Darts never flying in vain, 
'To wound the light Stag, bounding over the Plain, 
Or active and valiant the Boar to ſurpriſe, 
Transfix'd with his Spear, as in Covert He lies, 

Simul unctos Tiberinis 

Humeros lawit in undi: 

guet ipſo melior Bell- 

bonte, negue pug no 

5 Negue Toa! ond victus: 

Catus idem per apertum 

Fugientes agitato 

rege cervot jaculari, & 


Celer alto latitantem 
Fruticeto excipere aprum. 


1 


2 Ove XIII. To THE FouNTAIN BANDUSIA. 


AND U S1, that doſt far ſurpaſs, 
The ſhining Face of poliſh'd Glaſs, 

To Thee, the Goblet, crown'd: with Flowers, 
The rich Libation jullly pours ; 

A Goat, whoſe Horns begin to ſpread, 

And bending arm his ſwelling Head, 

Whoſe Boſom glows with young Deſires, 


9 Which War or kindling Love inſpires, 

Now meditates his Blow in vain, - 

His Blood ſhall thy fair Fountain ſtain, 

When 

'E Verſ. 1. Bandufiz.] This Reading appears in the beſt Manuſ- 

cripts, and has been received by all the late Editors. If the firſt 

Copyiſis had found Blanduſia in the Text, they would never have 
be thought of changing it for Bandeſia, which is a Sabine Woro, 
e, and, according to the old Scholiaſt, the Name of the Country 
de where Horace lived. 
p- 2. Dulci digne mere. ] Ovid repreſents Numa ſacrificing. to a 
ce Fountain, and placing round it Goblets crowned with Flowers, a 
of Particular not mentioned by Horace, although it was perheps an 
10 utual Part of the Solemnity, intended to invite the. Divinity to- 
C. drink. Das. 


I, 0 3 


5+ Q. Horarn Fracci Carmixum Lib. z. 
Je flagrancis atrox hora Caniculæ 
Neſcit tangere : tu frigus amabile 
Feſſis vomere tauris 
Pcxbes, & pecori vago. 
Fies nobilium tu quoque fontium, 
Me dicente cavis impoſitam ilicem 
daxis, unde loquaces 
Lymphe defiliunt tuæ. 
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CARMEN XIV. De RR DIT u AUGUSTI. 


I ERCULIS ritu modo dictus, 6 plebs, 
| Morte venalem petiiſſe laurum 
Cziar, Hiſpana repetit pens tes 
Victor ab ora. 
Unice gaudens mulier matito 
Prodeat, juflis operata divis; 


5 


Et 


Auguſtus left Rome in June 727 for his Britiſh Expedition, but ſa- 
tisfied with the dubmiſſion of that People, he turned his Arms againſt 
the Spaniards, and did not return to Rome until the Year 730, 
As the Poet celebrated his Departure in the Ode, O Diva gratum, 
ſo he now celebrates his Return; and after having deſcribed the 
public Ceremonies of the Feſtival, he ends with his Enjoyment of 
the Day at home in his private Family. Torn, 

Verſ. 1. Herculis ritu.) It is probable, that the Victories, 
which Auguſtus gained over the Cantabrians, had given occaſion to 
the Pets and Orators of the Jime to compare him to Hercules. 

Horace alſo uſes a Compariſcn, which Flattery had rendered ſa- 
c1cd, but with this Advantage, that Auguſtus now returns victo- 
T10us to Rome, as Hercules formerly went to Latium after his Ex- 
ploits in Spain, SAN. 
Mr. Dacicr, who denies that Hercules ever was in Spain, ex- 
plains the Paſſage by a real Piece of Hiſtory. Avguſtus having fal- 
len dangerouſly ill in Spain, the People, alarmed for his Lite, o- 
penly compared him to Hercules, who obtained by Death alone the 
Rewards and Crowns due to his Valour, From hence the Poet 
ſays, laurum norte venalem. 


2. Pet iiſſe 
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Od. 14. Tut ObEs or Horace. 55 
When the fierce Dog-Star's fervid Ray 

Flames forth, and ſets on Fire the Day, 

You a refreſhing Coolneſs yield 

To vagrant Flocks, that range the Field, 

Or to the Labour-wearied Team 

Pour forth the Freſhneſs of thy Stream. 

Soon ſhalt Thou flow a noble Spring, 

While in immortal Verſe I ſing 

The Trees, which ſpread the Rocks around, 

From whence thy pratling Waters bound. 


a 


* 


Ope XIV. On the Return 
SPAIN. 


HY Prince, O Rome, who foreign Realms 
1 Explor'd like Jove's immortal Son, 
Fearleſs to ſearch the Laurel Wreath 
By Death and glorious Daring won, 
ViRtorious comes from fartheſt Spain 
To Rome and all his Guardian Gods ag ain. 


of AuGusTUs from 


Let Her, who to her Arms receives, | 
With Joy her owr,, her Jaurel'd Spouſe, 
Her private Sacrifice perform'd, 


Pay to juſt Heaven her public Vows, 
: And 


2. Petiiſſe laurum morte wenalem.) Horace would only ſiy, that 
Auguſtus nad expoſed his Life by marching in Ferſon aga nt the 
Enemies of the Roman Empire. Morte venalem ſignifies morte fix e 
66114, five guaſita, otherwiſe the Poet muſt aſſert, that a Con- 
queror, who ſurvives his Victory, is unworthy of the Laurel; 
which is falſe in iifelf, and would have been an Outrage to Au- 
guſtus, who returned in Safety. SAN, 

5. Unice gaudens,] This Correction is due to Mr. Cuningham, 
and has been received into the Text by Mr. Sanaden. To ſay 
that Livia was in a ſingular manner ſenſible to the Joy of her Huf- 

C4 band's 


MAY 


565 Q. Honarn FTA Carmixnyum Lib. z. 
Et ſoror clari ducis, & decoræ 
Supplice vitta 
Virgivum matres, juvenumque nuper 
Soſpitum. Vos © pueri, & puellæ 
Jam viram expertes, male ominatis 
Parcite verbis. 
Hic dies vere mihi feſtus atras 
Eximet curas : ego nec tumultum, 
Nec mori per vim metuam, tenente 
Czſare terras. | | 
I, pete unguentem, puer, & coronas, 7 
Et cadum Marſi memorem duelli; 


Spartacum 


band's Return, was artfully to diſtinguiſh her by a Praiſe, which 
could not be offenſive to others. But to ſay, that the loved her 
Huſband only, nico marito, were an Injury to other Roman La- 
dies, who either were, or at leaſt were willing to be thought e- 
qually virtuous, 

Mr. Dacier, to avoid this offenſive Rudeneſs, thinks we may 
conſtrue unico marito, an Huſband, who hath not an Equal. This 
Conttruction would indeed fave the Poet's good Manners, but per- 
haps it may be difficult to find an Inſtance where wnicus is taken 
in ſuch a Senſe, 

Mulier.] Horace uſes this Word in ſpeaking of Helen and Cleo- 
patra 3 from whence we may believe it was a Word of greater Dig- 
nity, than it is commonly eſteemed, Livia, to whom it is here ap- 
plied, was the fourth and laſt Wife of Auguſtus, She was equally 
remarkable for her D.ſcretion, as her Beauty, 

6. Juſlis operata divis.] After having performed her domeſtic 
Sacrifices, ſhe ought to come forth, prodeat, in public Proceſſion, 
to thank the juſt Gods fer the Victories and Return of Auguſtus, 
The Latins uſed the Words everari and facere, for ſacrificing. Lam. 

8. Supplice vittd.] The Roman Ladies uſually bound their 
Heads, as a Mark ot their Chaſtity, with Fillets, which common 
Women durſt not wear, But Horace rather means the ſacred 
Veils, with which they covered their Heads and Hands in Sacrifi- 
ces, public Prayers, and Proceſſions upon extraordinary 1 

N AC. 

10. Soſyitum. ] As this Campaign had been fatal to many young 
Gentlemen, who went with Auguſtus, the Poet, after having ſpo- 
keu of the Families, whoſe Sons had eſcaped from the Danger 2 

t 


eee 


Od. 14. Tus Oors or Horace. 57 
And let the fair Octavia lead 
The Matron Train in ſuppliant Veils array'd ; 


The Matron-Train, to whoſe glad Arms 
Their Sons, with Conquett crown'd, return; 
And you, fair Youth, whole pious Tears 
Your ſaughter'd Sires and Huſbinds mourn, . 
This Day at leaſt your Griefs reſtrain, 
And luckleſs from ill-omen'd Words abttain. 


This Day, with truly ſeſtal Joy, 
Shall drive all gloomy Cares away, 
For while imperial Cæſar holds 
O'er the glad Earth his awful Sway, 
Nor Fear of Death from foreign Arms, 
Or civil Rage my dauntleſs Soul alarms, 
Boy, bring us Eſſence, bring us Crowns ; 
Pierce me a Cask of ancient Date, 
Bg with the floried Marſian War, 


And with its glorious. Deeds replete, | 
It 
the War, Juvenum ſeſpitum, addreſſes himſelf to thoſe, who had 
loſt any Relations in it, He demands of the firſt their Gratitude 
to the Gods, and intreats the reſt not to diſturb the Feſtival with 
their Grief, however juſt, SAR. 
10, Paeri & pucllæ.] The common Reading is 
Vos d pueri, & puclle | 
Jam virum experta@, male ominatis 
c Parcite verbis. 
This Reading is in many Places defective. It neither appears, 
that theſe Boys and Girls had any Reaſon to ſay Things of bad 
Augury in the middle of a public Feſtival, nor ſhould the Poct 
have failed to explain himſelf by ſome Terms in Oppoſition to 
ſeſpitum, Expertes was probably changed into exper:@, by miſtak- 
ing virim for the Acculative Caſe fingular. The Correction we 
owe to Mr, Cuningham. 

14. Ego nec tumultum.] By tumultus the Poet. means the c:vil 
Wars, and by vis all foreign Wars. He with Reaſen ſpeaks of 
the Tranquility of the Roman Empire, for Auguſtus a ſecond. 
time ſhut the Temple of Janus when he returned from Spain, 

Tora, SAN. 


1%, Marſi memorem duelli.] This War was called the Social and 
C 5 Italian 


A 


8 Q HorarTi Fracci Carminum Lib. z. 
Spattacum ſi qua potuit vagantem 

Fallere teita. 20 
Dic & arguiz properet Neætæ 
N. yrrheum nodo conibete crinem : 
Si per inviium more janitorem 

Fiet, abito. | 
Lenit albeicens animos capillus 25 
Licjum & rixe Cupidos protervæ. 
Non ego hoc ferrem calidus juventa, 

Conlule Plauco. 


Italian War, which Horace calls Marſian, becauſe it was begun 
by the Marſi, As the Memory of this War was marked on the 
Caſk, for which the Poet ſends his Slave, the Wine muſt have 
been Gxty-eight Years old, This is a pleaſant Extravagance of 
calling it very old, SAN, 
19. Spartacum.) Horace could not better paint the Ravage of 
this War, than in doubting whether a Caſk of Wine had eſcaped 
the Plunder of Spartacus, and his Gladiators, But we may re- 
mark, that while the Poet calls in Pleaſantry for his Wine, he has 
artfully deſcribed the Diſorders of theſe two Wars, in Oppoſition 
to the Tranquility and Peace, which the Empire enjoyed under 
Auguſtus. Dac, 
25. Al. 


CARMEN XV. In CuLoriIm, 


XOR pauperis Ibyci, 
Tandem nequitiz ſige modum tux, 
Famoſiſque laboribus: 
Maturo propior deſine faneri 
Inter ludere virgines, 5 
Et Qellis nebulam ſpargere candidis. 
Non 


Tranſlated by Doctor Dunx1N. 


When the Proftitutes of Rome grew old, that they might con- 
tinue their infamous Commerce with Impunity, they married ſome 


. : poor 
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Od. 15. Tax Opus or Horacs. 59 


If yet one jovi 1 Cask remain 
Since wandering Spartacus o'erſwept the Plain, 


Invite Nezra to the Feaſt, 
Who ſweetly charms the liſtening Ear, 
And bid the Fair one haſte to bind 
In careleſs Wreaths her eſſenc'd Hair, 
But ſhould her Porter bid you flay, 
Leave the rough, ſurly Rogue, and come away. 


When hoary Ave upon our Heads 
Pours down its chilling Weight of Snows, . 
No more the Breaſt with Anger burns, 
No more with amorous Heat it glows : 
Such Treatment Horace would not bear, 
When warm with Youth, when Tullus fill'd the Con- 
ſul's Chair. | 
25. Albeſcens capillus.] The Poet gives a Reaſon for his Gentle” 
neſs of Temper, in bidding his Slave return, if the Porter wou 
not give him Entrance, Horace was now in his forty-firſt Year» 
and Age had made his amorous Reſentmeats languid and feeble. 
| LAMB, 
28. Conſule Planco.] Munatius was Conſul in the Year when the 


Battle of Philippi was fought, where our Poet appeared in the 
Cauſe of Liberty, and was a Tribune under Brutus. Boxp. 


— . — — _— 


Ops XV. To Curoris:.. 


HOU poor Man's Incumbraace, Thou Rake- 
; of a Wife, 

At length put an End to this infamous Life; 
Now near thy long Home, to be rank'd with the Shades, 

Give over to frisk it with buxom young Maids, 
And, turrow'd with Wrinkles, proſaneiy to ſhroud. 
Thoſe bright Conſtellations with Age's dark Cloud, 
| W hat 


poor Wretch, who was more their Slave than Hoſband. Pau- 
teres eligunt, ut nomen tantum wirorum babere VIdeatiur, gui ga- 
C6. tie ter 


bo Q Horarn Fracer Carminum Lib. z. 


Non, ft quid Pholoen ſatis, 

Et te, Chlori, decet. Filia reQius 
Expugnat juvenum domos, 

Puiſo Thyas uti concita tympano. 10 
Illam cogit amor Nothi 

Laſcivi ſimilem ludere capreæ: 
Te lanæ prope nobilem 

Tonſz Luceriam, non cytharz, decent, 
Nec flos purpureus roſæ, I5 

Nec poti vetulam fæce tenus cadi. 
rienter rivales ſuſtineant, ſs muſſitaverint, illico prijiciendi, S. 
Ir ROME. Such were Chloris and Ibycus. Torr. Dac, 

8. Filia re is. ] Doctor Bentley hath quoted Plautus and Seneca 
to prove a Cuſtom, among the common Women in Rome of break- 


ing open the Houſes of their Gallants, by which the preſent Paſ- 
ſage 


| — 


Carmen XVI. Ar MAzaCENATEM. 


NCLUSAM Danaön turris aenea, 

; Robuſtzque fores, & vigilum canum 

Triſtes excubiæ munierant ſatis 
Nocturnis ab adulteris; 


St 


That Riches-occaſion the greateſt Evil, and that an honeſt, con- 
tented Mediocrity brings the greateſt Good, is the whole Deſign of 
this Ode, Mr. Dacier imagines, the Poet's principal Intention- 
was to thank Mxzcenas for a little Dwelling which he had given 
him, and to affure him that he was happier in this little Dwelling, 
than if his Patron had made him Governor of a Province or a King- 


dom. 

Verſ. 2. Rebuſtegue. fores,) The Latins uſed robuflus and robuſ- 
teus for robereus and roburneus, any thing made of Oak, We 
find. in Plautus, carcer robuſtus; and in Feſtus, arcæ robuſie, 

4 | Horace 


Ht 0 


ng © 34 


Od. 16. Taz Opes or Horace, 61 


What Phgloe well, with a Decency free, 
Might practiſe, fits aukward, O Chloris, on Thee; 
Like her, whom the Timbrel of Bacchus arouſes, 
Thy Daughter may better lay ſiege to the Houſes 
Of youthful Gallants, while ſhe wantonly gambols, 
Of Nothus enamour'd, like a Goat in its Rambles ;. 
The Spindle, the Diſtaff, and Wool-ſpinning thrifty, 
Not muſical Inſtruments fit Thee at fifty, 
Nor Roſes impurpled, enriching the Breeze, 
Nor Hogſheads of Liquor drunk down to the Lees. 


ſage is well explained, The Quotation from Seneca is very pretty; 
Criſpus Paſſienus uſed often to ſay, that we hold, not ſhut the 
Door, againſt Flattery, which we treat like a Miſtreſs, who is wel- 
come if ſhe gently force open the Door, but more welcome if the. 
break it open. Criſpus Paſſtenus ſepe dicebat, Adulationi ros oppo- 
nere, ron claudere dium, & guidem fic, quemadmodum amica ſolet, 


gue fi impulit, grata eft, gratior, ſi effregerit.. 


—_— 


— — — — EY 


Op XVI. To Mzctnas. 


F watchful Dogs an odious Ward 
Might well one hapleſs Virgin guard, 
When in a Tower of Braſs immur'd, 
And by ſtrong Gates of Oak ſecur'd, 
Although by mortal Gallants lewd 
With all their midnight Arts purſu'd, 


Had: 
Horace tells us, that the Walls of this Tower were oſ Braſs, and 
the Doors of Oak, to ſhew that they were extremely ſtrong. Sa ny 


4. Ned urnis ab adulteris,] This Paſſage is a new Proof of a Re- 
mark already made, that the Latins uſed Adulerer for a Lover. 


6. Jupiter 


62 Q. HorarTit FLAC I Carmixum 
Si non Acriſium virginis abditæ 
Cuſtodem pavidum Jupiter & Venus 
Riſiſſent: fore enim tutum iter & patens, 
Converlo in pretium Deo. 
Aurum per medios ire ſatellites, 
Et perrumpere amat ſaxa, potentius 
Ita fulmineo. Concidit auguris 
Argivi domus, ob lucrum 
Demerſa exitio. D.fdit urbium 
Portas vir Macedo, & ſubruit æmulos 
Reges muneribus, Munera navium 
Sævos illaqueant duces. 
Creſcentem ſequitur cura pecuniam, 
Majorumque fames. Jure perhorrui 
Latè conſpicuum tollere verticem, 
Mzcenas, equitum decus, 


by 

10 * ; 
9 

” 


20 


Quanto 


6. Jupiter & Venus.] This Oppoſition of Characters is beauti- 
ful. On one fide Acrihus diſtruſtful, unquiet, and vigilant ; em- 


ploying all Methods to hinder any Acceſs to his Daughter, On 


the other, Jupiter and Venus tranquil, contented, and ſure of 


Succeſs, laughing at the Precautions of the Father, 


SAN, 


8. In pretium.] Horace follows the common and ancient Opi- 
nion, that Jupiter tran:formed himſelf into a Shower of Gold, In 
Terence, as explained by Donatus, the God appears behind a gol- 
den Shower, which breaks open his Paſſage, and he then enters the 
Tower in a human Form. Pretium is not here uſed for Pretium 
concubitus, as ſome Commentators imagine. Aurum, Pecunia, 


Pretium, Lucrum, and Munera, ſignify the ſame thing. | 
12. Auguris Argiv1 domus.) Eriphile diſcovered to her Brother 


Dac, 


Adraſtus, where her Husband Amphiaraus had concealed himſelf, 
that he might not be obliged to go to the War of Thebes, from 
whence he knew he ſhould never return. She received. a Neck- 
lace of Pearl as the Price of her Treachery, and Amphiaraus went 
to the Siege, where he was ſlain, Her Son Alcmæon, in Revenge 
for his Father, put her to Death; and he was afterwards killed by 
his Uncles in Vengeance for their Siſter. Thus Horace juſtly ſays, 
that the Avarice of one Woman was the Ruin of the whole Fa- 


mily, 


LamB., 


13. Exitio, 


© 
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04. 16. Tur Oprs or Horacs.. 
Had not great Jove, and Venus fair 
Laugh'd at her Father's fruitleſs Care, 
For well they knew no Fort could hold 
Againſt a God when chang'd to Gold, 
Stronger than Thunder's winged Force 
All powerful Gold can ſpeed its Courſe, 
Through watchful Guards its Paſſage make, 
And loves through ſolid Walls to break; 


OE ef. ann. AF S ww @@ 3 


From Gold the overwhelming Woes, 
That cruſh'd the Grecian Augur roſe : 


Philip with Gold through Cities broke, 


And rival Monarchs felt his Yoke ; 
Captains of Ships to Gold are Slaves, 
Though fierce as their own Winds and Waves; 
Ye: gloomy Care, and Thirſt of more, 
Atiends the fl encreaſing Store. 

While You in humble Rank appear, 
Gracing the Knighthood that You wear, 
By your Example taught, I dread. 


To raiſe the far conſpicuous Head. 
23 


13. Exitio.] They, who read demerſa excidio, join together two 
metaphorical Terms, which contradict each other. Beſides, ex1itis 
is found in the greateſt Number of the beſt Manuſcripts 3 negue 
aliter plures & potiores codices. BEN. 

14. Vir Macedo.) Philip was adviſed by the Oracle of Apollo to 
fight with golden Spears, and it was one of his Maxims, that no 
Fortreſs was impregnable, into which an Aſs could enter loaden 
with Gold, of 

15. Munera navium,] Even Captains of Ships are not Proof a- 
gainſt the Temptations of Gold, It has been always remark- 
able that Seamen have ſomething of Rudeneſs and Fierceneſs in 
their Manners and Temper ; but perhaps the Poet intended this 
Remark particularly againſt ſome Captains of Ships at that Time, 
who failed in their Duty, by being corrupted with Gold. Toa. 

17. Creſcentem ſequitur, Cc. ] Horace hath already proved, by 
Examples both of Fable and Hiſtory, that neither Prudence nor 
Honour are of Strength ſufficient to reſiſt the Power of Gold. He 

| now 


6 Q Horari Face Carminum Lib. 3. 
Quanto quiſque ſibi plura negaverit, 
A Dis plura feret. Nil cupientium b 
Nudus caſtra peto ;z. & transfuga divitum 
Partes linquere geſtio, 
Contemtæ dominus ſplendidior rei, 29 
Quam ſi quidquid arat non piger Appulus 
Occultare meis dicerer horreis, 
Magnas inter opes inops. 
Puræ rivus aquæ, ſilvaque jugerum 
Paucorum, & ſegetis certa fides meæ, 30 
Fulgentem imperio fertilis Africe 
Fallit, ſorte beatior.. 
Quanquam nec Calabra. mella ferunt apes, 
Nec Læſtrygonià Bacchus in amphora 


Langueftit mihi, nec pinguia Gallicis 35 
Creſcunt vellera paſcuis; 
\ Importuna 


now adds two Evile, which frequently ariſe from Riches, an Increaſe 
ef our Diſquietudes, and an Enlargement of our Deſires. SAN. 

22. Nil cuptentium cafira r Perhaps the Poet, in thus op- 
poſing the Contented to the Rich, deſigned to praiſe Mæcenas, in 
Oppoſition to other great Men of that Time, whoſe Ambition was 
ever in purſuit of Power and Employments. To ſhew that he te- 
folved to follow the Party of his Patron, he makes uſe of a Me 
taphor taken ſrom War, and the Deſerters, who leave one Side to 
follow the Fortunes of another. SAN, 

25. Contemtæ rei.) Horace calls his little Farm a contemptible 
Fortune; not in his own Eſteem, for that were ridiculous, but in 
the Opinion of the Great, who would not envy him ſuch a Poſ- 
ſeſſion. Yet it was glorious to be Poſſeſſor cf what he owed to 
the Bounty of his Patron; not to his own Sollicitations and Pur- 
ſuits, Dac, 

29. Magnas inter opes inops.] Nothing is more common than 
this Poverty in the midſt of Abundance, In ſome it proceeds from 
Avarice, in others from Prodigality, while He, who is contented 
with a moderate Fortune, knows not either of theſe contrary Ex- 
cefles, which render the Miſer.and the Prodigal equally _— 
5 AN. 


30. Segetis 
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Od. 16. Tus Opts or HoRAcx. 65 


The more we to ourſelves deny, 

The more the bounteous Gods ſupply. 

Far from the Quarters of the Great, 

Happy, though naked, I retreat, 

And to th' unwiſhing Few with Joy 

A bleſs'd and bold Deſerter fly. 

Poſſeſt of what the Great deſpiſe, 

In real, richer Pomp I riſe, 

Than if, from fair Apulia's Plain, , 


I ſtor'd in Heaps the various Grain, 


While, of the wealthy Maſs ſecure, 
Amidſt the rich Abundance poor, 

A Streamlet flowing through my Ground, 
A Wood, which a few Acres bound, 
A little Farm of kindly Soil, 
Nor faithleſs to its Maſter's Toil, 
Shall tell the Conſul, whoſe Domain 
Extends o' er Afric's fertile Plain, 
Though of his envied Lot poſſe ſs'd, 
He ne'er ſhall be like Horace bleſs'd. 

Though nor the fam'd Calabrian Bee 
Collect its flowery Sweets for me; 
For me no Formian Vintage grows, 
With mellow'd Warmth where Bacchus flows: 
Nor on the verdant Gallic Mead 
My Flocks of richer Fleeces feed, 

Yet 


30. Segetis fides.] This Paſſage is particularly difficult, and ought 
to be carefully explained. Firſt, rivus, y and fides are all to 
be applied to one common 8 a Manner of Writing very 
uſual in Horace, Secondly, Africæ is governed both of imperie 
and ſerte. Fulgens imperio Africe, is a Paraphraſe for the Procon- 
ful of Africa, and ſors Africæ ſigniſies the Proconſulſhip or Go- 
vernment of that Province. The Latins uſually ſaid, ſors Africe, 
1s Macedonia, ſors Provinciarum, becauſe their Governments 

were 
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66 Q. Horartn PFracci Carminum Lib. z. 
Importuna tamen pauperies abeſt ; 
Nec, fi plura velim, tu dare deneges. 
Contracto meliùs parva cupid ine 
Vectigalia porrigam, 
Quam ſi Mygdoniis regnum Alyattei 
Campis continuem, Multa petentibus 
Deſunt multa, Bene eſt, cui Deus obtulit 
Parca, quod ſatis eſt, manu. 


were determined by Lot. Laſtly, fallit does not fignify latet or ig- 
noratur, but opinione ſua decepit. The Terms being thus explain- 
ed, the Conſtruction muſt be formed, ager meu: Calira beat ior A- 
Vic ſorte obtenia fallit Africæ proconſulem. The Proconſul was 
indebted to Chance for his Magiſtracy. Horace owed his Farm to 
the Friendſhip of Mæcenas. The Proconſul believes himſelf more 
happy than Horace; but he is deceived, becauſe he is ignorant, that 
great Revenues and Happineſs are very different Things. Perhaps 
our Poet intended a Stroke of Satire upon the Perſon, who was 
then Governor of Afric, and who might have owed, like Him, his 
Fortune to Mæcenas. BENT. SAN, 
37. Importuna tamen pauperies.] Importunus properly ſignifies a 
Perſon, who hath no Port or Harbour, and conſequently never 
knows Repoſe. From hence it is very ſtrongly applied to Poverty. 
40. Vectigalia — We ſhall only be capable of explain- 
ing this Paſſage by regularly purſuing the Poet's Reaſoning, By 
contracting my Defires I ſhall more largely extend my little Fortune, 
tban if I could unite the Kingdoms o Lydia and Phrygia under my 
Government, Vectigalia ſignifies the Kevinices or Incomes of an 
Eſtate, and may not improperly be uſed for the Eftate itſelf, which 
the Poet thus enlarges by contracting his Defires, The Word por - 
rigere 


— 


CARMEN XVII. Ap ELI UM LAMIAM. 


LI, vetuſto nobilis ab Lamo, 
H (Quando & priores hinc Lamias ferunt 
Denominatos & nepotum 


Per memores genus omne faſtos 


AuQore 


Mr. Sanadog firikes out of this Ode the ſecond, third, fourth 
and fifth Lines, and reads it thus; 21 
ty 


bag” 
w 


Dd. 17. Tur Ovrs or Horace, 67 


et am I not with Want oppreſt, 
hich vainly ſeeks the Port of Reſt, 


Nor would thy bounteous Hand deny 
'Y 1y larger Wiſhes to ſupply 3 | 

4 But while thoſe Wiſhes I reſtrain, 
Farther I ſtretch my ſmall Dem.iae 


Than could I diſtant Kingdoms join, 


And make united Empires mine; 
For ſure the State of Man is ſuch, 


They greatly want, who covet much: 
Then happy He, whom Heaven hath fed 
With frugal, but ſufficient Bread, | 


gere frequently ſignifies in the beſt Authors, to extend, to ſtretch, 
out, or enlarge, Mr, Dacier makes the Poet ſay, that he could 

pay his little Taxes with more Eaſe in this manner, than if he 

were King of Lydi:, and were obliged to pay great Tributes, Mr. 

Sanadon, by an unauthoriſed Correction, reads colligam, I ſhall 
collect my little Revenues with more Pleaſure than if, 2 In both 

theſe Interpretations the Poet's Reaſoning is broken and uncon- 

nected, and the Oppoſition between the Contraction of our Wiſhes, 
and an Enlargement of our Eſtates is loſt. 

41. Alyattei.] Le Fevre propoſed this Correction, which has been 
received by Doctor Bentley, Mr. Cuningham, and Sanadon. Aly- 
attici, which appears in the Editions, is no more Latin than Acbil- 
licus, or Orefticus ; and perhaps cannot be found in one ancient Ma- 
nuſcript. The Latins read Alyattes, Alyattis, or Ayattei; as A- 
chilles, Achillis, or Achille Ga, Ulyſfis, or Ulyſſet, 


* 


Ove XVII. To ETrus LAMuIA. 


LIUS, whoſe ancient Lineage ſprings 
From Lamus, Founder of the Name, 
(From whom a ſacred Line of Kings 
Shines through the long Records of Fame, 


| Ty F:om 
Ali, vetuſto nobilis ab Lamo 
Qui Formiarun; menia, &c. 
| This 


68 Q. Horarti FLAC Canminum Lib 3. 
Auctore ab illo ducit originem, 
Qui Formiarum mernia dicitur 
Princeps, & innantem Maricæ 
Litoribus tenuiſſe Lirin 
Late tyrannus) cras foliis nemus 
Multis & alga litus inutili 
Demiſſa tempeſtas ab Euro 
Sternet; aquæ niſi fallit augur 
Annoſa cornix. Dum potes, aridum 
Compone lignum: cras genium mero 
Curabis, & porco bimeſtri, 15 
Cum famulis operum ſolutis. 


This Critie thinks it his Duty (ſo he expreſſes it) to relieve the 
Poet from the Weight of an uſeleſs, heavy Parentheſis, which de- 
forms the Ode by its Length, "ity proſaic Turn of Expreſſion, and 
its Obſcurity. Dicitar follows ferurt in the ſame Sentence, and 
the ſame Senſe, Ducts, the Reading of all the Manuſcripts, and 
of all Editions, diſorders the Conſtruction beyond the Power of 
Grammar, and the ffth Verſe is only a Repetition of the firſt, 

Theſe Reaſons oblige him to think, that the four L.nes.are an 
Addition of ſome miſerable Pedant, or bad Poet, in ſome Age af- 
ter the Times of pure Latinity. 


— — — — —_ — 


CARMEN XVIII. Ap Favunun. 


AUNE, Nympharum fugientium amator, 


Per meos fines & aprica rura ; 
Lenis 


Tranſlated by Dr. Dunx1N, | 
This Ode is divided into two equal Parts, The firſt contains 
the Petition of the Poet; the ſecond the Benefits of the God, and 
the Acknowledgments of the Village. Mr. Sanadon ſays there is 
nothing extraordinary in this Poem, but that it is written in a fine 
Taſte, the Deſign well maintained, the Verſification gy tn the 
3 entiments 


Od. 5, Tus Ovpes or Horace, 63 
From whom th' illuſtrious Race aroſe, 

Who firſt poſſeſs'd the Formian Towers, 
Ard reign'd where Liris ſmoothly flows 

To fair Marica's marſhy Shores) 


If the old Shower-foretelling Crow 
Croak not her boading Note in vain, 
To- morrow's Eattern Storm ſhall trow 
The Woods with Leaves, with Weeds the Main. 


{ Then pile the Fuel while you may, 
* And chear your Spirit high with Wine, 


5 Give to your Slaves one idle Day, 

And feaſt upon the fatted Swine. 
e | 
b It muſt be confeſſed, that the Text is not without Difficulty, 
d which Heinſius firſt perceived, and which Dr. Bentley endeavours 
d to remedy by reading ducit inſtead of ducrs, conſtruing genus as a 
0 Nominative Caſe, and continuing the Parentheſis down to zyran- 
of 


nus. 
Verſ. 7. Innantem Maricæ litoribus.] Horace here deſeribes a 

in River-God, and by che Word innantem gives us a beautiful Image 

A of the Smoothneſs, with which he rolls his Waters to the Sea, 


Oe 


— —_ 


Op XVIII. To Favunus 


AUNUS, who with eager Flame 
Chaſe the Nymphs thy flying Game, 
If a tender Kid diſtain, 
Each returning Year, thy Fane, 


is 
If 


d Sentiments natural, the Images pleaſing and rural, the Expreſſion 
caſy and elegant. | 5 N 0 


Verſ. 3» 


70 AQ. HoT PLaccert Cagminum Lib. 


Lenis incedas, abeaſque parvis 
. A quus alumnis; 
Si tener pleno cadit hœdus anno; 
Larga nec deſunt Veneris ſodali 
Vina crateræ; vetus ara multo 
Fumat odore. 
Ludit herboſo pecus omne campo, 
Cum tibi Nonz redeunt Decembres ; 10 
Feſlus in pratis vacat otioſo 5 
Cum bove pagus: 
Inter audaces lupus errat agnos : 
Spargit agreſtes tibi ſilva frondes: 3 
Gaudet inviſam pepuliſſe foſſor 15 q 
Ter pede terram : ö 
CARu RN 


Verſ. 3. Abeaſque.] The Romans believed, that many of their 
Gods paſſed their Winter in one Country, and their Summer in L 
another. Faunus was of this Number. He went from Arcadia to 
Italy the thirteenth of February, and returned the fifth of Decem- 
ber. His Departure and Return were celebrated with Sacrifices, | 
and probably this Ode was written for his December Feſtival, from 
whence the Poet ſays abeas. 1 

It is not difficult to ſee that this Fiction is founded upon a na- 
tural Reaſon, taken from the Changes of the Seaſons in Italy, Where 
the Earth opens her Boſom in Fruitfulneſs to the Month of Fe- ; 
bruary, and is hardened by Froſt in December, Dac, ® 

4. Parvis aguus alumnis.] The Vulgar believed, that this God 
ſent Phantoms and Spectres to diſturb their Infants in the Night; 
and upon this Foundation the Commentators imagine that Horace 
intreats him to ſpare the Children of h's Domeſtics. But by alu. 
nit, the Poet means the Younglings of his Flocks, which had moſt 
Occaſion for the Protection of the God to preſerve them againſt 
the Inclemency of the approaching Winter. Box D. 
6. Veneris ſodali.] This Cup is called the Compar ion of Venus, 


becauſe Venus and Bacchus are mutually intereſted to converſe to- 


gether, and ſupport each other's Gaiety, Thus Ariſtophanes calls 
Wine the Milk of Venus, | | 


9. Ludit 


Torn, i 


10 


* 


Od. 18. Tux Opts or HeRAcE. 71 


If with Wine we raiſe the Soul 
(Social Venus loves the Bowl) 
If thy dedicated Shrine 


smoke with Odours,—Breath divine, 
Gently traverſe o'er my Bounds, 


Gently through my ſunny Grounds, 
Gracious to my fleecy Breed, 


Sporting o'er the flowery Mead. 


See my Flocks in ſportive Vein 
Friſk it o'er the verdant Plain, 
When through Winter's Gloom thy Day 


= Feltal ſhines, the Peaſants play 


* * 
r 


: On the graſſy- matted Soil, 


Round their Oxen, free from Toil. 
See the Wolf forgets his Prey, 

With my daring Lambs to play; 

See the Foreſt's bending Head 

At thy Feet its Honours ſhed, 

While with joyful Foot the Swain 
Beats the Glebe he plow'd with Pain. 


e Oo 
9. Ludit Berboſo.] The ſecond Part of the Ode begins here. 
The Flocks feel the Protection of the God, and forget their na- 
tural Timidity. The Team is looſed from the Plow, and the 
Swain, in ruſtic Dance, beats the Earth in Revenge for his Labour 
of cultivating it. | 
14. Spargit agreſtes.] In Italy the Trees ſhed their Leaves in 
December, and Horace artfully manages this Circumſtance, as if 
he Trees themſelves, touched by the Divinity of Faunus, poured 
down their Leaves to cover his Way, It was cuſtomary, in all 
rural Feſtivals, to ſtrow the Ground with Leaves, as in Virgil, 
pargere bumum florentibus berbis. Dac, 
16. Ter. ] This was probably the Meaſure of their Dances; or 
perhaps the Poet would mark the Number of thoſe Dances, which 
ight have been performed three times in a Day; in the Morn- 
ng, Mid-day, and Evening, for ſome myſterious Reaſon no longer 


\ 


aon. . ToRR, SAN, 
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Canwin XIX. Ap TeLteenvh, 


UANT UM diſtet ab Inacho 
Ced us, pro patria non timidus mori, 
Narras, & genus Æaci, 
Ec pugnata ſacro bella ſub Ilio: 
Quo Chium pretio cadum 5 
Mercemur, quis aquam temperet ignibus, 
Quo præbente domum, & quota 
Pelignis caream frigoribus, taces. 
Da Lunz proper- novæ, 
Da noctis mediæ, da puer, augur :s 10 
| Murenæ: 


While Horace propoſed ſome Diverſion in Honour of Murena, 
who had been choſen Augur, a young Greek, called Telephus, 
continually entertained the Company with the ancient Hiſtory of 
his Country. The Poet interrupted him, telling him, that it were 
better to enquire where the beſt Wine was to be had, with all other 
Requiſites for a 2 that they might drink their Friend's Health, 
and do him Honour in his new Employment. The gay Propoſal 
ſucceeded, Horace put it into Verſe, and his Ode is written with 
that ſpirited Delicacy, which Men of Wit and Pleaſure give to 
every thing they ſay. Dac, 

Verſ. 4. Pugnata ſacro ſub Ilio.J Euſtathius tells us, that Troy 
was called ſacred, not only becauſe it was built by Gods, but be- 
cauſe it contained a Number of Temples, from whence Virgil calls 
it the Houſe of Gods, Divum domus, | 

6. Quis aguam temperet ignibus.] This warm Water muſt have 
been intended for Bathing, The Ancients never ſat down at their 

Entertainments until they had bathed, Bono, 
7. Nuecta,] It is hard to ſay what this refers to; ſome under- 
ſtand bor; others domo. Some even change the Text, and read 
guotus 3 but this is neither authoriſed, nor neceſſary, Mr, Sana- 
don thinks that ſumms or collect, or ſymbold ſhould be underſtood, 
and that Horace demands to what Expence their Wine, their Bath, 
and Fire would amount. 
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L, Pelig- 


E A third to our Friend in his Poſt of divining. 


(73) 


Ons XIX. To TELeenvs. 
HEN Inachus reign'd to Thee is notorious, 
When flain for his Country was Codrus the 
glorious ; 
When govern'd the Monarchs from Peleus deſcended, 


When Troy was beſieged, and ſo bravely defended, 
But where the beſt Chian, or what it may coſt ye, 

; Or how we may warm the dull Winter ſo froſty, 
Or temper our Water with Embers ſo glowing, 


Ah! Telephus, here Thou art ſtrangely unknowing. 
Here's a Bumper to Midnizht ; to Luna's firit ſhining ; 


Come 
8. Pelignis caream frigeribus.] The Country of the Pelignians 


was mountainous, and conſequently cold, from whence Horace 


ſays Pelignum frigus, as in the twenty-fixth Ode he ſays nive S/- 


© :/0n!a, to expreſs an extreme Coldneſs in the northern Snow, Such 


a manner of Expreſſion is lively, poetical, and underſtood without 


S& Dificulty z yet Mr. Dacier, after Torrentius, thinks it unjuſt, 
nor ever to be imitated. But in this Place he allows it not un- 


pardonable, ſince it might have been deſigned as a particular Rail- 


R lery on Telephus, who probably had an Houſe in that Country, to 


which he was inviting the Company; or where Horace had already 


been. Thus it might be a pleaſant Hint that he ſhould provide for 
their Entertainment, or a Reproach for the Manner in which he 
lad treated the Poet. 


9. Da Lune nove.] We muſt here underſtand poculum, Tele- 


bhus was preparing to find Reaſons againſt the Pcet's Propoſal, 
= when Horace interrupts him, and with an Air of Authority bids 
© the Company drink, as if he had been the King of the Feaſt, He 


directs what Number of Cups they ſhould drink, and, that he may 


& ſupport his Orders by his own Example, he begins the Toaſt, This 


Detail is natural and lively, nor could any thing better diſſipate 


that Uneaſineſs, which the Chronological Narration of Telephus 


had occaſioned.” He drinks an Health to the new Moon, becauſe 
perhaps Murena had been then created Augur, or becauſe that was 


the uſual Time when Augurs were created, Torn, 
10, Noctis mediæ.] Horace here drinks to Midright, becauſe he 
was determined not to leave off ſooner, CV 


VoL, II, 


74 Q Horarn Fracct Ca uixun Lib z. 
Murenz : tribus aut novem 

Miſcentor cyathis pocula commodis. 
Qui Muſas amat impares, 

Ternos ter cyathos attonitus petet 


Vates: tres prohibet ſupia 15 


Rixarum metuens«tangere Gratia, 
Nudis jun&a ſororibus. 
Inſanire juvat: Cur Berecynthiæ 
Ceſſant lamina tibiz ? 
Cur pendet tacita fiſtula cum Iyra ? 20 
Parcentes ego dexteras 
Odi: ſparge roſas. Audiat invidus 
Dementem ſirepitum Lycus, 


Et vicina ſeni non habilis Lyco. 
| Spiſsa 

12. Miſcenter.] The uſual Reading mſcentur, appeared to Rut- 
gerſius too weak and languid. His Correction has been received 
by Doctor Bentley and Mr. Sanadon, as it is a more ſpirited Ex- 
preſſion, and continues that Air of Command, which the Poet 
hath aſſumed. 

Mr. Dacier thinks, that the cyathus and poculum were the ſame 
Meaſures, and then his laboured Explication muſt end in this unin- 
telligible Concluſion; miſcentor pocula trilus aut novem poculis, We 
are obliged to a French Gentleman, Mr. Boivin, for the beſt Ex- 
planation of this Paſſage, He ſays, we muſt diſtinguiſh between 
poculum and cyathus, between which Horace himſelf perfectly di- 
minguiſhes. Pocula were properly Cups, of which there were dif- 
ferent Sizes, and Cyarhus was a very little Goblet, with which they 
meaſured their Wine and Water, when they poured them into the 
Cups, When therefore the Poet ſays, miſcentor pocula tribus art 
novem cyathis, he commands the Waiters to pour, into the ſame 
Cup, either three or nine Cyathi, and orders that the Gueſts ſhall 
drink them at one Draught. . 

Cyathis commodis.] The ancient Interpreter explains commod!s by 
aptis, as if every one ſhould drink according to his preſent Situa- 

tion and Circumſtances ; whether he lived under the Protection of 
the Graces, or was a Favourite of the Muſes. But it ſeems more 
natural to think, that Horace, in his preſent Chearfulneſs, calls 
for Bumpers for all the Company without Diſtinction. The La- 
tins uſed the Word commodus to ſignify whatever was perfect in its 
kind, Talentum commodum; res commodas ; alimenta commoda. 
RUTGER, 
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Od. 19. Tus Ooes of Hor ace. 75 


Come fill up the Bowl, then fill up your Bumpers, 
Let three, or thrice three, be the jovial of Numbers. 
The Poet, enraptur'd, ſure never refuſes 

lis Brimmers thrice three to his odd-number'd Muſes ; 
© But the Graces, in naked Simplicity cautious, 
Are afraid more than three might toQuarrels debauch us. 
© Gay Frolic, and Mirth, to Madneſs ſhall fire us; 

' Way breathes not the Flute then with Joy to inſpire us ? 
Why hangs on the Wal, in Silence dolorous, 

Ihe ſoft-ſwelling Pipe, and the Hautboy ſonoroas ? 

L L hate all the Slaves, that are iparing of Labour; 
Give us Roſes abundant, and let our old Neighbour, 
With his Damſel, ill-ſui:ed to ſuch an old Fellow, 


* 
£ 


— 


* 
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Even burſt with his Envy to hear us ſo mellow. 


5 
” D 2 Poor 
= 13, Nui Muſas amat impares.] Mr. Dacier makes here an inge- 
= nious Remark, which gives to this Paſſage a particular Connexion 
x- with the Deſign of the Ode. In drinking three, or nine Goblets 
vet WE to the Health of the new Augur, the Poet artfully praiſes his Po- 
© liteneſs and Erudition, as if the Graces and Muſes intereſted them- 
me We ſelves in his Glory, Thus he pays a very delicate Compliment to 
in- Murena, and ſhews his own RefpeR for the Goddeſſes, who had 
We WT raiſed his Fr.end to an Employment Yo honourable. 
Lx- WE 16. Gratia nudis junta ſororibus.] The Cuſtom of painting the 
een Graces naked was not of firſt Antiquity, although very ancient. 
© Pauſanias writes, that he could not diſcover the Painter or Sculp- 
tor, who firſt repreſented them naked; for all the Ancients paint- 
hey ed them in Clothes, They, who made the Alteration would inſi- 
nuate, that the Graces could only pleaſe by their Simplicity, and 
ant that they had not agy Occaſion for Ornaments, Dae. 
ame 18. Iaſantre juvat.] Horace now leaves the too modeſt Graces, 
hail and riſes in his Good humour. Having ordered a certain Number 
Soi Glaites, he now drinks without Number or Meaſure. Crug. 
by 20. Fi//ula.] The Fiſtula was made of ſeven unequal Reeds for 
tua- the Diverſity of Sounds. As we have not any ſach Inſtrument, * 
Mn of the Tranſlation hath followed the French Commentators, who 
more make uſe of the Word Hautboy. 
calls WH 24. Et wicina ſeni.] Such is the Manner of Horace to ſtart a- 
La- {Wway from his Subject with ſome unexpected Stroke of Raillery or 
in its Satire. The Tranſition here is particularly ſpirited, but who the 
. Perions are, whom he aims at, is yet unknown. SAN. 
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-56 Q HoRATII FAC Carmixnum Lib. z. 
+ Spiſca te nitidam coma, | 25 
Puro te ſimilem, Telephe, veſpero 
Tempeſtiva petit Chloe : | 
Me lentus Glycerz torret amor meæ. 


Sod a. Mo —_— —— 


CARMEN XX. Ap PraRHUu. 
ON vides quanto moveas periclo, H 
Pyrrhe, Gætulæ catulos leænæ? [ | 
Dura poit paulo fugies inaudax 1 a 
Preelia raptor; £ 
Quum per obſtantes juvenum catervas 5 \ 
Ibit inſignem repetens Nearchum : 5 ; 
Grande certamen, tibi prada cedat 4 5 
Mejor, an illi. 
Interim dum tu celeres ſagittas | T 
Promis, hæc dentes acuit timendos; 0 \ 
Arbiter pugnæ poſuiſſe nudo 1 
1 Sub pede palmam 
Fertur, & leni recreare vento F 
Sparſum odoratis humerum capillis ; \ 
1 Qualis aut Nireus fuit, aut aquoſa 15 : 1 
| Raptus ad Ida. "Ml 
| CRN 
| This Ode does not want its Beauties, but it is difficult to explain MW 
them with Decency, The Poet laughs at a Woman, who is 1 tl 


violent Apprehenſions of loſing her Lover. She is compared to 
Lionneſs, when an Hunter attempts to rob her of her Whelps 
Pyrrhus is armed with a Bow and Arrows, to ſhew that he chuſe 
a diſtant Combat, while the young Lover fits regardleſs of tht 
Battle, and indifferent to whom the Victory ſhall fall, 


ad ny pn , 
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Od. 20. Tux Oots or Horace: 77 
Poor Horace in Flames, how ſlowly conſuming ! 

For Glycera burns, while Chloe the blooming 

Her Telephus courts, whoſe Treſſes are beaming, 

As are the bright Rays from Veſperus ſtreaming. 


aac. 


— —„— 


ODE XX. To PyRRRHU8sS. 


YRRHUS, you tempt a Danger high, 
When you would ſteal from angry Li- 
oneſs her Cubs, and ſoon ſhall fly 
Inglorious. 
What Wars of horrid Form ariſe, 


— 


Through Crouds of Lovers when ſhe flies 
To ſeek her Boy, and ſnatch the Prize, 


ViRorious ? 


Von ſhoot ; the whets ber Tasks to bite! 
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While He, who ſits to judge the Fight, 


Treads on the Palm with Foot ſo white, 
Diſdainful ; 
And ſweetly floating in the Air, 


Wanton he ſpreads his fragrant Hair, 


Like Ganymede, or Nireus fair, 


And vainful. 


Verſ. 5. Quum per obſtantes.] Horace here ſhews the Contempt 
with which this violent Female treats her Lovers, when ſhe breaks 
through the Preſs in Purſuit of Nearchus, Dc. 
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(78) 


CARMEN XXI. Ap AMPHORAM, 


Nata mecum conſule Manlio 
Seu tu querelas, ſive geris jocos, 
Seu rixam, & inſanos amores, 

Seu facilem, pia teſta, ſomnum : 
Quocunque lectum nomine Maſſicum 
Servas, moveri digna bono die; 

Deſcende, Corvino jubente 

Promere larguidiora vina. 


Tranflated by Dr. Dux x Ix. 
Meſſala having engaged to ſup with Horace, the Poet deſires his 
Bottle to pour out its richeſt Wine to entertain ſo valuable a Gueſt, 
with whom he had probably been acquainted when he ſerved under 
Brutus, The Remains of that Army, after the Defeat of their 
Generals, demanded Meſſala for their Chief, but he joined the 
Party of Octavius, by whom he was made Augur and Conſul, 
Verſ. 1. O nata mecum.] The Commentators, according to the 
latter, imagine that this Cask was made when Manlius was Conſul; 
as if it could be any Invitation to Meſſala, that he ſhould drink 
his Wine out of a Bottle made three and thirty Years, or that the 
Poet himſelf ſhould value his Liquor for ſuch a Particularity, It 
matters litthe how old the Bottle is, provided the Wine be good, 
and the real Birth is when it is filled. It then begins to be capable 
of producing all thoſe Effects, which the Poet applies to it in this 
Ode. Mata muſt therefore be conſtrued: impleta. 
RoDELL. SAN, 
2. Seu tu querelas, &c.] If this Bottle really carried in its Bo- 
ſom Complaints and Quarrels, guerelas and rixam, how could it 
deſerve the Title of ia r;//2 or be worthy of being drunk upon 
a feſtal Day, mowveri digna bono die? Many Commentators have ac- 
knowledged this D:fhculty, and have endeavoured, with very little 
Succeſs, to explain it. Lev us therefore try to reconcile the 
Thoughts, without doing Violence to the Expreſſions, : 
The three laſt Verles of the firſt Strophe contain a Diſtribution 
of the good and bad Effects of Wine in general, and the firſt Line 
of the ſecond Stanza calls back the Poet from his wandering after 
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(79) 


Opk XXI. To mis Cask. 


ENT LE Cask of mellow Wine, 

And of equal Age with mine; 
Whether you to Broils or Mirth, 
Or to madding Love give Birth; 
Or the Toper's Temples ſteep, 
Sweetly in ambroſial Sleep 
For whatever various Uſe 
You preſerve the choſen Juice,  ; 
Worthy of ſome feſtal Hour, 
Now the hoary Vintage pour: 
Come—Corvinus,. Gueſt divine, 
Bids me draw the ſmootheſt Wine. 

D 4 Though 


the bad Conſequences of Wine, to ſpeak only of its good Effects. 
The Epithet pia enters into the Invocation, not into the Enumera- 
tion of its Qualities, and is to be referred to the firſt Verſe, not to 
the three followi We ſhould range the Sentence in this Man- 
ner, O pia teſta, nata mecum conſule Manlio, deſcende, &c, 

5. Juocungue lectum nomine. ] Great Obſcurity has been thrown 
upon this Paſſage by endeavouring to illuſtrate it. Legere winum 
has been underſtood to gather the Grape, an Expreſſion unknown in 
pure Latinity, Nomine has alſo been taken for the Name of a Con- 
ſul, and the Commentators are greatly perplexed to find who this 
Conſul was, though Horace himſelf tells them in the firit Line. 
But the Word /-#um better ſignifies a choſen, richer Wine, and 
nomen is often uſed for an Effect, a Reaſon, or Caule of any _ 

AN, 

7. Deſcende.] The Romans had their Wine-Cellars at the Top 
of their Houſes, that their Wines might ripen ſooner by the 
Smoke, 9 

8. Languidiora vina.] Plautus pleaſantly compares old Wine, 
which hath loſt its Reliſh and Strength, to a Man who hath loſt 
his Teeth by Age, vinum wetrftate edentulum. 


fo Q. HoRATII FLacci Carminyum Lib, z. 


Non ille, qua nquam Socraticis madet 
Sermonibus, te negliget horridus. 10 
Narratur & priſci Catonis 
Szepe mero caluiſſe virtus, 
Tu lene tormentum ivgenio admoves 
Plerumque duro. Tu fapientium 
Curas & arcanum jocoſo 15 
Conſilium retegis Lyzo, 
Tu ſpem reducis mentibus anxiie, 
Vireſque; & addis cornua pauperi, 
Poſt te neque iratos trementi 
Regum apices, neque militum arma. 20 
Te Liber, &, fi læta aderit, Venus, 
Segneſque nodum ſolvere Gratiæ, 
Vivæque producent lucernæ, 
Dum rediens fugat aſtra Phœbus. 


0 


CARMEN 


10. Herridut.] The Sciences, which require any ſeverer Study, 
are apt to render Men ſavage and rude. Epicurus alone of all the 
Ancients knew how to human iſe the Virtue of a Philoſopher, but 
his Diſciples in general degenerated from their Maſter by not un- 
derſtanding his Principles. SAN. 

11. Narratur & priſci Catonis,] If Horace intended Cato of 
Utica, as ſome Interpreters think, he has Il applied the Verb nar- 
ratur, ſince he might have been a Witneſs of this Particularity, for 
he was tweaty Years of Age when Cato killed himſelf, The Epi- 
thetPriſcus is yet leſs juſtly employed, as it is liable to an Equiveca- 
tion, even when it is tranſlated ſevere 3 nor was this Cato a proper 
F.xample of Sobriety, whatever his Severity of Manneis in other In- 
ſtances might be, ſince he was very frequently known to drink even 
to Exceſs, The Poet therefore certainly means Cato the Cenſor, 
who was called Priſcus before he took the Name of Cate; who 
drank only Water in Time of War, and in Peace the ſame Wine 
which he gave to hiSSlaves, Yet in the latter End of his Life be 
enjoyed his Bottle and his Friends, eſpecially in the Country, and 
often boRed of the Pleaſures of the Table, Dac. 

13. Tormertum ingen admeves.] You offer an agreeable Violence 
to the Mind, It is a Metaphor taken from War, when a Town was 
allaulted with Batteries and Machines, Others underſtand it of 
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Od. 21. Tae Oprs or HoRaCE., 


Though with Science deep imbued, 
He not, like a Cynic rude, 
'Thee deſpiſes ; for of old 
Cato's Virtue, we are told, 
Often with a Bumper glow'd, 


: And with ſocial Raptures flow'd. 


You by gentle Tortures oft 


£ Melt hard Tempers into ſoft ; 
Fou ſtrip off the grave Diſguiſe 


From the Counſels of the Wile, 


And with Bacchus, blithe and gay, 
2 Bring them to the Face of Day, 
Hope by thee, fair Fugitive, 

2 Bids the Wretched ſtrive to live; 
To the Beggar you diſpence 
Heart and Brow of Confidence; 
Warm'd by Thee He ſcorns to fear 
Tyrant's Frown, or Soldier's Spear. 


Bacchus boon, and Venus fair, 


lf ſhe come with chearful Air) 
And the Graces, charming Band ! 
Ever dahcing Hand in Hand; 

| And the living Taper's Flame, 


1 onal prolong thy Purple Stream, . 


WT ill returning Phoebus bright . * 


2 

* 
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rats the lazy Stars to flight. 
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iving the Torture to Criminals to force a Secret from them; and 
Doctor Bentley explains it, as if Wine gave an Eloquence and Faci- 


ff Ity to the moſt heavy, barren Underſtanding. 
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0 looſe their Knot. 


21, Et, , læta aderit, Venus.] The Poet invites Venus to his 
Entertainment, but as the frequently occaſions Quarrels, he will 
44 ot admit her, unleſs ſhe be good-humoured, 
22, Segneſuc nodum ſoluere Gratiæ.] The Graces, who are ſlow 

Who are inſeparably united; from whence - 


Bley are painted holding each others Hands, 
Ds 


(682) 


ODE XXII. Ap DrAN AM. 


ON TIE M cuſtos nemorumque virgo, _ 
Quæ laborantes utero puellas. 
Ter vocata audi, adimiſque leto, 
Diva triformis; 


CEF 


Imminens ville tua pinus eſto; ; 
Quam per exactos ego lætus annos, 
Verris obliquum meditantis ictum. 
Sanguine donem. 
Carmen 


This Ode was probably written in Gratitude for Favours, which 
{me of the Poet's Miſtreſſes had received from Diana, but the Cir- 
cumftances and Perſon are unknown, Dac, 

Verſ. 3. Ter wocata,] Horace mentions the Number three, be- 
-auie it was always a myſterious Number; or becauſe Women in 
Labour invoked the Goddeſs by three principal Names, In the next 
Line ſhe is called Triformis, as ſhe was Luna in Heaven, Diana up- 
on Earth, and Proſerpine in Hell, from whence ſhe was painted 
with three Heads, one of a Lion, another of a Bull, and the thitd 
2 Dog. SAN. 


(83) 


OpE XXII. To-Diaxa: 


F Groves and Mountains guardian Maid, 
Invok'd by three myſterious Names; 
Goddeſs three - form'd, whoſe willing Aid 
With gracious Pow'r appears diſplay'd, 
From Death to ſave our pregnant Dames: 


To Thee I conſeerate the Pine, 

Which nodding waves my Villa round, 
And here, beneath thy hallow'd Shrine, 
Vearly ſhall bleed a feſtal Swine, | 

That meditates the ſide-long Wound. 


5. Tua pinus eſo. ] The Commentators are much perplexed in 
their Learning, to know why Horace conſecrates a Pine to Diana; 
whether it was an Emblem of perpetual Virginity, guod ſemel ex- 
iſe nunquam repullulaſcit; or becauſe Iſis and Cybele, to whom 
this Tree was ſacred, were only other Names for Diana. But per- 
haps the Poet did not intend to perplex his gueſiing Commentators, 
and only deſigned to make a Preſent of his favourite Tree to the 
Guddels, for preſerving one of his Miſtreſſes. 


( 84) 


Ops XXIII. Ap PripyLEN. 


OE LO ſupinas fi tuleris manus 
Naſcente Luna, ruſtica Phidy!e; 
Si thure placaris & horna 
Fruge lares, avidaque porca z 
Nec peſtilentem ſentiet Africum | c 
Fœcunda v:ti:, nec ſterilem ſeges 
Rubiginem, aut dulces alumni 
Pomifero grave tempus anno. 
Nam, quæ nivali paſcitur Algido 
Devota, quercus inter & ilices, 10 
Aut c:eſcit Albanis in herbis 
Victima, Por.t.ficum lecures 


Cervice 


It is not unpleaſant to fee an Epicurean Poet inſtructing a pious, 
ſemale Farmer, how to regulate her Devotions, while ſhe ſincerely 
believes He is really acted by a Spirit of Religion and Piety, Mr, 
Dacier and Sanadon think that Phidyle was his own Servant, and 
that all his Directions are given with a View to his own Intereſt, 
Perhaps the Reader may find ſomething probable in the Conjecture, 
but it does not ſeem neceſſary to explain the Ode. 

Verſ. 1. Supinas fi taleris manus.] This was the uſual Geſture 
of the Ancients when they prayed ; but with this Difference, that 
when they addreſſed themſelves to the celeſtial Gods they held the 
Palms of their Hands upwards, as if to receive a Blefling ; but 
turned them towards the Earth in their Prayers to the infernal 
Gods, as if to avert an Evil. Cave. 

2. Naſcerte Luna. ] Women of the Country are commonly very 
exact in all outward Ceremonies of Religion, and very ſcrupulous 
not to let any Feſtival piſs by without a Sacrifice, Every Month 
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Ovpe XXIII. To PriDYLE, 


F on the new-born Moon, with Hands ſupine, 
My Phidyle, laborious Ruſtic, prays ; 

If ſhe with Incenſe, and a ravening Swine, 

And yearly Fruits her Houſhold Gods appeaſe, 


Nor peltilential Storm ſhall ſmite her Vines, 
Nor barren Mildew ſhall her Harveſts fear, 
Nor ſhall her Flocks, when the ſad Year declines 
Beneath its Fruitage, feel th' autumnal Air, 


Let the devoted Herds, that lowing feed 
In ſnow-top'd Algidum's high-branching Wood; 
Or the fair Kine of rich Albania bleed, 


And ftain the Pontiff's hallow'd Axe with Blood; 
The 


© in the Heathen Calendar produced ſeveral Holidays, the Calends, 
# Nones, and Ides, without mentioning the particular Feaſts of Pan, 
Dana, Priapus, and other rural Deities, But Horace would con- 
& fine this laviſh Piety to the Time of the new Moon, and would 
eren then regulate the Expence of the Sacrifice. SAN, 
= 7. Rubigo.] Huetius gives an ingenious and probable Account of 
ins Blight or Mildew in Corn, He fancies, that the Drops of 
es, being collected, are like convex or burning Glaſſes, which 
being heated by the Rays of the Sun, contract a cauſtic Quality, 
43 that burns the Grain, Fruits, Flowers or Leaves, upon which 
= cy lie. 
* 5 Nam, gue nivali.] The Reaſon, which the Poet urges to 
Phidyle for moderating her pious Profuſion, is, that our Preſents 
to the Gods ought to be proportioned to our Station and Abilities z 
gad that a Diſtinction ought to be preſerved between public and 
Ir: vate Sacrifices, G SAN, 
| 15. Parvos 


- Tentare multa cæde bidentium, 


85 Q. HoraTn Fruacci Carminum Lib. + 


Cervice tinget. Te nihil attinet. 


Parvos coronantem marino + 16 
Rore Deos, fragilique myrto. 
Immunis aram fi tetigit manus, 
Non ſumtuofa blandior hoſtia. 
Mollirit averſos penates 
Farre pio, & ſaliente mica. 20 


15. Parvos Deos.) In Oppoſition to what precedes. Pontifts 
offer Victims fattened in the richeſt Paſtures, becauſe. they ſacri- 
fice to the great tutelar Gods of Rome, of their Country, and of 
the whole Empire; but it is ſufficient to crown the petty, do- 
meſtic; rural Deities, who preſide over a little Country-Seat, with 
Myrtle and Roſemary, Horace-might indeed defire that Phidyle 


ſhould underſtand him in this Senſe, but perhaps he deſigned, un- 2 


der Favour of this Equivocal Term, to divert himſelf at the Ex- 


pence of theſe little Gods, This is not improbable Raillery in an + 
Epicurean Poet, aan. 


17. Immunis aram.] Some of our late Annotators aſſert that im- 
munis can only fignify fine muneribus, as if the Hand could be ſaid 


to be empty, which offers to the Cods Barley, Salt, Incenſe, and © 


Fruits, 


PIT 


— 
— 
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CARMEN XXIV. In AvAROs. 
NTACTIS opulentior 
; Theſauris Arabum & divitis Indiæ, 
Czmentis licet occupes 
Tyrrhenum omne tuis, & mare Apulicum; 


Si figit adamantinos 6 I 


Summis verticibus dira neceſſitas 


Clavos ; 

- To inftru with Dignity and Delight is almoſt the peculiar Cha- 
racter of Lyric Poetry, which creates Reſpect for moral Truth by 
Sublimity of Sentiments, Majeſty of Cadence, Boldneſs of Fi- 
gures, and Force of Expreſſion, while it prevents Diſguſt by it 
Brevity, Variety, and a Choice of Ornaments which a good 
Poet knows how to uſe with Propriety. Among a great Num- 
is Kind, the preſent Ode 

is not the leaſt eſtimable. It is naturally divided into three Parts. 
In the firſt he expoſes the licentious Enormities of his Age; K os: 
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Od. 24. Tur Ops or Horace. 37 


The little Gods, around thy ſacred Fire, 
No vaſt Profuſion of the Victim's Gore, 
But pliant Myrtle Wreaths alone require, 
And fragrant Herbs, the pious, rural Store, 


A'grateful'Cake, when on the hallow'd Shrine 
Ofer'd by Hands, that know no guilty Stain, 


5 Shall reconcile th' offended Powers divine, 


When bleeds the pompous Hecatomb in vain. 


Fruits, But we may find at leaſt two Inſtances in Pliny, where 
:mmiunis means pure, untainted, which alone can here preſerve our 
Poet from contradifting himſelf, The Sentiment thus underſtood 
is juſt and moral; and nobly terminates the Poem; SAN, 
19. Mollirit.] Here the Manuſcripts and Editions greatly varys 
Some read mollibit, others mollivit, No Author in the Auguſtan 
Age has ever made Uſz-.of the Termination i in the Future 
Tenſe of the fourth Conjugation, and if Horace had done it in 
this Inſtance, ſome ancient Grammarian would probably have 
taken Notice of the Singularity. The preſent Reading was pro- 
poſed by Gogavius, and received by Mr, Cuningham and Sanadon. 


— 1 
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Ops XXIV. Againſt Mis ERS. 


T*NHOUGH of th' unrifled Gold poſſeſt 
Of gorgeous Ind, and Araby the bleſt : 
Though with hewn, maſſy Rocks You raiſe. 
Your haughty Structures midſt th* indignant Seas, 
Yet, ſoon as Fate ſhall round your Head, 
With adamantine Strength, its Terrors ſpread, 


* 


Not 
the ſecond he diſcovers their Cauſes ; and applies their proper Re- 
medies in the third, 

It.appears by the twenty-ſixth Verſe, that this Ode was written 
before the Year 724, which ended the civil Wars, at leaſt it pre- 
ceded the Expedition of Arabia in 727. Sax. 

Verſ. 5. Si figit.} It is not eaſy to explain this Expreſſion, or 
the Deſcription of Neceſſity in the firſt Book, which probably was 
taken from a Picture or Statue of Fate and Fortune, Some 
Commentators underſtand by ſummis verticibus, the Buildings — 

orace 


£8 Q. HorarTn Fracct Carminum Lib. z. 


Clavos ; non animum metu, 
Non mortis laqueis expedies caput. 
Campeſtres meliùs Scythe 
(Quorum plaultra vagas rite trahunt domos) 10 
Vivunt, & rigidi Getæ; 
Immetata quibus jugera liberas 
Fruges & Cererem ferunt : 
Nec cultura placet longior annua ; 
Defun&tumque laboribus 15 
quali recreat ſorte vicarius. 
Illic matre carentibus 
Privignis mulier temperat innocens ; 
Nec dotata regit virum 
Conjux, nec nitido fidit adultero. | 20 
Dos eſt magna parentium 
Virtus, & metuens alterius viri 
Certo ſœdere caſtitas; 
Et peccare nefas, aut pretium emori. 


O 


Horace deſcribes; others think, he means the Heads of the Per- 
ſons, who erected them; and Doctor Bentley is perſuaded, that 


Neceſſity drives theſe Nails ſo forcibly, even up to their Heads, 


wſque ad ſummos wertices, ſumma prom capita, that no Strength 
can pull them out, ut nulla vi evelli poſſine, We may ſay with 
Cicero, Quæ nam barum opinionum 4 falſa, magna et quæſtio; 
guenam fit vera, Deus aliguis viderit. 

The Tranſlator confeſſes, he docs not underſtand the Poſſage, 
nor can he form any Image of Neceſſity driving her Nails either 
into the Top of a Building or into the Heads of them who raiſed 
it, Perhaps, theſe Expreflions are to be figuratively underſtood 
for the Pride and Grandeur of all exalted Fortunes. 

8. Non mortis lagqueis.) The Poet here repreſents Death armed 
with a Net, which he throws over the Heads of thoſe whom he 
attacks. This Image is taken from the Gladiators called Reriarii, 
whoſe Antagoniſis had the Figure of a Fiſh upon the Helmet, 
from whence they uſed in their Combats to ſing, Non te peto, piſ- 
cem eto; Quid me fugis, Galle? If Horace really had ſuch an 

Image 


<4 as A eo 9fwuyd 


Od. 24. Tur Ops or Horace. 8g 
Not all the Pomp of Earth ſhall fave 

Your Soul from Fear, your Body from the Grave. 
Happy the Scythians, houſeleſs Train! 
Who roll their vagrant Dwellings o'er the Plain; 

| Happy the Getes fierce and brave, 
Whom no fix'd Laws of Property enſlave; 

| While open ſtands the golden Grain, 

| The freeborn Fruitage of th' unbounded Plain, 

| Succeeding yearly to the Toil, 

| They plow, with equal Tasks, the public Soil. 

Not there the guiltleſs Step-dame knows 

| The baleful Draught for Orphans to compoſe ; 

No Wife high-portion'd rules her Spouſe, 

Or truſts her eſſenc'd Lover's faithleſs Vows, 
The Lovers there for Dowry claim 

The Father's Virtue, and the ſpotleſs Fame, 
Which dares not break the nuptial Tie, 

polluted Crime! whoſe Portion is to die, 


| Oh! 


Image in his View, we have Reaſon to honour Mr. Dacier's Sa- 
gacity for diſcovering it. 

12, Immetata jugera.] The Poet here joins together two Words 
of an oppoſite Signification, The firſt excludes any Diviſion; the 
ſecond neceſſar ly ſuppoſes it. SAN» 

20, Nec nitido Jn adultero,) Some Commentators underſtand 
this Paſſage, as it the Poet ſaid, She does not depend upon the Pro- 
rien of ber Lover; but fidere alicui, ſeems rather to mean our 
Belief in a Perſon, and granting what he demands. Nec fidit, 
maxime d ſfidit. 8 Bo N D. DAc. 

21. Dos eft magna. ] There were four Things, which inſured the 
Happineſs of Marriage among the Scythians. A virtuous Educa- 
tin; an Attachment of Wives to their Huſbands ; their Horror 
of conjugal Infidelity, and the Rigour oF their Laws, which pu- 
nihed that Crime with Death. Theſe Particulars have not been 
well diſtinguiſhed by Commentators, Sax. 

24. Emori,] This Reading is preſerved in ſome Manuſcripts, 
from whence it has been received into the Text by Mr, —_ 

| m, 


99 Q. HoRATII Fracci Carmigtom Lib. z. 
O! Si quis volet impias . 25 
Cædes & rabicm tollere civicam 3 
Si quzeret pater urbium 
Subſcribi ſtatuis; indomitam audeat 
Re frænare licentiam 
Clarus poſtgenitis. Quatenus, heu nefas! 30 
Virtutem incolumem odimus, | 
Sublatam ex oculis quærimus invidi. 
Quid triſtes querimoniæ, 
Si non ſupplicio culpa reciditur ? 
Quid leges fine moribus 35 
Vane proficiunt ; fi neque fervidis 
Pars incluſa caloribus 
Mundi, nec Boreæ finitimum latus, 
Duratzque ſolo nives 
Mercatorem abigunt; horrida callidi 45 
Vincunt æquora navitz ; 
Magnum pauperies opprobrium, jubet 
Quidvis & facere & pati, 
Virtutiſque viam deſerit arduz ? 
Vel nos in Capitolium, 45 
Quꝰ 
ham, and Mr, Sanadon. Ef? was thought neceſſary to fill tie 


Phraſe, without reflecting that theſe four Verſes depend upon the 
Verb et in the twenty-firſt Line. Emori is uſed for mers, as pec- 
care for peccatum, | 

25. O! fi quis.) Although this Reading be found in only-a fin- 
gle Manuſcripr, yet it is probably the only true one. The Train 
of Thought naturally. leads to it, and /i gives it Grace and Ener- 
gy. The Poet ſays, that in order to extinguiſh the Fire of the 
civil War, it is neceſſary to begin by a Reformation of Manners, 
which Auguſtus effectually did ſome Years after, both by tis 
Laws and his Example. SAN, 

27. Pater urbium. ] It does not appear by any Medals or Hiſtory, 
that this Title was ever given among the Romans, and Mr, Baxter 


thinks it very artfully uſed by the Poet to conceal his Intention a 
deſcribing Auguſtus, 


32. Qu. 


Od. 24. Tux Ops or Horace. 91 
Oh! that ſome Patriot, wiſe and good, 

Would ſtop this impious Thirſt of civil Blood, 

And joy on Statues to behold 

Hi: Name, Ths FaTHER OF THE STATE, enroll'd ! 
Oh! let him-quell our ſpreading Shame, 

And live to lateſt Times an honour'd Name. 
Though living Virtue we deſpiſe, 


| We follow her, when dead, with envious Eyes. 


But wherefore do we thus complain, 


| If Juſtice wear her awful Sword in vain ? 


And what are Laws, unleſs obey'd 


| By the ſame moral Virtues they were made? 


If neither burning Heats extreme, 


| Where Eaſtern Phoebus darts his fierceſt Beam, 


Nor where the Northern 'Fempetts blow, 

And freezes down to Earth th' eternal Snow, 
Nor the wild Terrors of the Main 

Can daunt the Merchant, and his Voyage reſtrain ; 
If Want, ah dire Diſgrace ! we fear, 


From thence with Vigour act, with Patience bear, 


While Virtue's Paths untrodden lie, 


Thoſe Paths, that lead us upwards to the Sky ? 8 


32. Querimus invidi,] This Epithet equally agrees with guæri- 
mus and odimus, We no longer envy what is not injurious to us, 
We have in our Hearts a Fund of Eſteem for Virtue, which diſ- 
covers itfelf as ſoon as Self-love is no more intereſted ; or perhaps 
an envious Man has a kind of Pleaſure in regretting the Dead, be- 
cauſe it is an Inſult to the Living. Dac. SAN. 

39. Duratægue ſolo nives.] To the Earth, Ad ſolum / ue, 
ſel renus, We may remark that fi in the thirty-ſinth Verſe en- 
tends to the following eight Lin BoN D. LE FEVRE. 

45. Vel nos in Capitolium.] Such Conſecrations of Wealth were 
not uncommon even among private Perſons, and were always per- 
tormed with the greateſt Splendour and Magnificence. Let us 
therefore, ſays the Poet, if we really repent of of our Vices, lat 

uz. 
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92 Q. HoRATII FLAC Carminum Lib. 3. 
Quo clamor vocat & turba faventium; 
Vel nos in mare proximum 
Gemmas & lapides, aurum & inutile, 
Summi materiam mali, 
Mittamus. Scelerum ſi bene pœnitet, 50 
Eradenda copidinis | 
Pravi ſunt elementa, & tener nimis 
Mentes aſperioribus 
Firmandz ſtudiis. Neſcit equo rudis 
Hzrere ingenuus puer, 39 
Venarique timet; ludere doctior, 
Seu Græco jubeas trocho, 
Seu malis vetita legibus alea : 
Quum peꝛrjura patris fides 
Conſortem, ſocium fallat & hoſpitem, 60 
Indignoque pecuniam | 


1 Heredi properet. Scilicet improbæ 


Creſcunt 


us dedicate our uſeleſs Wealth to the Gods, for the Service of Re- 
ligion, and to the public Treaſury in the Capitol, for the Defence 
of the State, Crug 

47. Vel nos in mare proximum.] Let us either conſecrate to the 
Gods our il}-employed Wealth, or throw it into the Sea, as: 
Thing deſecrated and accurſed. Cruquius thinks, the Poet ad- 
res the Romans by this Expreſſion to throw their Moncy into 
ſome public Fund for the S-a-Service, for their Fleets and for the 
Safety of Navigation from Pirates; otherwiſe the Poet is a very 
bad Politician, and very ignorant of the Value of Money in: 


State, 


51. Eradenda cupidinis.] Horace here ſpeaks the clear Lan- 
guage of the Stoics, who carried Morality to an impracticable Ri- 
gour. One of their unmeaning Dogmas was, that we ought to 
extinguiſh our Paſſions, Epicurus on the contrary directs us te 
moderate our natural Appetites, to regulate them by Reaſon, afd 
to make them ſubſervient to our Happineſs. This is wiſe Ad- 
vice indeed, for our Paſſions are inſeparable from our Humanity, 
nor can we diveſt ourſelves of them without ceaſing to be Men. 
When they are well conducted, they become Inſtruments of th: 
moſt eminent Virtues, SAN, 
* $4. Firmarde.] This Correction, which we owe to Dr. 85 


Od. 25. Tus Oops or Horace. 93 


Oh ! let us conſecrate to Jove 


Rome ſhall with Shouts the pious Deed approve) 


Our Gems, our Gold, pernicious Store ! 


Or plunge into the Deep the baleful Ore. 


If you indeed your Crimes deteſt, 
Tear forth, uprooted from the youthful Breaſt, 
The Seeds of each deprav'd Deſire, 


| While manly Toils a firmer Soul inſpire, 


Nor knows our Youth, of nobleſt Race, 


To mount the manag'd Steed, or urge the Chace 


More skill'd in the mean Arts of Vice, 


| The whirling Troque, or law-forbidden Dice : 


And yet this worthleſs Heir to raiſe 


To haſty Wealth, the perjur'd Sire betrays 


His Partners, Coheirs, and his Friends; 


| But, while in Heaps his wicked Wealth aſcends, 


He 
ley, is neceſſary both to the Poet's Reaſoning and Expreſſion. The 


Spirits, which are too weak and tender, teneræ nimis, ought to be 


confirmed and hardened by Education, for an Education too deli- 
cate is one of the moſt infallible Principles of our Corruption of 


| Manners. The Mind may indeed be formed, formande, by ſofter 
Studies, but it can be ſtrengthened, firmande, only by ſeverer 
Diſcipline, aſperioribus ſtudiis, 


Neſcit eguo bærere.] To remedy this Evil, Auguſtus revived 
the Mock-Fights, which were carried by Aſcanius to Italy, and 
which aſterwards continued to the Time of Claudius Cæſar. 

58. Vetita legibus alea.] All Games of Hazard were ferbidden 
by ſeveral Laws, except during the Saturnalia. Suctonius tells us, 
Auguſtus not only played in that, but in all other Feſtivals, 

bo. Conſortem.] We may join conſortem with ſocium, but it 
were better to divide them and read 


Conſortem, ſocium fallat & boſpitem. 
By cenſors the Poet underſtands a Coheir, and by ſocivs a Partner 
in Trade, This Manner of Pointing extends the Thought and 
gives it greater Force, : Dac, 


| 
4 
| 
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94 Q Hozarn FLAC Caauisun Lib, z. 
Creſcunt divitiæ; tamen 
Curtæ neſcio quid ſemper abeſt rei. 


* r * — — 
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CARMEN XXV. Ap Baccuvn. 


UO me, Bacche, rapis tui 
Plenum? quæ nemora ? quos agor in ſpecus, 
Veiox mente nova ? quibus 
Antris, egregii Cæſaris audiar 
Aternum meditans decus 
Stellis inſerere, & concilio Jovis ? 
Dicam inſigne, recens, adhuc 
Indictum ore alio. Non ſecus in jugis 
E ſomnis ſtupet Evias, | 


Hebrum proſpiciens, & nive candidam 10 
Thracen, 


Nothing is more Ode, if we may be allowed ſuch an Expreſſion, 
than the Dithyrambic, which is, with regard to Lyric Poetry, 
what Lyric Poetry is with Regard to all other Kinds of Poetical 
Writings, In the Dithyrambus, that Fire of Imagination, and 
that Boldneſs of Language, in which conſiſts the Sublimity of an 
Ode, ſhould properly appear. The Praiſes of Bacchus are here 
turned to the Advantage of Octavius; for the Poet, finding the 
Force of human Underſtanding unequal to his Deſign of praiſing 
that Prince, deſpairs of ſucceeding in the Attempt, unleſs Bac- 
chus fill him with his own Enthuſiaſm, and raiſe him above Mor- 
tality. Crug. SAN, 

As to the Date of this Ode, we can only be aſſured, that it was 
compoſed before the Conſecration of Octavius, and perhaps it was 
written for his Conſecration in the Year 725. SAN, 

. Ws me, Bacche, rapis.] One of the Summits of Parnaſſus 
was conſecrated to Bacchus as God of Muſic, and in the nineteenth 
Ode of the ſecond Book, he is repreſented dictating Verſes to the 
Nymphs and Satyrs. We may believe that Bacchus and Apollo 
were the ſame God, whoſe Titles were varied according to the 


different Ceremonies, with which he was worſhipped, Dae. 


2. Quæ nemora ? quos agor.] This Reading is found in the 
greateſt Number of the moſt valuable Manuſcripts, inſtead of Qu 


> 15 


Od. 25. _ Tus Oos or Hor ACE. 95 
He is not of his Wiſh poſſeſt, 
There's ſomething wanting ſtill to make him bleſt. 


- — 
8 


ODE XXV. To Baccavs, 


| Bacchus, when by Thee poſſeſt, 

| What hallow'd Spirit fills my raving Breaſt? 
How am I rapt to dreary Glades, 

To gloomy Caverns, unfrequented Shades? 

| In what Receſſes ſhall I raiſe | 
My Voice to ſacred Cæſar's deathleſs Praiſe, : 
Amid the Stars to bid him ſhine, 

Rank'd in the Councils of the Powers divine ? 

| Some bolder Song ſhall wake the Lyre, 

And Sounds unknown its trembling Voice inſpire, 


0 

„ © Thus o'er the ſteepy Mountain's Height, 

„ Starting from Sleep, thy Prieſteſs takes her Flight; 

Y, G Amaz'd, 
al | | | 

nd | in nemora, aut quos agor, Doctor Bentley remarks, that when 
an two Members of a Sentence are governed by the fame Prepoſition, 
re it is more elegant, and more poetical to omit the Prepoſition in 
he the firſt, than in the ſecond Member. Mr, Sanadon obſerves, 
ng WE that Specus is of all Genders, Cicero, Livy, Horace, and Ovid 
ic- make it maſculine, Ennius, Silius, and Aulus Gellius, feminine; 
r= and it is neuter in Virgil. 

N. 3. Ribas antris.)] This is a new Interrogation, and guizus muſt 
vas be underſtood in the ſame Senſe as que, gue, and guos, which are 
vas al Interrogatives 3 otherwiſe the Poet, in changing his Manner of 
x, WE Exprefiion, has left the Conſtruction perplexed, ambiguous, and 
Tus WE conſequently vicious. SAN. 
ath 7. Indictum ore alio.] This Expreſſion is capable of two Senſes. 
the Never had any Hero been ſung, who equalled the Glory of Octa- 
allo ius, and never had the Romans a Lyric Poet before Horace. SA N. 
the 9. E ſomnis,] Doctor Bentley has largely proved, that exſomnis 
de. can only ſignify a Perſon wvho newer ſleeps, which he thinks a ri- 


| diculous Epithet, An Edition in the Year 1482, reads e ſomnis, 
| arting 


not a greater Share than his Reaſon in this Reſolution, SAN, 


96 Q. HoraTii FLacci Carmixuu 
Thracen, ac pede barbaro 
Luſtratam Rhodopen. Ut mihi devio | 
Rupes & vacuum nemus 
Mirarilibet! o Naiadum potens, 
Baccharumque valentium F 
Proceras manibus vertere fraxinos; 
Ni! parvum, aut humili modo, 


: 


Nil mortale loquar. Dulce periculum eſt, I 
O Lenæe, ſequi Deum 
Cingentem viridi tempora pampino. 20 


farting out of ber Sleep, which has been taken into the Text by 
Mr. Cuningham and Mr, Sanadon, 

18. Dulce periculum.] There is a kind of Inſolence in the Pro- 
miſe, which Horace makes, of not ſaying any thing, but what is 
marvellous and ſublime, As the Ancients were perſuaded, that all 
great Words, if we may uſe their own Expreſſion, all the Lan- 
guage of Vanity was uſually followed by ſome Puniſhment frum 
the Gods, they took care to ſoften it by ſomething more humble, 
Thus our Poet modeſtly corrects his poetical Vanity, u hen he 
favs to Bacchus, I know the Danger of ſuch Promiſes, but Dan- 
ger charms when we follow the God, who crowns his Temples 

with 


CARMEN XXVI.. AD VENEREM. 
V XI puellis nuper idoneus, 


militavi non fine gloria ; 
Nunc arma defunctumque bello 
Barbiton hic paries habebit, 


x „ Vt > + Lævum 
Tranſlated by Dr. Dunx1v, 


Horace had been too long a Slave to the fooliſheſt of all Paſſions, | \ 
and he now reſolves to break its Chains, We ſhall be able to rag, 
judge, by the following Remarks, whether his Reſentment bad ED 


Verl, 


um 


ons, 
> to 
had 
AN,. 
erl. 


Od. 26. Tux Oves or Horace. 97 
Amez'd beholds the Thracian Snows, 
Wich languid Streams where icy Heber flows, 
Or Rhodope's high-towering Head, 
Where frantick Quires barbarian Meaſures tread, 
O'er pathleſs Rocks; through lonely Groves 
With what Delight my raptur'd Spirit roves ! 
O Thou, who tul'ſt the Naiad's Breaſt ; 
By whom the Bacchanalian Maids, poſſeſt 
With facred Rige inſpir'd by Thee, 


Tear from the burſting Glebe th? uprooted Tree, 


Nothing or low, or mean, I ſing, 

No mortal Sound ſhall ſhake the ſwelling String. 
The venturous ! heme my Soul alarms, 

But warm'd by thee the Thought of Danger charms. 
Wien Vine-crown'd Bacchus leads the Way, 


What can his daring Votaries diſmay ? 


with the Leaves of the Vine. Nothing can be terrible to him, 
who 1s under the Protection of ſuch a Deity, DAs. 


. — — —— — 


— ed 
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— 


Ops XXVI. To Venvus. 


Lately was fit to be call'd upon Duty, 
Ard gallantly fought in the Service of Beauty ; 


| bit now crown'd with Conqueſt I hang up my Arms, 
viz Harp, that campaign'd it in midnight Alarms. 


Here 


Verl. 3. Nunc arma defunftumgue, 8&c.] Ovid tells us, that e- 


| very Lover is a Soldier, militat omnis amans, and as the Ancients 


were accuſtomed to conſecrate their Arms to Mars, when they 
-F' 0k, It, E quitted 


98 Q. Horari FLacci Carminum Lib. ;. 
Lævum marinæ qui Veneris latus 8 
Cuſtodit. Hic, hic ponite lucida 
Funalia, & vectes, & arcus 
Oppoſitis foribus minaces. 
O, quz beatam diva tenes Cy prum, & 
Memphim carentem Sithonia nive , 10 
Regina, ſublimi flagello 
Tange Chloen ſemel arrogantem. 
Carnes 


quitted the Trade of War, ſo the Poet here dedicates to Venus hi; 
Lyre, his Torches and Bows, He hangs up his midnight Arm: 
upon the Eaſtern Wall of her Temple, on the left Side of the 
Goddeſs ; for the Statues of the Gods were placed in ſuch a Man- 
ner as to look towards the South, ſo that the Eaft, which wa 
always eſteemed the happy Quarter of the Heavens, was upon their 
left Hand, LAM, 

6. Hic, Bic ponite, &c. ] This Repetition ſhews the Firmneſs of 
his Reſolution, but violent has been the Diſpute amongſt the 
Commentators, nor is it yet determined, what kind of Weapons 
the Poet here conſecrates to his Goddeſs, Doctor Bentley come: 
armed with his own conjectural Hatchet, FRA gue, Mr, Cuning- 
ham and Mr. Sanadon.have drawn a kind of huge Cutlaſs, bar- 
pas, with which Mercury killed Argus, and with which Perſeus 
cut off Meduſa's Head, Laſtly, Mr, Dacier is contented with the 


Bows, 


Od. 26. Tur Obes or Honacs, 99 


Here fix on this Wall, here my Enſigns of Wars, 
By the Statue of Venus, my Torches and Bars, 

And Arrows, which threaten'd by Cupid their Liege, 
War, War on all Doors, that would hold out a Siege. 
O Goddeſs of Cyprus, and Memphis, that know, 
Nor the Coldneſs or Weight of Love-chilling Snow, 

With an high-lifted Stroke, yet gently ſevere, 
Avenge me on Chloe the proud and the fair, 


Bows, arcus, which are found in all the Manuſcripts, however 
whimſical and ridiculous ſuch Inſtruments may be thought for 
breaking open Doors. The Critic indeed makes another Uſe of 
them, to repulſe the Guards, which the Ladies might have for 
their Defence, when their Doors were forced open, for which he 
thinks the Bars, vectes, were ſufficient. | 

9. O, que beatam.] Horace having conſecrated his Arms to 
Venus, addreſſes his Prayer to her, and inſtead of a ſolemn, irre- 
| vocable Oath never to engage himſelf to Chloe more, he only 

complains of her Cruelty, and begs that ſhe may be puniſhed, yet 
even this Puniſhment muſt be very gentle. He intreats the God- 
deſs to ſtrike her tenderly, range, and he is afraid leſt ſhe ſhould 
redouble her Blows, ſemel. Theſe are not very ſtrong Signs that 
the Poet was quite ſincere either in his Reſentment or Converſion, 


SAN. 


E 2 Ons 
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CARMEN XXVII. Ap GALATEAM. 


MPIOs parrz recinentis omen 
Ducit aut pizgnans canis, auł ab agro 
Ra va decurrens lupa Lanuvino, 
Feetave vulpes 
Rumpit & ſerpens iter inſtitutum, g 
Si per obliquum ſimilis ſagittz 
Terruit mannos. Ego cui timebo 
Providus auſpex, 
Antequam ſtantes repetat paludes | 
Imbcium divina avis imminentum, 10 
Oſcinem corvum prece ſuſcitabo 
Solis ab ortu. 


22 —— 


Sis 


This is allowed by all the, Commentators to be one of the moſt 
difficult Odes in Horace, by our not being able to diſcover either 
the Perſon to whom it is addreſſed, or any Circumſtances of her 
Voyage. Mr. Sanadon imagines, it is written to Lelia Galla, the 
Wife of Poſthumus, who was choſen by Auguſtus, ſoon after his 
Marriage, to go with Tiberius into Armenia, where that Prince 
was ordered to reinftate Tigranes on his Throne. Propertius re- 
proaches Poſthumus, in the eleventh Elegy of his third Book, for 
leaving Galla, and ſome time after writes to him in Galla's Name, 
Hee Arethuſa ſuo mittit mandata Lycotæ, under the feigned Names 
of Lycotas and Arethuſa, Theſe Letters had their juſt Effect 
upon Poſthumus, who permitted Galla to go to him, and when 
ſhe was on the point of embarking, Horace writes this Ode to 
her, in which he wiſhes her all favourable Omens, yet repreſents 
the Dangers to which ſhe was going to expoſe herſelf. 

The Reader muſt determine for himſelf, what Likeneſs and 
Reſemblance there is in this Story to the Subject of this Ode, or 
what Probability in the conjectural Diſcovery. | 

Verſ. 1, Parræ. ] This was a kind of Bird of bad Augury to 
us unknown, The Romans carried this Superſtition even to Ex- 
travagance, but it were ridiculous to ſearch for the Reaſons of 
theſe Examples of it, which Horace hath collected. SAN, 

2» Ducit.] 


( 101 ) 


Op XXVII. To GAIATEA. 


IE R CE from her Cubs the ravening Fox, 
Or Wolf from ſteep Lanuvian Rocks, 

Or pregnant Bitch, or chattering Jay, 
1';] omen'd guide the guilty on their Way; 


Serpents, like Arrows, fidelong thwart 
The Road, and make their Horſes ſtart ; 
But for the Maid, for whom I fear, 

| ] view the doubtful Skies, a prudent Seer, 


And bid the chaunting Raven riſe 
When Phoebus gilds his orient Skies, 
Ere ſpeeds the Shower-boding Crow 
To Lakes, whoſe languid Waters ceaſe to flow. 
| Happy 


2. Ducit.] Unlucky Preſages do not engage a Traveller to con- 
tinue in his Road, Mr. Sanadon therefore thinks, that ducit muſt 
be conſtrued comitatur, condutts him on his Way, 
| 3. Agro Lanuvino.] Mr. Sanadon thinks, that his Scheme very 

happily explains this Paſſage, which has perplexed all ether Com- 

mentators, and that Horace mentions Lanavium particularly, be- 
cauſe it was ſituated on the Road to Brunduſium, where Galatea 
was to embark, | 

5. Rumpit & ſerpens iter inſtitutum.] By the uſual Manner of 
conſtruing this Paſſage, it is a very happy Wiſh to the guilty Tra- 
veller, and the Gods are very kind to him, in deterring him from 

a Journey, which muſt be unfortunate to him, Rumpere muſt 
therefore be underſtood trajicere to croſs or thwart the Road, 
Aumpit, as Dr. Bentley aſſures us 1: the Reading of a very an- 
cient Manuſcript, codex infigni vctuſtate. The common Editions 
read ducat and rumpat, wick hath cauſed all the Difficulty of theſe 
Strophes. The little Knowledge which the Commentatcrs had of 
this Ode has made it appear one of the moſt disfigured in the Ma- 
nulcripts and Editions. The preſent Corrections have been re- 
celved by Doctor Bentley, Mr. Cuningham, and Mr. Sanadon. 

11. Oſcinem corvum.] Authors, who have written upon the Au- 
| E 3 _ guries 


102 Q. HoRATII Frei CAarminum Lib. z. 


Sis licet felix ubicunque mavis, 

Et memor noſtri, Galatea, vivas ; 

Namque nec lævus vetat ire picus, 15 
Nec vaga cornix. | 

Sed vides quanto trepidat tumultu 

Pronus Orion? Ego quid fit ater 


Adriz, novi, ſinus; & quid albus 


Peccet Iapyx. 25 
Hoſtium uxores puerique cæcos 
Sentiant motus orientis Auſtri, 
Egquoris nigri fremitum, & trementes 

Verbere ripas. 
Sic & Europe niveum doloſo 23 
Credidit tauro latus, & ſcatentem 
Belluis pontum, mediaſque fraudes 

Palluit audax. 
Nuper in pratis ſtudioſa florum, & 
Debitæ nymphis opifex coronæ, 30 
| Nocte 


guries of the Ancients, give ſuch very different Accounts of them, 
that we cannot with Certainty determine to what Quarter of the 
Heavens their Augurs turned their Faces in theſe Ceremonies, and 
perhaps they had not any regular, uniform Method. In general we 
may conclude, that all Omens from the Eaſt, whether on their 
right or left Side, were always thought proſperous; corwi, / a 
ortu occinerent clard voce, preſentem felicitatem ſignificabant. Fau- 
flum habebatur fi quid a ſolis ortu prodiret, The Crow therefore, 
which the Poet intends to call from the Eaſt, is to give Galatea a 
fortunate Omen of her Voyage. SAN, 

15. Namgue nec {@vus vetat.] We have here two Corrections, 
and both neceſſary. Mr, Cuningham has reformed the Beginning, 
and Dr. Bentley the End of this Line. Teque nec makes the Senſe 
difficult, and neue te diſorders the Meaſure of the Verſe, Ytat 
is in the Vatican Manuſcript, and has been received by Mr, Cu- 
ningham and Mr. Sanadon. 

19. Novi,] Horace knew the Adriatic Sea in his Voyage to A. 
thens, when he went to ſtudy Philoſophy there; and a ſecond 
time in his Retura to Italy, after the Battle of Philippi. 


21. Cam 


Od. 27. Taz Ops or Honracz, 103 
Happy may Galatea prove, 
Nor yet unmindful of our Love, 
For now no luckleſs Pye prevails, 

Nor vagrant Crow forbids the ſwelling Sails. 


Yet ſee, what Storms tumultuous riſe, 

While prone Orion ſweeps the Skies ; 

Too well I know the Adrian Main, 
And Weſtern Winds, perfidiouſly ſerene. 


Oh! may the riſing Tempeſt ſhake 
Our Foes, and dreadful o'er them break ; 
For them the blackening Ocean roar, 


| And angry Surges laſh the trembling Shore, 


When on her Bull Europa rode, 
Nor knew ſhe preſs'd th” imperial God, 
Bold as ſhe was, th' affrighted Maid 


The rolling Monſters of the Deep ſurvey'd. 


Late for the rural Nymphs ſhe choſe 
Each Flower, a Garland to compoſe, 


But 


21. Cæcos motus orientis Auſtri.] Some Interpreters explain c#+ 
es unknown, as all the Motions of the Winds are unknown. 
Others think Horace means nocturnus, becauſe the South-Wind is 
more violent in the Night than the Day, No#u Auſter, interdiu 
Aquila vebementior. PLIN. 

24. Trementes verbere ripas.] The Text is here greatly confuſed, 
Trementes verbere ripas, trementis verbera ripæ, trementes verbera 
ripas, all of which form the ſame Senſe. As it is not natural, 
that they, who are in the main Ocean, ſhould feel the Trembling 
of the Shores, Mr. Sanadon thinks we ought to read rupes inſtead 


| of ripas, which properly ſignify the Banks of a River, not the 


Shores of the Sea. 
25. Sic & Europe.] Galatea was preparing to embark, becauſe 
the Skies were ſerene, and the * calm; but Horace tells 28 
4 | d 


* 


104 Q. HogATII FLacci Carminum Lib. 3 


Nocte ſubluſtri nihil aſtra præter 
Vidit & undas. _ 
Quz ſimul centum tetigit potentem 
Oppidis Cretam, © patris, 0 relictum 
Fi nomen, pictaſque, dixit, 5 
Victa furore 
Unde? quo ven? levis una mors eſt 
Virginum culpæ. Vigilanſne ploro 
Turpe commiſſum? an vidio carentem 
Ludit imago 4) 
Vana, quam porta fugiens eburna 
Somnium ducit? meliuſne flutus 
Ire per longos fuit, an recentes 
Carpere flores ? 
Si quis infamem mihi nunc juvencum | 45 
Dedat iratz, lacerare ferro; & 
Frangere enitar modo multùm amati 


Cornua monſtti. | 
Impudens 


that Europa was deceived by the ſame Serenity of the Skies, and 
Calmneſs of the Seas; that ſhe ſoon had reaſon to repent of her 
Boldneſs, when the ſaw nothing round her but Stars and Waves, 
Such is the Force and Juſtneſs of the Compariſon, Torn, 

4. Cretam, & patris.) The common Reading is Creten pater 5, 
reliftum ́; or Cretem 6 pater, & re/iffum. Thus the Text became 
difficult, and not without Reaſon difficult, as appears by the dit- 
ferent Explications of Doctor Bentley, Nothing can be more clear 
and more juſt than what Europa is made to ſay by the preſent Cor- 
rection of Mr. Cuningham ; 7101 patris, mihi filie nomen periit & 
uirumgue extinxit furor, SAN, 

38. Virginum culpæ.] This Expreſiion 's general and modeſt for 
the Crime of violated Virginity, In this whole Narration the 
Good- breeding of Horace is obſervable, in taking care not to ley 
any thing offenſive to the moſt delicate Modeſty, Europa throws 
a Veil over the infamous Action which ſhe has committed, and 
only gives a frightful Image of it, without daring to name = 

AC, 

41. Porta fugiens eburna.) Dreams of Falſhood, according t0 
Homer, paſted through an Ivory Gate in the infernal World, aud 
thoſe of Truth through a Gate of Horn, 


T 


Od. 27. Tuk Oopts or Horacr. ICS 


hut now, beneath the Gloom of Night, 
Views nought but Seas, and Stars'of feeble Light. 


Goon as ſhe touch'd the Cretan Shore, 
My Sire, ſhe cries,—Ah ! mine no more, 
For every pious, tender Name 

Is madly lolt in this deſtructive Flame. 


Where am I, wretched and undone ? 

And ſhall a ſingle Death atone 

A Virgin's C:ime ? Or do my Fears 
Deplore the gui.ty Deed with waking Tears? 


Or am I yet, ah ! pure from Shame, 
Mock'd by a vain, deluſive Dream? 
Could I my ſpringing Flowrets leave, 
To tempt through Length of Seas the faithleſs Wave? 


While thus with juſt Revenge poſſeſt, 
How would I tear that monſtrous Beaſt ? 
How would ] break, by Rage inſpir'd, 
Thoſe Horns, alas! too fondly once admit'd ? 
Shameleſs, 


45. Si quis in famem.] All theſe Emotions are natural. Europa 
finds herſelf equally criminal as unfortunate, and the Monſter tbhae 
had abuſed her, becomes the firſt Object of her Reſentment, She 
then reflects upon herſelf, and determines to expiate her Crime by 
zn mmediate Death. Mr. Sanadon obſerves, that Horace, to ex- 
preis the Violence of her Rage, has frequently repeated the Letter 
R, as in another beautiful Inftance, Archilocbum proprio rabies ar- 
mawvit iambo, 

Poets have indeed improved the Art of making Sounds an Echo- 
to the Senſe; but there is, in very many Inſtances, a kind of na- 
tural Agreement between Souncs, and Things reprefented by them, 
which, without our intending it, gives to the Language a Mulic ex- 
preſſive of the Thought, | 


E 5 50. Lupudem, 


106 Q. HoRATII FLacct Carminum Lib, 3. 
Impudens liqui patrios penates ! 
Impudens Orcum moror ! O Deorum 50 
Si quis hæc audis, utinam inter errem | 
Nuda leones. 
Antequam turpis macies decentes 
Occupet malas ; teneræque ſuccus 
Defluat prædæ, ſpecioſa quzro. 53 
Paſcere tigres. 
Vilis Europe, pater urget abſens; 
Quid mori ceſſas? potes hac ab orno 
Pendulum zona bene te ſecuta e- 
lidere collum. | 69 
Sive te rupes, & acuta leto 
Saxa delectant, age, te procellz 
Crede veloci ; niſi herile mavis 
Carpere penſum, 
Regius ſanguis, domioæque tradi 65 
Barbarz pellex. Aderat querenti 
Perfidum 


FO, 3 Double Impudence; to ſuffer herſelf to be 
diſhonoured, and to ſurvive that Diſhonour, Even her continuing 
to live, is a Continuation of her Crime. Yet in all her Deſpair 
and Horror of Mind, ſhe preſerves ſo much of Woman, as to 
dwell with Pleaſure upon the Deſcription of her Perſon, and to be 
more anxious for the Loſs of her Beauty, than the Loſs of her 
Life. But, as Mr. Dacier more politely. obſerves, ſhe perhaps 
wiſhes to die before ſhe loſes her Beauty, that ſhe may puniſh the 
Cauſe of her Guilt and her Misfortunes. 

53. Antequam turpis.] Victims were fatted in the richeſt Pa- 
Kures for the Altar, and Europa conſiders herſelf as if ſhe were 
intended for a Sacrifice, Sax. 

58. Quid mori cefſas ?] The Gods are regardleſs of her Prayers; 
neither Lions nor Tigers appear to devour her, and now 
dreadful Image of her abſent Father preſents itſelf to her diſor- 
dered Imagination, and condemns her to Death, SAN. 

59. Zona bene te ſecutd.] Hanging was the common Death of 
ancient Heroines in Tragedy and Hiſtory, Arſace in Heliodorus ; 
Jocaſta and Antigone, in Sophocles; Phædra, in Euripides; _ 
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Od. 27. Tur Opes or Horace. 107 


Shameleſs, my Father's Gods I fly; 
Shameleſs, and yet I fear to die. 


Hear me ſome gracious heavenly Power, 
Let Lions fell this naked Corſe devour, 


My Cheeks ere hollow Wrinkles ſeize, 
Ere yet their roſy Bloom decays, 
While Youth yet rolls its vital Flood, 
Let Tygers fiercely riot in my Blood. 


But hark! I hear my Father cry, 
Make haſte, unhappy Maid, to die, 
For if a pendant Fate you chuſe, 
Your faithful Girdle gives the kindly Nooſe ; 


Or if you like an headlong Death, 
Behold the pointed Rocks beneath ; 
Or plunge into the rapid Wave, 
Nor live, on haughty Taſks, a Spinſter-Slave, 


Some rude Barbarian's Concubine, 
Born as T hou art of Royal Line, 


Here 
ta in Virgil, and the Wife of Mithridates in Plutarch, died in 
this Manner, Dac. 


60. Elidere collum.] Lædere collum, the uſual Reading, is a very 
weak Expreſſion in the violent Paſſion here deſcribed, and it 
would be difficult to find a fingle Inftance in all Antiquity, where 
it ſignifies to ftrangle, Elidere collum is frequently uſed in this 
Senſe by Latin Writers. It appears in ſome ancient Manuſcripts, 
and in ſeveral of the beſt Editions of our Author. 

61, Rupes & ſaxa.] Rupes acutis ſaxis in mare prominentes. 
Rocks, which riſe above the Seas, and are pointed for Death. SAN. 

64. Penſum] Was properly a certain Quantity of Wool, which. 
was every Day given to female Slaves for their Taſk, It was 
weighed, from whence it was called penſum, which afterwards be- 
came a Name for any regular and ordinary Work, From hence 


the Proverb per ſolvere penſum, to do our Duty. CRU. 
66, Pellex.] We may remark here the different Genius of Lan- 
E 6 guages - 


108 Q. HorarTir FLAC I Carminum Lib, 3. 


Perfidum ridens Venus, & remiſoꝰ 
Filius arcu; 
Mox uo1 lufit ſatis 3 z bſtineto, 
Dixit, irarum, calidzque rixz ; 70 
Quum tibi inviſus laceranda reddet 
Cornua taurus. | 
Uxor invicti Jovis eſſe neſcis? 
Mitte ſingultus; bene ferre magnam 
Di ce fortunam; tua ſectus orbis 75 
Nomina ducet. 


guag's, Pell was always applied to Women, as in Engliſh we 
uſe tne Word C:ncubine, in regard to Men. Pellices Jovis would 
be a. incorrect in Latin, as the Concubines of Juno in Engliſh, 
Averat greretti,) After this pallionate Liſccurſe, the Poet 
p:eſents a er Picture to his Reader, where the E gures form a 
very p.ea_ng Oppoſition of Sentiments, Actions, and Attitudes. On 
ene tide Europa diſordered, and preparing to k Il herſelf. On the 
other, Venus ſmiling at her Deſpair, and Cupid, perfectly con- 
tebted with having triumphed over the Sovereign of the Gods, 
with his Bou unſtrung, as if he had nothing more to do after 
ſuch a Conqueſt, SAN, 
70. 1bjtineto ira um.] After Venus bath ſufficiently diverted her- 
ſelf with laughing at th.s uatortunate Princels, ſhe tells her, this 


odious 
CARMEN XXVIII. Ap LyDRN. 
EST O quid potius die 
Neptuni facizam ? prowe reconditum, 
Lyde flrenua, C(æcubum, 
Munitzque adhibe vim fapientiz. 
| Inclinare 


Tranſlated by Dr: DUNX1N, 

Horace, who was an Enemy to the Noiſe and Tumult of a pub- 
Ic Feſtival, writes to Lyde to let her know he intended to retire to 
kr Houſe from the Croud and Hurry of Neptune's Feaſt, which 
was celebrated, according to the Roman Calendar, on the utter 

. — Þ 


A > F . 


Od. 28. Int Ops or Horace, 10g 
Here the perf:diou:-{miling Dame, 
And idle Cupid to the Mourner came; 


A while She rallied with the Fair, 
Then with a grave and ſerious Air, 
Indulge, ſhe cries, thy Rage no more, 

This odious Bull ſha]l yield him to thy Power. 


Yer ſigh no more, but think of Love, 
For know Thou art the Wiſe of Jove ; 
Then learn to bear thy futu:e Fame, 
When Ea th's wide Continent ſhall boaſt thy Name. 


64i0us Bull hall ſon be in her Power, and that ſhe ſhall treat him 
with greater Miid::efs, than what her preſent Rage intends. In 
this Reaſoning, Mr. Sanadon conſtrues ab/*ineto in the Future 
Tenſe, alſtinebis; a Manner of Expreſſion frequently uſed by the 
Latin Authors, | 

71, Num tibi.] Mr, Upton, in his Obſervations on Shake- 
ſp-ar, has 2 Remark of much Genius and Spirit on this Paſſage, 
He breaks the Line and the Senſe, Quum tibi inviſus laceranda red- 
dit corn'a lauri When this odious Creature ſhall return tc you 
—hn uſe him as cruelly, or—as kindly as you pleaſe. 

75. Seu hi,] Horace follows the poetical Tradition, for it 
is more pr bable, that Europe took its Name from a Province of 
Nortlern Macedonia, called Earopia. "The Ancients divided the 
whole Earth into two Parts, Europe and Aſia, SAN. Dac, 


— 
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on 


_— 
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ODE XXVII. To Lyps. 
V, what ſhuil Udo on the Fettiyal Day | 

Of Neptune? Come, Lyde, without more Delay, 
And broach the good Creature, invaulted.that hes, 


Cait off ali R-ſerve, and be merry and wiſe. 


The 
of July, Pliny tells us, that in Athens the twenty-eight Day of 
every Month was ſacred to Neptune, 

4. Munitægue adbibe vim, &c.)] The Wiſdom of Sobriety akoays 
or its Guard againſt Surpriſe, Horace adviſes her to ſtorm the 
Camp of Sobriety with Wine, and to drive away its Guards, Tem- 
perance, Moderation, Severity, Frugality, and Thirſt, Adbibere 
vi is on. y a different Manner of expreſſing tormentum * 

RU Qs 


110 Q. HoraTi Face Carminum Lib. z. 


Inclinare meridiem 
Sentis; ac, veluti ſtet volucris dies, 
Parcis deripere horreo 
Ceſſantem Bibuli conſulis amphoram. 
Nos cantabimus invicem 
Neptunum, & virides Nereidum comas: 10 
Tu curva recines Iyra 
Latonam, & celeris ſpicula Cynthiæ: 
Summo carmine, quæ Cnidon 
Fulgenteſque tenet Cycladas, & Paphon 
Junctis viſit oloribus 15 
Dicetur; merita Nox quoque nænia. 


8. C:ſſantem Bibuli.] The Poet calls his Cask idle, in Alluſion 
to Bibulus, who ſhut himſelf up in his Houſe during his whole in- 
active Conſulſhip with Julius Cæſar; or the Epithet may be ap- 
plied to Lyde, who ſeems to have been a little perplexed with the 
Invitation, which Horace propoſed, and in no mighty Hurry to 
execute his Orders, DAc. Sax. 

15. Dicetur merit Nox, &c. ] The Poet ſays, that Venus ſhall 


— 
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CARMEN XXIX. Ap MEACENATEM. 


YRRHE NA regum progenies, tibi 
Non ante verſo lene merum cado, 
Cum flore, Mzcenas, roſarum, & 
Preſſa tuis balanus capillis 
Jamdudum 


We may ſay of the Odes of Horace, what has been ſaid of the 
Orations of Demoſthenes, the Iambic Poems of Archilochus, and 
the Letters of Atticus, that the longeſt are not the leaſt beautiful. 
To ſupport one continued Flight of Poetry deſerves its Praiſe, but 
Jones in this Ode riſes without ceaſing, until he has gained 3 

oint of Elevation to which no other Poet ever ſoared. Such is 


the Judgment of Scaliger, who ſeldom praiſes without * 
e 


nnn ea annum 
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Od. 2g: Tur Oos or Horace. 111 
The Evening approaches, Vou ſee, from yon Hill, 
And yet, as if Phœbus, though winged, ſtood ſtill, 
You dally to bring Us a Cup of the beſt, 
Condemn'd, like its Conſul, ignobly to reſt. 

Wich Voices alternate, the Sea-potent King, 
And Nereids, with Ringlets of Azure we'll ſing. 
From the ſweet-ſounding Shell thy Hand ſhall araiſe 
Latona's, and ſwift-darting Cynthia's Praiſe. 

The gay-ſmiling Goddeſs of Love and Delight, 
Who rules over Cnidos, and Cyclades bright, 

And guiding her Swans with a ſoft ſilken Rein 
Reviſits her Paphos, ſhall crown the glad Strain. 
Then to the good Night, while Bumpers elate us, 
We'll ſing a Farewel, and a decent Quietus, 


be celebrated in the laſt Song, ſummo carmine, and yet he adds, 
that they will alſo ſing to the Goddeſs of the Night, in Gratitude 
for the Pleaſures they had enjoyed, to let Lyde know that he de+ 
Ggned to ſpend Part of the Night with her. 


2 


—— 


Ope XXIX. To McENAs. 


ESCEN DE D from an ancient Line, 
That once the Tuſcan Sceptre ſway'd, 
Haſte thee to meet the generous Wine, 
Whoſe piercing is for Thee delay'd ; 
For Thee the fragrant Eſſence flows, 
For Thee, Mzcenas, breathes the blooming Roſe. 


From 


We cannot exactly fix the Date of this Ode, but it ſeems, with 
ſome Probability, to have been written in July 733, when Mazce- 
das was ſole Governor of Rome. SAN. 


Verſ. 2. Non ante verſo.] The Ancients placed their Caſks * 


112 Q HoRATII FLAC CAR MIN un Lib. z. 


Jamducum apud me eſt. Eripe te motæ; 5 
Neu ſemper udum Tibur, & Æſulæ 
Declive contemplerts arvum, & 
Telegoni joga parricice. 
Fu ſtidioſam deſere copiam, & 
Molem propinquim nubibus arduis : 19 
Omitte mirari beatz 
Fumum & opes ſtrepitumque Rome. 
Plerumque gra'z divitibus vices, 
Murdæque parvo ſub lare pauperum 
Cane, ſinè aulæis & oſtro, T 
Solicitam explicuere frontem. 
Tam clarus cccultum Andromedæ pater 
Oltendit ignem jam Procyon furit, 
Et ſtelli veſani Leonis; 
Sole dies referente ſiccos. 20 


Jam 


the B ttom, and were therefore chliged to bend them forward when 
they poured out thick: Wine, (dum vertere and crateras wertere 
are Expreflion! of the ſame Kiad, TOR, 

6. Neu ſemper «dim Tibur. | Maxcenas could command the Pro- 
ſpect of the thice Cities, ven Hirzce names, from his Houle 
upon the. Eſquilian Hill, „ere Nero afterwards ſat to beh-ld the 
Burning 0: Rome. The F Jof i utes was ſo frequent, occaficntd 
by their being built fo b'gh, that Augu"us publiſhed a Law, which 
fordad them to be railed ab- ve ſeverty Feet, 

12 Strepitumgue Rom.] We inay compute how great the 
Noiſe of a City muſt have been, which reckoned three Millions of 
Inhabitants, whoſe Circuit, according to Pliny, including the Sub- 
ui bs. was forty-eight Miles; and where the Houſes might be raiſ- 
ed ſeven Stories, each of them ten Feet high, Lampiidius tells 
us, that Heliogabalus collected ten thouſand Pound Weight ef 
Cobwebs in Rome. 

13 Plerunque grate, &c.] This Deſcription of a tranquil Life, 
a frugal Table, and an Hcuſe, that has no other Ornaments than 
thoſe of an elegant Decency, forms an agreeable Diverſity after the 
tumultuous Magnificence of Reme. SAN, 

17. Fam clarus occultum ignem, | Cepheus, with his Wife Cal- 
ſiope, and his Daughter Andromeda, was placed among the * 


0 


——_— 
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From the Delights, Oh ! break away, 
Which Tibur's marſhy Proſpect yields, 
Nor with unceaſing Joy ſurvey 
Fair /Eſula's declining Fields; 
No more the verdant Hills admire 
Of Telegon, who kill'd his aged Site. 


Inſtant forſake the joyleſs Feaſt, 
Where Appetite in Surſeit dies, 
And from the tower'd Structure haſte, 
'Fhat proudly threatens to the Skies ; 
From Rome and its tumultuous Joys, 
Its Crouds, and Smoke, and Opulence, and Noiſe. 


'To frugal Treats, and humble Cells, 
With grateſul Change the Wealthy fly, 
Where health-preſerving Plainneſs dwells, 
Far from the Carpet's gaudy Dye. 
Such Scenes have charm'd the Pangs of Care, 
And ſmooth'd the clouded Forehead of Deſpair. 


Andromeda's conſpicuous Sire 
Now darts his hidden Beams from far; 
The Lion ſhews his madning Fire, 
And barks fierce Procyon's raging Star, 
While Phoebus, with revolving Ray, 
Bring back the Burnings of the thirſty Day. 
| Fainting 


He forms a Conſtellation in the Tail of the leſſer Bear, and is ſitu- 
ated in ſuch a Manner in the Arctic Circle, as to appear always a- 
Love the Horizon, excepting his Head and Shoulders, which ſeemed 
to deſcend, Horace probably deſigned to deſcribe this Particularity 
by an Expreſſion, clarus and occultum, which ſeems to include. a 
Contradiction. But this is a Figure of ſpeaking very frequent in 
our Poet. Columella ſays that Czpheus riles the ninth of July, 
which agrees perfectly with this Paſſage. . Tos. SAN, 


* 
* 
. 
. 
J 


| 


»14 Q. HoRATII Fracer Canminun 
Jam paſtor umbras cum greye languido 
Rivumque feſſus quærit, & horridi 
Dumeta Sylvani; caretque 
Ripa vagis taciturna ventis. 
Tu civitatem quis deceat ſtatus 25 
Curas, & orbis ſolicitus times, 
Quid Seres, & regnata Cyro 
Bactra parent, Tanaiſque diſcors. 
Prudens futuri temporis exitum 
Caliginosa nocte premit Deus; 20 
Ridetque, ſi mortalis ultra 
Fas trepidat. Quod adeſt, memento 


Componere 


23. Dumeta Sylvani.] Sylvani is the Nominative Caſe plural, 
and querunt muſt be underftood, They, who think Horace means 
the God Sylvanus, make him twice ſay the ſame Thing ; for when 
the Shepherd and his Flock ſeek the Shades, umbras guerit, it is 
an uſelefs Repetition to ſay, that they ſeek the Thickets of Sylva- 
nus. The Sylvans in Heathen Mythology were certain rural Dei - 
ties of leſs Importance, ſuch as Fauns, Satyrs, Sileni, &c. 
| Torr. SAN, 
24. Caretque ripa m_} The Ancients believed that Mid-day 
was calm and filent, becauſe the Gods then went to their Repoſe. 
We are not permitted, ſays a Shepherd in Theocritus, to play upon 
the Flute in the Middle of the Day. We ſhould reverence the God 
Pan, who, after fatiguing himſelf with Hunting, has choſen this 
— for his Repoſe, and You well know that he is a choleric 
ity. 
25. Tu civitatem,] This is a noble Compliment, that while all 
Nature is languiſhing in Idleneſs and InaQtivity z while the Gods 
themſelves are aſleep, yet Mæcenas is always vigilant ; always an- 


_ xious for the Safety of Rome and of the Empire. The Gods may 


fleep fince Mæcenas watches over the Safety of the State. : 

26. Orbis ſolicitus.] Some Editions read wrbis, and others urbi, 
which are equally unworthy of Horace, ſince they are equally uſe · 
leſs after civitatem in the preceding Verſe. Sax. 

27. Quid Seres.] The Poet would inſinuate to Mecenas, that 
he too much torments himſelf in guarding Rome from Dangers, to 
which ſhe is no longer expoſed, and preventing the Projects, which 
her moſt diſtant Enemies might form againſt her. 

28, Tanaiſque diſcars.] The Scythians and Sarmatians, who der, 


od. 9. Tar Ovpes or Horacu. 115 


Fainting beneath the ſweltring Heat, 
To cooling Streams, and breezy Shades 
The Shepherd and his Flocks retreat, 
Wich ruſtic Sylvans ſeek the Glades, 
Silent the Brook its Borders laves, 
Nor curls one vagrant Breath of Wind the Waves: 


But you for Rome's imperial State 
Attend with ever-watchful Care, 
Or, for the World's uncertain Fate 
Alarm'd, with ceaſeleſs Terrours fear ; 
Anxious what Eaſtern Wars impend, 
Or what the Scythians in their Pride intend. 


But Jove, in Goodneſs ever wiſe, 

Hath hid, in Clouds of depthleſs Night, 
All that in future Proſpect lies, 

Beyond the Ken of mortal Sight, 
And laughs to ſee vain Man oppreſt 


With idle Fears, and more than Man diſtreſt. 
Then 


dered upon this River, were . N engaged in Wars with each 
other, from whence the Poet calls it diſcors. LAMB. 
31. Ridet.] This moral Sentiment is perfectly juſt, and Horace 
repreſents it in a Manner capable of making an Impreſſion on us. 
Trepidare marks both the ridiculous Fears, ariſing from an indiſ- 
creet Apprehenſion of Futurity, and thoſe Emotions of our imagt- 
nary Misfortunes, which are to us a real Matter of Torment, and 
to the Gods an Occaſion of Laughter. Mzcenas might naturally 
apply to himſelf what is here ſaid in general, SANs 
Ultra fas.] Beyond the Law of his Being; beyond the Bounds 
preſcribed 3 —— by Nature. A \f the preſent H 
2. Quod adeſt componere. an OEconomiſt of the preſent Hour. 
TH 1 22 4 eſſential — of Ys and 
we may be bold to ſay, that the Maxims of all the Philoſophers 
are Conſequences of this Principle, ; Sax. 


116 Q. HoraTii FLacci CarMinum 
Componere #quus : cetera fluminis 
Ritu feruntur, nunc medio alveo 
Cum pace delabentis Etruſcum 
In mare, nunc lapides adeſos, 
Stirpeſque raptas, & pecus, & domos +. 
Volventis una, non fine montium 
Clamore, vicinzque filvz ; 
Quum fera diluvies quietos 
Irritat amnes. IIle potens ſui 
Lætuſque degit, cui licet in diem 
Dixiſſe, vixi : cras vel atra 
Nube polum, Pater, occupato, 
Vel ſole puro : non tamen irritum, 
Quodcunque retro eſt, efficiet ; neque 
Diffinget, infectumque reddet, 
Quod fugiens ſemel hora vexit. 
Fortuna ſævo læta negotio, & 
Ludum inſolentem ludere pertinax, 50 
Tranſmutat incertos honores, 


Nunc mihi, nunc alii benigna. 
| Laudo 


33. Cetera fltminis.] This Deſcription of the Tiber is a perſect 
Image of the Viciſſitude of human Life, and the Moral of it is 
animated with a poetical Spirit, which gives it Life and Being. The 
Reader muſt obſerve how happily the Poet has varied his Num- 
bers, to deſcribe the Slowneſs with which the Tiber flows within 
his Channel, and the Rapidity with which he deluges the Country. 
2 are Beauties, which a Tranſlator muſt endeavour to pre- 
erve, 

45. Non tamen irritum, &c.] The Poet here uſes three Expreſ- 
ſions, which riſe in Strength above esch other; irritum efficere, to 
2 ineffectual; diffingere, to change; inefctum reddere, to de · 

roy. 

53. Laudo manentem. ] Theſe Sentiments are not of any parti- 
cular School, but the univerſal Dictates of Reaſon, which ought to 
regulate all true Philoſophy, Perhaps the Emperor Adrian had thi: 
Paſlage of Horace in view, when he coined the Money, which 


Torrentius mentions, with this Motto, FORTUNA M A.- 
N N.. a SAN. 


At 


Od. 29. Tus Obes or Horace. 117 


Then wiſely form the preſent Hour ; 
Enjoy the Bliſs which it beſtows ; 
The relt is all beyond our Power, 
And like the changeful Tiber flows, 
Who now beneath his Banks ſubſides, 
And peaceful to his native Ocean glides, 
gut when deſcends a ſudden Shower 
And wild provokes his filent Flood, 
The Mountains hear the Torrent roar, 
And Echoes ſhake the neighbouring Wood, 
Then ſwollen with Rage He ſweeps away 
Uprooted Trees, Herds, Dwellings to the Sea, 
Happy the Man, and He alone, 
Who Maſter of himſelf can ſay, 
To-day at leaſt hath been my own, 
For J have clearly liv'd To day; 
Then let To morrow's Clouds ariſe, 
Or purer Suns o' erſpread the chearful Skies, 
Not Jove himſelf can now make void 
The Joy, that wing'd the flying Hour ; 
The certain Bleſſing once enjoy d 


8 Is ſafe beyond the Godhead's Power; 

e Nought can recall the acted Scene, 

Wit bath been, ſpite of Jove himſelf, hath been. 
. But Fortune, ever-changing Dame, 


Indulges her malicious Joy, 
. \nd conſtant plays her haughty Game, 
w Proud of her Office to deltroy ; 
To day to me her Bounty flows, 
„aa now to others ſhe the Bliſs beſtows. 


118 Q. Horan Fracer Carminum Lib, ;. 
Laudo manentem. Si celeres quatit 
Pennas, reſigno quæ dedit, & mea 
Virtute me involvo, probamque 93 
Pauperiem fine dote quæro. 
Non eſt meum, ſi mugiat Africis 
Malus procellis, ad miſeras preces 
Decurrere, & votis paciſci, 
Ne Cypriæ Syriæque merces 00 
Addant avaro divitias mari ; 
Tum me biremis præſidio ſcaphæ 
Tutum per Ægæos tumultus 
Aura ferat, geminuſque Pollux. 


* 


CARUks 


64. Refigns que ng Is a figurative Expreſſion, Reſ/igrar: 
properly ſignifies to unſeal or open, in Oppoſition to fignare, It 
is here to be underſtood, reddere, reſtituere, to reſtore, LAuz. 
57. Non eft meum, &c.) Whether we underſtand procellis Afri. 
cis, the Storms of the African Seas, or thoſe which the South- 
Weſt Wind Africus brings upon the Italian Ocean, the Senſe is the 
ſame, and Horace only means a violent Tempeſt, To prove that 
he is prepared for all Events, he places himſelf in Circumſtances 
maſt proper to make Trial of his Virtue. He can ſuppoſe the Vel- 
ſel, in which were all his Hopes, and all his Fortunes, in the midi 
of a Tempeſt, yet he can thank the Gods for his ſingle Preſerva- 
tion, without complaining for the Loſs of his Wealth. 
TORR, SAN, 
58. Miſeras 12 Theſe conditional Prayers, which Virtue 
bluſhes for, and which the Gods diſregard, are by Plato called 
rixvac iwnopindg, a Merchant's Traffick, and by Perſons Preca 
emaces, Prayers of Purchaſe. 


Oo © 
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I can applaud her while ſhe ſtays, 
But if ſhe ſhake her rapid Wings, 
I can reſign, with careleſs Eaſe, 
The richeſt Gifts her Favour brings, 
Then folded lie in Virtue's Arms, 
And honeſt Poverty's undower'd Charms. 
Though the Maſt howl beneath the Wind, 
I make no mercenary Prayers, 1 
Nor with the Gods a Bargain bind 
With future Vows and ſtreaming Tears, 
To ſave my Wealth from adding more 
To boundleſs Ocean's avaricious Store: 
Then in my little Barge I'll ride, 
Secure amid the baby Wave, 
Calm will I tem the threatening Tide, 
And fearleſs all its Tumults brave; 
Even then perhaps ſome kinder Gale, 
While the Twin Stars appear, ſhall fill my joyful Sail, 


60. Syrie.JfThis Reading is in ſome Manuſcripts, and in one an- 


cient Edition, Horace frequently mentions the Merchandiſe of 
Syria, but never of Tyre, whoſe Trade was greatly leſſened in his 
Time, eſpecially after it had been ruined by Auguſtus, to puniſh 


the Tyrians for their Engagements with Antony, We are obliged - 


to Mr, Cuningham for the Correction, and it has been received by 
Mr, Sanadon, ee 


Ove 


6120) 


—— 
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CARMEN XXX. Ap MrreunExEw. 


XE GI monumentum zre perennius, 

Regalique ſitu Pyramidum altius; 
Quod ron imber edax, non Aquilo impotens 
Poſſit diruere, aut innumerabilis | 


Arnorum ſeries, & fuga temporum. | 5 


Non omnis moriar ; multaque pars mei 
Vitabit Libitinam. Uſque ego poltera 
Creſcam laude recens ; dum Capitolium 


Scandet cum tacita virgine Pontifex, 
h Dicar, 


Horace collected his Lyric Poetry, by Command of Auguſtus, in- 
to three Volumes, when probably he placed this Ode at the End 
of them. It is natural, that every Artiſt ſhould applaud Himſelt 
at the finiſhing any Work, in which he hath ſucceeded ; yet it i 
more pardonable in Works of Genius, fince they are, if ſuch en 
Expretſion may be allowed, an Emanation of cur Souls; and a; 
they are molt intimate, ſo are they conſequently moſt dear to Us, 
But independently of Right, the Poets, whether good or bad, have 
ever maintained themſelves in Poſſeſſion of this Cuſtom, and the 
Judgment of Poſterity can alone determine between the Merit of 
1cme, and the Preſumption of others. SAN, 
Verſ. 1. Exegi monumentam.] This Monument might perhaps 
have done more Honour to the Poet, if it had been raiſed by ary 
other Hand, But we muſt not reckon too exactly with Poets upon 
the Article of Vanity. Ovid has imitated Horace in an Epilogue, 
which he added to his Metamorphoſes during his Exile, and per- 
haps his whole Intention was to contract in nine Verſes what !s 
here a little more enlarged. However, the Sentiments are the 
ſame, and in the ſame Order. SAN, 
2. Pyramidum.] The Pyramids are ſtill remaining to ſhew what 
Wonders an inſolent Vanity of Kings, and an abject Slavery of 
Subjects, can produce. Piromi ſignifies, in the Ægyptian Lan- 
guage, a Man, and probably was a Title given to their Heroes at 
ings. 


3. Quod non imber edax.] Pindar ſpeaks in a more Lyric Tone 


of the Treaſure of his Hymns: 
2 


7* 
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ODE XXX. To Merromexs, 


ORE durable than Braſs, the Frame 
Which here I conſecrate to Fame, 
Higher than Pyramids that riſe, 
With royal Pride, to brave the Skies ; 
Nor Years, though numberleſs the Train, 
Nor Flight of Seaſons, waſting Rain, 1 
Nor Winds, that loud in Tempeſts break, a 
Shall &er irs firm Foundation ſhake. 4 
Nor ſhall the funeral Pyre conſume | 
My Fame; that nobler Part ſhall bloom, 
And with unfading Youth improve, 
White to th' immortal Fane of Jove 
The Vel'al Maids, in ſilent State 
Aſcending, on the Pontiffe wait. 


Where 

Tov UTE Xtipatpioc 3,46pO- ra xd. 
"EpiBpojar vehthag CpzT0 awiihyog 
"Our" dvs tg muy #c a nog 
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Nor wintry Showers, that fearful rend 
The teeming Clouds, and violent deſcend 

Like armed Hoſts in dread Array 
Nor Winds, tempeſtuous in their Courſe, 
Shall drive with irreſiſtleſs Force, 

Theſe Treaſures to the Sea. 


! . Libitinam.] This was the Goddeſs, who prefided over Fune- 
he tate, She is called Venus infera or Epithymbia in ſome ancient Epi- 
Ns t2p2s, and reckoned among the infernal Deities. Her Prieſts muſt 
ave had very ample Revenues, for Suetonius tells us, that in one 
of vettilential Autumn they reckoned thirty thouſand Dead in their 
in- Proks. A Place in Rome, as the ancient Scholiaſt informs us, 
was called Libitina, where the Undertakers lived, who received a 
certain Piece of Money for every Perſon, who was buried, from 
one whence they knew the Number of their Dead. 
9. Cum tacita wirgine.] The Pontiffe or High Prieſt alone pro- 
: gaunced any Words concerning Religion in public Sactifices, and 
7*⁰ . * the 


122 Q. HokrarTir FLacci Carminum Lib, z. 
Dicar, qua violens obſtrepit Auſidus, 

Et qua pauper aquæ Daunvs agreltium 10 
Regnavit populorum, ex humili potens, 

Princeps Æolium carmen ad Italos 

Deduxiſſe modos. Sume ſuperbiam 

Qu#fcam meritis, & mihi Delphica 

Lauro cinge volens, Melpomene, comam. 


Q. Hox ATI 


the Veſtal Virgins, who attended him to the Capitel, were cbliget 
to preſerve 2 ſolemn Silence. The Prediction of our Poet is now 
cconipliſhed far beyond the Term he propoſed. The Capitol is 
fallen; the Religion of the Romans continuesno longer, yet the 
Poems of Horace preſerve all their original Strength and Beauty, 
We may now be bold to ſay, that their Deſtiny is blended with 
that of the World, and that they can only periſh in one commen 
Ruin. Sax. 
10. Agreſtium regnavit fpopolorum)] Is an Ellipfis, where rex mul 

be under tocd. Qua regnawit Daunus rex populorum agreſtium. Ho- 
„ce uſes this Epithet agreſtis for beilice/us, as in another Ode he 
calls Daunia milirtaris, Sax, 
Ex bumili potens.] Mr. Dacier, who believes that Horace in- 
tends here his own Meanneſs of Birth, wonders what Doctor Bent. 
ley was thinking of, when he applied theſe Words to Daunus, Yet 
Feſtus tells us, that this Prince was an Illyrian of Diſtinction, who 
being obliged to leave his Country eſtabliſhed a Colony in ltaly, 
which 
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Where Aufidus with deafning Waves, 

And rapid Courſe impetuous raves, 

And where a poor, eneryate Stream 

From baniſh'd Daunus takes its Name, 

O'er warlike Realms who fix'd his Throne, 

Shall Horace, deathleſs Bard, be known, 

Who firſt attempted to inſpire, 

With Grecian Sounds the Roman Lyre. 

With conſcious Pride, O Muſe divine, 

Aſſume the Honours juſtly thine, | 

With Laurel Wreaths my Head ſurround, 

Such as the God of Verſe have crown'd, 


which he called by his own Name. - Perhaps the River, which Ho- 
race ſeems to deſcribe as a poor, feeble Stream, in Oppoſition to 
the rapid, violent Aufidus, was named Daunus from its firſt Mo- 
narch, 

12. Princeps ZEolium carmen.) In this Poem, which ought to 
be the laſt of his Lyric Works, the Poet ſhews he has preſerved his 
Reſolution of imitating Alcæus and Sappho, which he mentioned 
in his firſt Ode. Nor is it probable, that he could have ſo fre- 
quently boaſted of being the firſt, who formed himſelf upon an Imi- 
tation of the Grecian Poets, if the Public had not in general ac- 
knowledged his Claim, dax. 
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C ARMIN UM 


LIBER QUARTUS. 
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CARMEN I. Ap VENEREM. 


NTERMISS à, Venus, diu 
1 Rurſus bella moves? Parce precor, precor. 
Non ſum qualis eram bonæ 


Sub regno Cynarz : define, dulcium 
Mater 


The greater Part of the Odes in this Book were written in the 
five or fix laſt Years of our Poet's Life; but the Commentators, 
by miſtaking the Senſe of a Paſſage in Suetonius, have imagined, 
it was compoſed, ſuch as it now appears, by Command of Au- 
guſtus ſome Years after the third Book was publiſhed, Scripta 
guidem ejus uſue ades probavit, manſurague perpetuo credidit, ut 
non modo ſeculare carmen componerdum injunxerit, ſed & Vindelican 
w:iftoriam Tiberii Druſique privignorum, eumgque coegerit proprer ber 
tribus carminum libris ex longo intervallo quartum addere. But ſince 
it is apparent, that ſome Odes in this, were written before others 
in the preceding Books, the Hiſtorian can only mean, that Horace 
had not publiſhed them until this Time; or that he joined to thole, 
compoſed by the particular Command of Auguſtus, ſome which had 
never appeared before, Dac, 

We find in an ancient Manuſcript, quoted by Torrentius, that 
this Book was inſcribed to Fabius Maximus, 


# 
CARMINUM LIBER QUARTUS 
AD FABIUM MAXIMUM. 


Verſ. 2. Rurſus.] Horace had ſolemnly renounced all his amo- 


rous Gallantries at the Age of Forty, but he afterwards fell in 
: Love 
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Oog I. To VESus. 


G AIN new Tumults fire my Breaſt; 
Ah ipare me, Venue, let thy Suppliant reſt; 
Alas! J am not now the Swain, 
I was in Cynara's good-natur'd Reign. 


Fierce 


Love with Glycera, and at fifty Years of Age is again rurſus en- 
gaged in his preſent Paſſion. : Dac. 

3. Bong Cynare.)] The Commentators differ about the Mean - 
ing of this Epithet. Some underſtand it in general as the Language 
uſually ſpoken of the Dead; others, that it means Cynara's Good- 
nature; or laſtly, her particular Regards for Horace in loving him 
without a View to Intereſt, cr Preſents, 


em ſcis immunem Cynare placuiſſe rapaci. 


Who without Preſents charm'd the venal Fair. 


This Inſtance of her Affection makes Mr, Dacier think, that 
Horace was not very old when he courted her, 

4. Define dulcium mater ſæva.] We may well imagine why the 
Poet calls Venus cruel, yet it is not ſo eaſy to account for his call- 
ing the Loves dulces, who are at leaſt as cruel as their Mother. But 
Us Epithet rather ſignifies tender, and very well agrees with the 
Cupids, who were always repreſented as Children, Dae. 


F 3 Cupidinum. 


126 Q. Hog ATII FAC Carmixum Lib, 4. 
Mater ſæva Cupidinum, 
Circa luſtra decem fleere mollibus 
Jam durum imperits : abi, 
Quo blandæ juvenum te revocant preces. 
Tempeſtivius in domo 
Pauli, purpureis ales oloribus, 10 
Commiſſabere Maximi; 
Si torrere jecur queris idoneum; 
Namque & nobilis, & decens, 
Et pro ſolicitis non tacitus reis, 
Et centum puer artium, 15 
Late ſigna feret militiæ tuæ; 
Et, quandoque potentior 
Largis muneribus riſerit æmuli, 
Albanos prope te lacus 
Ponet marmoream ſub trabe citrea, 20 


Illic 


5. Ci idinum.] Some Account of the Cupids hath been already 
given in the nineteenth Ode of the fitſt Book. Woe muſt not exa- 
mine the Genealogies of the Heathen Gods with too much Rigour, 
fr probably they were Emblems, which ought to be phyſically ex- 

lained. 
: 7. Mellibus * The Poet is ſo little able to ſupport the 
Fa tigues of a Love Warfare, that he cannot bear whatſoever is moſt 
eaſy and gentle in the Empire of Venus. Dae. 

10. Purpureis ales oloribus.] This Expreſſion is remarkable. Ve- 
nus is called a Bird, becauſe her Chariot was drawn by Birds. The 
Word purpureis hath given much Pain to the Commentators, who 
with various Corrections read furfureis, marmereis, Porphyrets, The 
Ancients called any ſtrong and vivid Colour by the Name of Por- 
ple, becauſe that was their richeſt Colour. Purpureum mare, pur- 
puree come, purpureo capillo, from whence our learned Spencer, 

The Morrow next appear'd with purple Hair, 

16. Lat? figna feret militiz tuæ.] The Poet tells Venus, that 
Fabius ſhall extend her Empire, and it is a Compliment to this noble 
Roman to be appointed the Standard- bearer of Venus, for the hand- 
ſomeſt and the braveſt Men were always choſen for that — 

AC, 

18, Pctentior largis muneribus viſerit æmuli.] Maximus had pro. 
bably ſome Rival, who endeavouted to weaken his Adrantage u 

inn, 
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Fierce Mother of the Loves, no more 

Attempt to bend me to thy charming Power, 
Harden'd with Age; but ſwift repair 

Were Youth invokes Thee with the ſoothing Prayer. 
Would you enflame, with young Deſire, 

A Boſom worthy of thy pureſt Fire, 
To Paulus guide, a welcome Gueſt, 

Thy Purple Swans, and revel in his Breaſt, 
Of noble Birth, and graceful made, 

Nor filent when Affliction claims his Aid, 
The Youth, of hundred conquering Arts, 

Shall wave thy Banners wide o'er female Hearts; 
But if thy powerful Aid he prove, 

And laughs at Rivals, who with Gifts make Love, 
Thou in a citron Dome ſhalt ſtand, 


Form'd by the Sculptor's animating Hand; 
There 


Dirth, Wit and Beauty, by prodigious Expences and magnificent 
Preſents, but it is impoſſible to gueſs at the particular Pei ſons or 
Circumſtances to which Horace alludes, The Words may be dif- 
ferently conſtrued, either r:ſerit potentior muneribus, or potentior 
riſerit muneribus, Mr, Dacier chuſes the firſt, and the Tranſlator 
the ſecond, as a more natural and eaſy Conſtruction. If he ſhall 
ſucceed in his Paſſion, and be able to laugh at the Preſents of his 
wealthy Rival, Ec. 

10. Albanos prope te lacus.] The City of Alba was built between 
a Mountain and ** which Livy ſays was in a large Foreſt. Ho- 
race promiſes that Maximus ſhall erect a Temple near this Lake, 
becauſe perhaps he had a Houſe there; but Mr. Dacier thinks, 
that the Promiſe might heve been more agreeable to the Goddeſs, 
from the Memory of her Grandſon Aſcanius, who had built the 
City. As this Particulavity could not enter into a Tranſlation with 
any Grace, nor be with Eaſe intelligible to an Engliſh Reader, ic 
1s omitted, 

20, Sub trabe citred.] Some Editions read Qyprid trabe, but al- 
though Cyprus abounded in Wood, yet it ſeems to have been Wood 
only proper for building Ships. On the contrary, the Citron- Tree, 
particularly that of the Foreſt of Mount Atlas, was ſo valuable, that 
it was employed in making the richeſt Furniture, The Promiſe 
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128 Q HoraTliFLlacci Carminum Lib, 4. 
Illic plurima naribus | 


Duces thura ; lyræque & Berecynthiæ 
DeleCtabere tibiæ 
Miſtis carminibus, non fine fiſtula, 
Illic bis pueri die 2; 
Numen cum teneris virginibus tuum 
Laudantes, pede candido 
In morem Saliùm ter quatient humum. 
Me nec ſœmina, nec puer 
Jam, nec ſpes animi credula mutui, 30 
Nec certare juvat mero, 
Nec vincire novis tempora floribus, 
Sed cur, heu ! Ligurine, cur 
Manat rara meas lacryma per genas ? 
Cur facunda parum decoro | 35 
Inter verba cadit lingua filentio ? 
NoQurnis te ego ſomniis 
Jam captum teneo ; jam volucrem ſequor 
Te per gramina Martii 
Campi; te per aquas, dure, volubiles. 40 
; CARMEN 


therefore to Venus was not a little conſiderable, and yet it had net 
been the only Temple of this Wood erected to the Goddeſs, Tor 8, 

21. Plurima naribus duces thura.) Ducere is applied to what- 
ever we ſwallow, whether by the Noſe or Mouth. The Poet pro- 
miles nothing but Incenſe to Venus, becauſe no Sacrifice of Blood 
was offered to her; yet he does not think it ſufficient to promiſe 
her a Statue, Incenſe, and a Temple, but aſſures her that her 
Temple ſhall be filled with Worſhippers, Muſic and Dancing. 

Lyregue & Berecynthia.] The Muſic in the Temples was uſu- 
ally compaſed of a Voice, one Lyre, one or two Flutes, and a Fla- 
gelet. There was at Delos a Statue of Apollo, who held in hi; 
left Hand his Bow and Arrows, and in his right the three Graces, 
with each an Inflirument in her Hand. The firſt held a Lyre, the 
ſecond a Flageiet, and the third a Flute, 
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There ſhall th' abundant Incenſe flame, 
And Thou tranſported quaff the riſing Steam, 
While all the Powers of Muſic join 
To raiſe the Song with Harmony divine, 
There ſhall the Youths and Virgins pay 
To Thee their grateful] Offerings twice a-day, 
Like Salian Prieſts the Dance ſhall lead, 
And many a mizy Meaſure round Thee tread. 
For me, alas! thoſe Joys are o'er, 
For me the vernal Garland blooms no more; 
No more the Feats of Wine I prove, 
Nor the deluſive Hopes of mutual Love. 
But why, ah] Fair-one, ſtill too dear, 
Steals down my Cheek th' involuntary Tear? 
Or why, thus faulter o'er my Tongue 
The Words, which once harmonious pour'd along? 
Swift through the Fields, and flowing Streams, 
I follow Thee in viſionary Dreams, 
Now, now I ſeize, I claſp thy Charms, 
And now you burſt, ah cruel } from my Arms. 
Oos 


26. Pueri cum wirginibus.] The Ancients had not any Children 
educated to ſing in their Temples, nor employed any Theatrical 
Performers, but choſe from the beſt Families a certain Number of 
young People of both Sexes, who ſung until others were elected to 
ſucceed them. Dac. 
32. Nevis floribus.] The Commentators underſtand by noi fo» 
r:0us, Flowers newly gathered for Crowns in their Entertaiaments 
but Mr, Dacier, without condemning this Explication, thinks the 
Words may be better applied figuratively to Crowns, which were 
worn as Marks of new Amours. "Thus Horace, by ſaying he had 
quitted theſe Crowns, would tell us that he had long ceaſed to love; 
35. Car facunda.] If we could doubt, that Horace was of an 
open, free, companionable Chearfulneſs, this Paſſage were ſufficient 
to prove it, Perhaps Auguſtus called him, in this Character, He- 
RWncionem lepidiſſimum. 
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CARMEN II. Ap AN TONIuu IuUulun. 


N DAR UM quiſquis ſtudet æmulari, I- 
ule, ceratis ope Dædalea 
Nititur pennis, vitreo daturus 
Nomina ponto. 
Monte decurrens velut amnis, imbres 5 


Q iem ſuper notas aluere ripas, 
Fervet, 


A great Prince, who can reckon a great Poet among his Sub- 
jets, does not need either Braſs or Marble to perpetuate his Me- 
mory. Every Step, which he makes to Glory, ſhall be marked 
with a Monument as illuſtrious as durable. But a Poet, who is 
contcious of his own Abilities, and would preſerve a Reputation of 
Integrity, 1s happy in finding a Prince, whom he may praiſe with- 
out dilhonouring himſelf, Auguſtus and Horace equally enjoyed 
theſe uncommon Advantages, 
This Emperor had been in Gaul, where his Preſence put a Stop 
ta the Progteſs of the Sicambri, and ſupported the Conqueſts of 
Ttheiiaz and Druſus over the Rheti and Vindelici. He was er- 
pected with much Impatience at Rome, where a magnificent Tri. 
tmph was preparing for Him. The Return of this Prince, after 
a Campaign fo glorivus, gave occation to our Poet to compole four 
Odes, in which we ſee that the Maturity of an advanced Age had 
not leſſened the Fire of his earlieſt Youth, We are indebted for 
the two firſt to Julus Antonius, who had engaged him to write 
them; and Augulius was ſo charmed with them, that he propoſed 
the Subject of the two others himſelf, | 

It is probable, that this Ode was written the latter End of the 
Year 740, when Anguſtus was expected at Rome; but the Ai- 
fairs of Gaul, Germany, and Spain, obliged him to defer his Re- 
turn for ſome Months, 

Verl. 1. Pindarum guzſquis.] This Character of Pindar parti- 
cularly regards his Dithyrambics; and the Judgment of Horace is 
the Judgment of all Antiquity. Plato, whom we can hardly {uſ- 
6 of flattering the Poets, acknowledges in Pindar (omething a- 

ov metal, and Alexander had ſo great Reſpect for his Memory, 
that, when he took the City of Thebes, he ordered the Houſe, in 
which the Poet had lived, to be preſerved, and ſaved all who re- 
mained of his Family from the general Maſſacre. It is true, ys 
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E, who to Pindar's Height attempts to riſe, 
Like Icarus, with waxen Pinions tries 
Hts pathleſs Way, and from the venturous Theme 
Shall leave to azure Seas his falling: Name. 
As when aRiver, ſwollen by ſudden Showers 
O'er its known Banks, from ſome ſteep Mountain pours, 
| 80 


the Length of his Digreſſions, which often makes him loſe Sight 
of his Subject, have diſguſted ſome modern Critics; but as we have 
only ſome Odes, which he wrote upon thoſe, who carried the Prizes 
in the ſolemn Games of Greece, it is little ſurpriſing that, iu Sub- 
jects ſo confined and fo uniform, he ſhould frequently throw him- 
ſelf intoa Wandering upon the Praiſes of the Heroes, from whom 
his own are deſcended, and of the Gods, who were Founders or 
Protectors of the Cities from whence they came. Befides, the 
Fables of theſe Gods were as intereſting to the People then, as they 
are to us indifferent. SAN, 

Verſ. 2. Iule.] 1 Antonius was Son of the Triumvir and 
Fulvia. Auguſtus honoured him with the higheſt Employ ments in 
the State, and the Government of ſeveral Provinces. He 1e- 
ceived him into his Alliance by marrying him to his Niece, yet 
Antony ungratefully violated the Houſe of his Benefactor by cor- 
rupting his Daughter Julia, and engaged in a Conipiracy againſt 
his Perſon, He prevented the Puniſhment of this Ingratitude by 
a voluntary Death. 

5. Monte decurrens.) It were not poſſible to find a Compariſon 
more proper to figure to us the Character of a Poet, always great 
in his Deſigns, ſublime.in his Sentiments, pompous in his Deſcr p- 
tions, rapid in his Style, bold in his Figures, and ſtrong in his Ex- 
preſſions. Horace, in drawing this Character of Pindar, beccme3 
a Pindar himſelf, and while he aſſures us, that his Original is in- 
imitable, he has drawn the Copy with ſo much Life, that we are 
apt to think his Modeſty alone has given the Preference to the 
Grecian, SAN, 
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Fervet, immenſaſque ruit profundo 
Pindarus ore; | 
Laurea donandus Apollinati, 
Seu per audaces nova dithyrambos 10 
Verba devolvit, numeriſque fertur 
Lege ſolutis: | 
Seu Deos, regeſque canit, Deorum 
Sanguinem; per quos cec.dere juſtà 
Morte Centauri; cecidit tremendæ + 
| Flamma Chimæræ: 
Sire quos Elea domum reducit 
Palma cœieſtes, pugilemve equumve 
Dicit; & centum potiore ſigns 
Munere donat : 20 
| Eleb:l 


7. Feruct.) This Verb is properly applied to the Agitation of 
Fire, but it is alſo uſed to expreſs the Motion of Waters, which 
ſcem to buil by their Rapidity, The Tranſlator hath endeavoured 
to preſerve his Author's Image by the Word foaming. 

10. Audaces dithyrambgs, | We have already ſpoken of this kind 
of Poetry, which the Epithet audaces particularly chatacteriſes. 
"The Dithyrambic demands a greater Boldneſs than any other poe- 
tical Compoſition, and is indced the only one, in which a Lyric 
Arregularity may be happily indulged, This Irregularity has been 
fatal to modern Engliſh Imitators, who abandoning themſelves to a 
Wildneſs cf imagination, and a Licentiouſneſs of Numbers, uſu- 


ally give us a fantaſtic Confuſion inſtead of a noble Diſorder, Mr, 


Sanadon makes the ſame Remark upon French Poetry. 

Nova werba.] Dithyrambic Poets had no more Right of mak- 
ing Words, than any other Wiiters, but they had a greater Libert 
of forming double or compounded Wores, by joining together thot: 
already known and eftabliſhed, Theſe are what Horace calls new 
Words. SAN, 

We may form a Character of Dithyrambic Poets from ſome Ex- 
preſſions of the Ancients concerning them. Suidas tells us, they 
talk much of Clunds and Mcteors, from whence Ariftophanes 
ſays, they are nouriſhed by the Clouds, Perhaps, this Character 
gave Riſe to the Proverb, He, who drinks Water, can never be a 
goed Dithyrambic Poet, As tio compounded Words, the Greeks 
uſed them boldly both in Proſe and Verſe; the Latins were mere 

xeſeryed, 
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So in profound, unmeaſurable Song 

The deep mouth'd Pindar, foaming, pours along. 
Well He deſerves Apollo's laurel'd Crown, 

Whether new Words He rolls enraptur'd down 

impetuous through the Dithyrambic Strains, 

Free from all Laws, but what Himſelf ordains ; 
Whether in lofty Tone ſublime He ſings 

The deathleſs Gods, or God-deſcended Kings, 

Wich Death deſerv'd who ſmote the Centaurs dire, 
And quench'd the fierce Chimzra's Breath of Fire; 
Or whom th' Olympic Palm, victorious Prize! 

Immortal crowns, ard raiſes to the Skies, 
Wrelller or Ste2d----with Honours that outlive 


The mortal Fame, which thouſand Statues give : 
Or 


ſerved, and in modern Languages a frequent, or injudicious Uſe of 
them, is one of the principal Sources of a frigid Style. 

12. Numeris lege ſolutis.| The Author of an Epitaph on Plau- 
tus ſays, numeri innumeri in the ſame Senſe, Theſe two Paſ- 
fages had leſs perplexed the Learned, if they had more Knowledge 
of the ancient, irregular Verſification. The Dithyrambic Liberty 
ditpenſed with the Poet s following any uniform Cadence; how- 
ever he was not allowed to make new Verſes by any new Form of 
Meaſures, but he might uſe whatever had been already received, 
withour being obliged to preſerve a regular Return of Diſtichs or 
Strophes. SAN. 

13. Seu Deos, regeſque canit.} After his Dithyrambics, Horace 
mentions Pindar's Hymns to the Gods, and his Panegyrics on his 
Heroes, Da C. 

18. Celefles.] Mr. Dacier wonders how Dr. Bentley could apply 
this Epithet both to the Horſe and the Hero, We have heard, 
lays the Critic, of an Horſe, that was made a Conſul, but never 
of one, that was ranked among the Gods by the Title of celeftts, 
However, we find that the Horſes were rewarded with an equal 
Share of poetical Glory, nor had any Reaſon to envy their Drivers, 

19. Centum potiore fignis.] Perhaps this Paſſage alludes to a 
Story of Pindar, told by his Scholiaſt. When Pytheas had con- 
quered in the Nemæan Games, his Friends deſired Pindar to write 
an Ode upon his Victory. The Poet demanding three Minæ roms 

What 
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Flebili ſponſe juvenemve raptum 
Plorat ; & vires, animumque, moreſque 
Aureos educit in aſtra, nigroque 

Invidet Orco. 
Multa Dirczum levat aura cycnum, 25 
Tendit, Antoni, quoties in altos 
Nubium tractus: ego, apis Matine 

More modoque, 
Grata carpentis thyma per laborem 


Plurimum, circa nemus, uvidique 50 
Tiburis ripas, operoſa parvus 
Carmina fingo. 


Concines m3jore poeta plectro 

Cæſarem, quandoque trahet feraces _ 

Per lacrum clivum, merita decorus 35 
Fronde, Sicambros: 

Quo nihil majus meliuſve terris 

Fata donavere, bonique Divi; 


Nec 


what about ten Pounds) they told him they could erect a Statue 
of Braſs at that Price, Some Time afterwards they acknowledged 
their Fault, and gave him what he aſked, upon which he began 
his Ode in this Manner: 

It is rot mine, with forming Hand 

To make a lifeleſs Image ſtand 

For ever on its Baſe ; 
But fiy, my Verſes, and proclaim 
To diſtant Realms, with deathleſs Fame, 
That Pythcas conquer'd in the rapid Race. 

25. Mis, Dircæum.] When Pindar riſes into the Clouds, he 
has always orce enough to maintain and continue his Flight, 
When he -ſc-nds from this Elevation, it is not that his Strength 
fails; his eicent has nothing of a Fall, and he has always Vi- 
gour ſufficient to riſe again. | Dac, 

29. Per lalorem plurimum.] The Language of Horace is very 
different from what is uſually ſpoken by modern Poets. He ac- 
knowJ:dges, that his Poems had coſt him infinite Labour; bot i 

we 
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Or mourns ſome hapleſs Youth in plaintive Lay, 

From his fond, weeping Bride, ah! torn away, 

His Manners pure, his Courage, and his Name, 

Soatch'd from the Grave, He vindicates to Fame. 
Thus when the Theban Swan attempts the Skies, 

A nobler Gale of Rapture bids Him riſe ; 

But like a Bee, which through the breezy Groves, 


With feeble Wing and idle Murmurs roves, 
Sits on the Bloom, and with unceaſing Toil 


From Thyme ſweet-breathing culls his flowery Spoil, 
So |, weak Bard! round Tibur's lucid Spring, 
Of humble Strain laborious Verſes ſing. 

"Tis thine with deeper Hand to ſtrike the Lyre, 
For Cæſar's Glory ſhall his Bard inſpire, 
When He, with Laurel crown'd, the Meed of War, 
Drags the fierce Gaul at his triumphal Car ; 

Tnan whom the Gods nc'er ge ve, or bounteous Fate 
To human Kind a Gift more good or great, 


Nor 


we believe theſe Centlemen, their Works are all extempore, How - 
ever, this is certain, that we cannot employ too much Time in 
producing a good Piece, nor too little in compoling a bad one, SAN. 
33. Majore peta plectro.] Antonius is not on raiſed above 
Horace, but equalled even to Pindar; and that theſe Praiſes ars 
not without Foundation, is a great Part of their Value, Anto- 
nius was a Poet, and in an Age when Poetry was in its higheſt 
Honour, and Eſtimation. Birth and Fortune did not then poſſeſs 
the Place of all Kinds of Merit. Men of Letters had the Happi- 
neſs of finding Erudition and Taſte among the Great, to whom 
they preſented their Works, SAN. 
36. Sicambros.] This Triumph, which the Poet promiſes, and 
which was deſigned for the Return of Auguſtus, was never car- 
red into Execution, To avoid the Honours intended for him, he 
entered Rome in the Night, wichout informing the Senate of his 
Arrival, He went the next Day to the Capitol, and taking the 

Laurels off his Statues placed them at the Feet of Jupiter, 
37. Quo nibil majus meliuſue.) This Verſe includes the greateſt 
Praiſe that aan be given to Princes, who never can be truly great, 
EXCEPT 
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Nec dabunt, quamvis redeant in aurum 


Tempora priſcum, 
Concines lætoſque dies, & urbis 
Publicum ludum, ſuper impetrato 
Fortis Auguſti reditu, forumque 
| Litibus orbum. 
Tum mez ſſi quid loquar audiendum) 
Vocis accedet bona pars; & © fol 
Pulcher, © laudande, canam, recepto 
Cæſare felix. 
Tumque dum procedit, Io triumphe 
Non ſemel dicemus, lo triumphe, 
Civitas omnis ; dabimuſque Divis 
Thura benignis. 
Te decem tauri, totidemque vaccæ; 
© tener ſolvet vitulus, relicta 
Matte qui largis juveneſcit herbis 
In mea vota : 
Fronte curvatos imitatus ignes 
Tertium Lune referentis ortum, 
Qua notam duxit niveus videci, 
Cz#.ecra tulvus, 


except they join Greatneſs and Goodneſs together, 


Lib. 4. 


42 


50 


55 


6o 


Carvin 


Avguſtus poſ- 


ſeſſed theſe two valuable Qualities in an eminent Degree, for we 
muſt not judge of his Character by the firſt Years of his Reign, 
The Cruelties, which he then exerciſed, ſhould be imputed to the 
Neceſſity of the Times, that hindered him from appearing what 
he really was, Or if we muft allow that his Exerciſe of Power 
at firſt was that of a Tyrant, rather than of a King, we may be 
bold to fay, that the End of it had more of a God than a Man. 
Seneca therefore can never be excuſed, who calls the Clemency of 


Auguſtus, a wearied Cruelty, /affam crudelitatem. 


Dac. 


42. Super impetrato.] During the Abſence of Auguſtus, Vous 
were made to the Gods for his Return, which the new Conſuls 


repeated in 741, by Decree of the Senate, as appears by Medals 
and Inſcriptions. 


'ToRR, 


35. Tan 
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Nor from their Treaſures ſhall again unfold, 
Though Time roll backward to his ancient Gold, 
Be thine the feſtal Days, the City's Joys, 
The Forum filenc'd from litigious Note, 
The public Games for Cæſar ſafe reſtor'd, 
A B'efling oft with pious Vows implor'd. 

Then, if my Voice can reach the glorious Theme, 
Thus will I fing, amid the loud Acclatm---- , 
Hal brighteſt Sun; in Rome's fair Annals ſhine, 
Cæſar returns eternal Praiſe be thine, 

As the Proceſſion awful moves along, 

Let Shouts of Triumph fill our joyful Song; 
Repeated Shouts of Triumph Rome ſhall raiſe, 
And to the bounteous Gods our Altars blaze. 

Of thy fair Herds twice tea ſhall grateful bleed, 
While I, with pious Care, one Steerling feed: 
Wean'd from the Dam, o'er Paſture's large he roves, 
And for my Vows his riſing Youth he proves 

His Horns like Luna's bending Pires appear, 
When the third Night ſhe riſes to her Sphere ; 

And, yellow all the reſt, one Mark there glows 


Tull in his Front, and bright as Winter Snows, 0 
DE 


45. Tum mee fi quid.) The Poet now beholds the Return of 
Anguſtus ; he fancies himſelf in the midſt of the Feſtival; he can 
ro longer contain his Joy, which breaks forth in redoubled Ac- 
clamations, His Expreſſions are ſpirited and natural; he ſpeaks 
the Language of the Heart, and the Heart is always eloquent, Sa x. 

49. Tumgue dum procedit.] The Manuſcripts read aue or te- 
7% dum procedis or procedit. Doctor Bentley has had Patience to 
relute all Explications of our Interpreters; ſome of which are im- 
pertinent, others trifling, and all unworthy of Hcrace, The 
Correfti,n therefore ſeems neceſſary, and tam in the preceding 
*trophe ought naturally to have tungue in the Beginning of this. 
duch are the Reaſons with which Mr. Cuningham and Sanadon 
lupport the Correction. Procedit muſt be applied to Ceſar, 

57. Fronte curvatos.] Horace admirably ſucceeds in Deſcription 


© whatever is natural, from whence he loves this kind of Paint - 
ing : 
GW? 
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UE M tu, Melpomene, ſemel 
Naſcentem placido lumine videris, 
Illum non labor Iſthmius 
Clarabit pugilem; non equus impiger 
Curru ducet Achaio F 
Victorem; neque res bellica Deliis 
Ornatum foliis ducem, 
Quod regum tumidas contuderit minas, 
Oſtendet Capitolio: 
Sed que Tibur aquæ fertile præfluunt, 10 
Et ſpiſſæ ne moruui come, 
Fingent /Evlio carmine nobilem. 
Rome, principis urbium, 
Dignatur ſoboles inter amabiles 
Vatum ponere me choros z | 13 


Et jam dente minis mordeor invido. 
| 0 


If any conſiderable Number of Odes had ever been tranſlate! 
with a Spirit equal to this by Biſhop Atterbury, the preſent Work 
had never been attempted. By his Succeſs we may be convinces, 
it is not impoſſible to render Herace into Engliſh without any great 
Loſs of his original Beauties; but after ſuch a Character of this 
Tranſlation, it would be very little prudent to appear in Compe- 
1 with that learned and ingenious Prelate by attempting it afo 
ter him. 

They, who have Tafte for whatever is delicate and natural in 
Poetry ; for whatever is noble and elegant in Style, or flowing 
and harmonious in Numbers, muſt acknowledge, that there 13 
not any Thing in Greek or Latin more finiſhed and complete thn 
this Poem, Such is the Judgment of all the Commentators, but 
Scaliger is ſo charmed with it, that he aſſures us he would rather 
be Author of it than be King of Arragon. 


Verſ. 1, Melpomene.] Horace thanks the Muſes for their Ta- 


vours to him even in the Hour of Birth, and would thus — 
0 
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TE, on whoſe natal Hour the Queen 
21 Ct Verſe hath ſmil'd, ſhall never grace 
The Iihmian Gauntlet, or be ſeen 

Firit in the fam'd Olympic Race: 

He ſhall not after Toils of War, 

And taming haughty Monarch's Pride, 
With laurel'd Brows conſpicuous far, 

To Jove's Tarpeian Temple ride: 

But Him, the Streams which warbling flow 

Rich Tibur's fertile Vales along, 

And ſhady Groves, his Haunts, ſhall know 

The Maſter of th' olian Song. 

The Sons of Rome, majeſtic Rome! 

Have plac'd Me in the Poet's Quire, 
And Envy, now or dead or dumb, 

Forbears to blame what They admire, 


Goddeſs 


to us, that he had received, in the firſt Moments of Life, wkat- 
ever diſtinguiſhed him afterwards. Such is that Happineſs of Ge- 
plus ; that Spirit of Poetry, which Art and Study may improve, 
but which Nature alone can give; while the happy Poſſeſſor of 
theſe Bleflings is inſenſible to the Glories either of Peace or War, 
which the reſt of Mankind purſue with ſo much Danger and Fa- 
tigue, | SAN, 
4. Non equus impiger.] The Commentators explain this Paſſage 
in two different Senſes, both of which perhaps Horace had in View, 
It is indifferent to the Conſtruftion whether we underſtand the 
Chariot, in which the Victors were carried home from the Olym- 
pic Games, or that in which they won the Prize. The Word da- 
©: ſeems to incline to the firſt Meaning, as it is often uſed to ſig- 

diſy a proceſſional Pomp. | | 
9. Oftendet Capitolio.] The Word eſtendet is borrowed 2 the 
eremo- 
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O teſtudinis aurex | 

Dulcem quæ ſtrepitum, Pieri, temperas : 
O mutis quoque piſcibus 

Donatura cycni, ſi libeat, ſonum : 
Totum muneris hoc tui eſt, 

Quod monſtror digito prete: euntium 
Romane fidicen lyræ. 

Quod ſpiro, & placeo, fi placeo, tuum eſt, 

Cares 


Ceremonies and Solemnities, which were made for Pomp and O0. 
ſentation, The Conqueror was ſhewn in his Triumph in the Ca- 
pital of the Empire, where he received the Homage of the World, 
Oftentionalis miles ſignifies a Soldier dreſſed for a Review; Oftentis. 
nale weſ/imentum is the Habit he wore, Tons. 

17. Teftudints aureæ. ] Horace uſes the Epithet aureus to fignity 
any thing bright, beautiful, or lovely. Copra aurea, ſidus aureum, 
mediocritas aurea, The Poets have in the ſame manner uſed the 
Words roſeus and purpureus, for as Gold is the moſt precious of 
Metals, ſo a Roſe is the ſweeteſt of Flowers, and Purple is the 
richeſt of Colours, | SAN, 
18. Dulcem que firepitum.)] Strepitus properly ſignifies a di- 
agreeable Noiſe, but as this was too rude to expreſs the Sounds of 
the Muſe's Lyre, Horace hath ſoftened it, by the Figure Oxumo- 
ron, with the Epithet dulcrs. | 

Temperas.] This Verb is derived from tempus, and holds its firſt 
Signification here, for tempora & modos ſiatuere, to regulate the 
Times and Cadences of Muſic, SAN, 


CZ 
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Goddeſs of the ſweet-ſounding Lute, 
Which thy harmonious Touch obeys, 
Who canſt the finny Race, though mute, 

To Cygnet's dying Accents raiſe, 
Thy Gift it 1s, that all, with Eaſe, 
Me Prince of Roman Lyrics own ; 
That, while I live, my Numbers pleaſe, 
It pleaſing, is thy Gift alone. 


19. Mutis piſcibus ] The Commentators explain this Paſſage as 
if Horace alluded to a proverbial Expreſſion among the Greeks, 
which we have almoſt tranſlated into Engliſh, As mute as a Fiſh, 
But the Poct, with a better Spirit, aſſerts the Power of the Muſe, 
who by forming the Lyre of the Shell of a Tortoiſe (from thence 
called Teſtudo) had really given to a Fiſh a Voice more harmonious 
than that of Swans, The Reader may find a D ſſertation upon 
this Paſſage, and on the ancient Lyre, in a Letter to the Royal 
Socety by Mr, Molyneux, from whom this Note is taken. 

21. Totum munerts hoc tui eſt.] The Praiſes, which Horace gives 
nimſelf in this Ode, are happily tempered by the Correction { 
Vice, and by his Acknowledgments, that all his poetical Abilities 
re a Preſent from the Muſes, We ſhould allow ſomething for this 
Inſtance of Modeſty, becauſe it is not uſually a favourite Virtue 
among Poets, SANs 

22, Qid monſiror digito prætereuntium.] This Mark of Ho- 
nour among the Greeks and Romans is in Europe taken for an Af- 
front, and in Perfia the Perſon, who ſhews the Prince to another 
in this Manner, hath his Hand cut off upon the Spot for his 
Crime, DAC. 


Ove 
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UALEM miniftrum fulminis alitem 
O (Cui rex Deorum regnum in aves vagas 
Permiſit, expertus fidelem 
Jupiter in Ganymede flavo) 
Olim juventas, & patrius vigor 5 
Nido laborum propulit inſcium 
Verniſque jam nimbis remotis, 


Inſolitos docuere niſus 
| Venti 


Tranſlated by Mr. DuNx1N. 

This Poem is ſo perfectly finiſhed, that it has diſarmed even the 
terrible Criticiſm of Scaliger, and obliged him to confeſs, that Ho- 
race excels himſelf and all Greece in this whole Ode. The firſt 
Part of it is of a Strain almoſt beyond Pindaric; the Middle is ele- 
vated by a noble, juſt, pathetic Morality ; and the Concluſion is 
wrought with a maſculine and vehement Eloquence, 

Avguſtus had demanded two Poems from Horace; one upon the 
Secular Games; another on the Conqueſts of Druſus and Tiberius 
in Pannonia. He begins in this Ode with the Praiſes of Druſus, 
becauſes it was his firſt Campaign, and becauſe he was more be- 
loved by Auguſtus and the Romans than Tiberius, 

The Victory of Druſus over the Vindelici was gained in the 
Month of Auguſt 739; but it was not celebrated until the Return 
of Auguſtus in March 741. Horace was then fifty-three Years 0 
Age. SAN, 

Verſ. 1. Qualem miniſtrum.] The Beginning of this Ode is a 
little difficult by a long Parentheſis which interrupts the Senſe down 
to the ſeventeenth Line. Rbæti & Vindelici videre Druſum ſub 
Alpibus bella gerentem, qualem, &c. 

Miniftrum fulminis.] Pliny tells us, that the Fiction of the 
Eagle's carrying Jupiter's Thunder, was founded upon an Experi- 
ence, that this is the only Bird never deſtroyed by Lightning. But 
this Experience appears very doubtful, and the Title ſeems rather 
to be given it, for its remarkable Strength and Swiftneſs, It wa 


employed to carry Ganymede to Heaven, whom the Gods, as - 
nopu. 
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S the majeſtic Bird of towering Kind, 
Who bears the Thunder through th' ætherial 
Space, 
(To whom the Monarch of the Gods aſſign'd 
Dominion o'er the vagrant, feather'd Race, 
His Faith approv'd, when to the diſtant Skies 
From Ida's Top he bore the Phrygian Prize) 
Sprung from his Neſt, by ſprightly Youth inſpir'd, 
Fledg'd, and exulting in his native Might, 
Novice to Toils, but as the Clouds retir'd, 
And gentler Gales provok'd a bolder Flight, 
On failing Wings through yielding Air explor'd 
Unwonted Paths, and panted while he ſoar'd: 
Anon 


nophon informs us, thought worthy of Immortality for an Under- 
tand.ng and Wiſdom far above his Age. 

7. Verniſque jam nimbis remotis.] This Paſſage hath been very ill 
treated, It hath been altered, abuſed, defended, and all without 
Neceſſity. The vulgar Reading werni, which the Commentators 
applied to werti, appearing in all the common Editions, gave Oc- 
caſion to Scaliger to treat our Author with too juſt a Severity. An 
Fog!le ſays he, does not bring forth its Young until the Beginning 
Spring; it broods on them during thirty Days; in the Month of 
Auguſt they are ſcarce able to fly for Prey, and are yet very feeble 
in September z the Poet therefore greatly miſtakes when he ſays, 
that a young Eagle is ſtrong enough in Spring to ſeize its Prey, or 
to fight with Dragons. R 

Inſtead of enquiring how weakly Torrentius and Mr. Dacier 
have defended their Poet againſt the Critic, let us correct the Text 
according to ſeveral ancient Manuſcripts, and the Senſe will be 
plein and juſt ; that in the End of Spring an Eagle leaves. his N-t 
to try kis Wings, to prove his firſt Flight, and attempts no 2 

| AN, 
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Venti paventem ; mox in ovilia 
Demiſit hoſtem vividus impetus ; 
Nurc in reluctantes dracones 
git amor dapis atque pugnw : 
Qualemve lætis caprea paſcuis 
Intenta, fulve matris ab ubere 
Jam jamque depulſum leonem, 
h Dente novo peritura, vidit: 
Videre Rhœtis bella ſub A'pibus 
Druſum gerentem V indelici ; quibus 
Mos unde deductus per omne 
Tempus Amazonia ſecuti 20 
Dextras obarmet, quætere diſtuli: 
| Nec 


9. Mex in ovilia.] It may be worth remarking with how much 
Judgment Horace hath formed theſe Images, The Eagle, by an 
Impetuoſity natural to his Kind, ſoon leaves his Neſt ; but not 
daring to venture far, he waits until the Clouds are entirely dil. 
25 , and being no longer apprehenſive of Storms, he abandons 

imſetf by Degrees to the Winds, which teach him to fly. Some 
Months afterwards finding his Pinions ſtronger, and receiving lets 
Nouriſhment from thoſe, who brought him forth, he is preſſed by 
Hunger and his natural Impetuoſity to ſeek his Prey, and then 
makes his firſt Flight at Lambs and Sheep. At laſt, being ſatiſ- 
fied that his Strength is equal to his Courage, he dares to attack 
the moſt terrible of his Enemies. Nothing can be more juſt than 
this Gradation, and it is marked not only by the Actions, but by 
the Propriety of the Terms. Patrius vigor propulit; vividus in- 
petus demiſit; amor dapis atque pugnæ egit; Jam, max, and nun: 
naturally divide theſe three Actions, and give to each of them it: 
proper Time. | Dae. 

11. In reluctantes dracones. ] Pliny deſcribes an Eagle's Comba: 
with a Dragon as moſt doubtful and dangerous. The Dragon, by 
a malignant Avidity, ſearches for an Eagle's Eggs, who therefore 
ſeizes him, wherever they meet. But the Dragon rolling himſelt 
round his Wings, they frequently fall down together to the Earth. 

15. Jam jamgue.] This Place is acknowledged by all the Com- 
mentators to be faulty, nor have they ſpared their Corrections. 
Some are divided between mane and nocie, others read lade, anc 

ſbonte. Neither of the two firſt Words is preferable to the other, 
; | | 2 A! 
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Anon to ravage in the fleecy Fold, 
The glowing Ardour of his princely IIeart 
Pour'd the beak'd Foe ; now more maturely bold 
With Talons fierce precipitant to dart 
On Dragons fell, reluctant in the Fray; 
Such is Thirſt for Battle, and for Prey. 


Or as a Lion through the Foreſt ſtalks, 
Wean'd by the tawny Dam from milky Food ; 
A Goat deſcries him from her flowery Walks, 
Firſt doom'd to ſtain his youthful Jaws with Blood: 
So Druſus look'd tremendous to his Foes, 
Beneath the frozen Height of Alpine Snows. 


The Rhcetian Bands beheld him ſuch in War, 


Thoſe daring Bands, who with triumphant Joy 
Were wont to ſpread their baneful Terrors far, 


- Tam'd by the Comuct of the martial Boy, 

10t F elt 

il. 

on a3 appears by the Refutations of thoſe who diſlike either of them; 

ae beſides, Morning and Night are equally indifferent to the Action 

nw which the Poet deſcribes. Lacte has an Air of a Gloſſary, ex g 
J 


irrepfit, ſays Mr. Cuningham, and ſpente makes a manifeſt Con- 
hen tradition with depulſum. The preſent Correction jam jamgue, 
which we owe to Mr, Kuſter, is received by Mr. Sanadon, and is 
of ſufficient Authority, fince it is uſed by Cicero, Seneca, and Va- 
lerius Flaccus, to expreſs a Time paſt, 

17. Rhœtis bella ſub Alpibus,] This Reading appears in an an- 
cient Manuſcript, and has been receives by all the late Reformers 
of the Text of Horace, The Poet could not juſtly ſay, that the 
Rheti and Vindelici both ſaw Druſus in Arms, for Velleius ex- 
preſsly tells us, that the Rhœti were conquered by Tiberius. Alpes 
Rhbete is uſed for Rbæœticæ or Rbætorum, as venena Colcha, Maura 
jacula, Italum cœlum. : 

19. Quibas mos unde deductut.] The four following Verſes are 
entirely proſaic, and unworthy of this Poem, yet Horace might 
have had his Reaſons for writing them, although he knew their 
Faults, Perhaps it might have been a common Queſtion, arifing in 
Converſation upon the Conqueſt of Druſus, from whence the Vin- 
delici were armed with Axes like the Amazons. Perhaps theſe 
four Lines were written in Ridicule of ſome Poet of that Time, 


| who 
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Nec ſcire fas eſt omnia. Sed diu 
Lateque viQtices catervæ 
Conſiliis juvenis repreſſæ, 


genſere quid mens rite, quid indoles 25 
Nutrita fauſtis ſub penetralibus | 
Poſſet, quid Auguſti paternus 


In pueros animus Nerones, 
Fortes creantur fortibus ; & bonis 


Eſt in juvencis, eſt in equis patrum 30 
Virtus; nec imbellem feroces 
Progenerant aquilæ columbam. Doctrina 


who in celebrating this Victory of Druſus had amuſed himſelf in 

Fearching into the Origin of this Cuſtom, or had given ſome ridi- 
culous Reaſons for it. Theſe are but Conjectures, yet it is better 
to have Recourle to Conjecture, than to condemn a great Poet too 
lightly, 

Thus Mr. Dacier endeavours to defgad Horace, who, in Mr. Sa- 
nadon's Opinion, better defends himlelf againſt this impertinent 
Parentheſis, and all the Manuſcripts, This Critic therefore ſtrikes 
it out as unworthy of the Poet, and abſolutely foreign to his Sub- 
ject. The Verb obarmare is unknown to all Authors of pure La- 
tinity, and although this Reaſon alone were not ſufficient for re» 
jecting it, yet he thinks, that it may juſtly render it ſuſpected in 
a Paſſage which is ſo wholly liable to Suſpicion, Sed, which ap- 
pears at the End of theſe bad Verſes, cannot agree with videre 
Druſum bella gerentem. The Connexion demands that we ſhould 
read et, and they, who added this Parentheſis, would not have 
changed it into ſed but to avoid uſing emnia et, which they could 
not reconcile to the Verſe, They have likewiſe given themſelves 
no little Trouble to find by what Adventure theſe Axes paſſed from , 
the Amazons to the Vindeliciz and Servius, or his Compilers, 
have formed an Alliance between theſe Nations purely imaginary, 
and of which there are not any Traces in Hiſtory, It ſeems be- 
yond all Probability, that the Poet, in one of his boldeſt Flights, 
thould be phlegmatic enough to write this cold and uſeleſs Paren- 
theſis, which neither forms any Connexion of Proſody with the 
Verſes preceding or following, and which may be wholly taken a- 
way without diſordering either the Meaſures or the Strophe. 

Although the preſent Editor was not bold enough to ſtrike theſe 
Lines out of the original Text, yet the Gentleman, who tranſlated 
the Ode, did not think them worth tranſlating. 
23. Diu lateque.] Every Word in theſe Lines is of Weight, and 

2s 
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Felt what true Courage could atchieve, when led 
By bright Example, and by Virtue bred ; 
Felt how Auguſtus with paternal Mind 

Fir'd the young Neroes to heroic Deeds, 

The Brave and Good are Copies of their Kind 

In Steers laborious ; and in generous Steeds 
We trace their Sires, nor can the Bird of Jove, 
Intrepid, fierce, beget th' unwarlike Dove. Yet 


as exact as if they were written in Coldneſs of Underſtanding, not * 
in a Warmth of Imagination. Druſus was young; his Enemies 
were accuſtomed to conquer, and had ſpread their Victories on 
every Side, diu lategue victrices cateree ; his Succeſs was not an 
Effect of an happy Temerity, but of a Conduct equal to his Va- 
lour, conſiliis repreſſe. SAM, 

24. Repreſſæ.] We ſhould read neither revindtæ nor ri. 
The firſt has no Meaning; the ſecond is a Term of Law never uſed 
in War. The Reading, which this Edition follows, and which 

Mr. Sanadon received, appears in ſeveral Manuſcripts, and in the 
Scholiaſt, from whence Doctor Bentley firſt altered the Text, It 
is probable, that ſome young Grammarian, fond of Antitheſes and 
the May of Words, fancied it was prettier to read revicte, in 
Oppoſition to wifrices, 

25. Mens rite, quid indoles,] The Poet unites the Qualities of 
the Underſtanding, mens, and the Qualities of the Heart, indolcs, 
The firſt is the Cauſe of that ConduQ, which, in the preceding 
Verſe, is called confilia ; and the other is the Source of Courage. 
Rite is a religious Term, and uſed here as if the Palace of Auguſtus 
were the Temple of a God, from whence the Poet calls it fau/fa 
penetralia, Penetrale was an Apartment, in which the Statues of 
the domeſtic Gods were placed. Dac. 

27. Quid Auguſti paternus.] Tiberius Nero died in the ſame Year 
in which he had yielded his Wife Livia to Auguſtus, and by his 
laſt Will named that Prince not only a Guardian of Tiberius, who 
was then four Years old, but of Druſus, who was born three 
Months after his Mother was married to Auguſtus, In this Man- 
ner the Emperor was a ſecond Father to both the Neroes, 

The People ſuſpected, that Auguſtus had ſome Correſpondence 
with Livia while ſhe lived with her firſt Huſband, and had made a 
I'roverb, Happy the Parents whoſe Children are born three Months 
after Marriage, From whence Mr. Dacier thinks, that Horace, 


ſe to avoid the ſeeming to mean this ſcandalous Report, has made uſe 
ed of the Name of Tiberius, with that of Druſus. But perhaps the 
od I'vet never thought of ſuch a Delicacy, 

| 


30. IJ in juvencis, e in nul, The uſual Manner of pang "g 
2 ele 


148 Q. HonAT II FLacci Carminum Lib. 4. 
Doctrina ſed vim promovet inſitam, 
Rectique cultus pectora roborant ; 
Utcunque defecere mores, 35 
Dedecorant bene nata culpz. 
Quid debeas, © Roma, Neronibus, 
Teftis Metaurum flumen, & Aſdrubal 
Devictus, & pulcher fugatis 
Ille dies Latio tenebris, 4) 
Qui primus alma riſit adorea ; 
Dirus per urbes Afer ut Italas, 
Ceu flamma per tædas, vel Eurus 


Per Siculas equitavit undas. | Polt 


theſe Lines is Fortes creantur fortibus & bonis : Eft in juvencis, &c. 
The preſent Edition follows Mr. Sanadon. Tae Expreſſion is more 
juſt, and is ſupported by the greater Number of Manuſcripts, and 
by the ancient Venetian Edition, 

33. Doctrina ſed vim.) Courage and Virtue deſcend to us from 
our Anceſtors, but Education forms them into Strength and Per- 
fection. This Education the P.et expreſſes by doct᷑rina, recti cul- 
tus, and mores 3 when they fail, atcungue defecere, this Happineſs 
of Birth 1s diſgraced and corrupted by Vice and Folly, Box sp. 

37. Quid debeas, 6 Roma.] Our geometrical, methodical Poets 
may look upon theſe ten laſt Strophes as the Wandering of an ir- 
regular Imagination, In all the Sciences Reaſon directs the Under- 
fianding, but leads us by different Ways to the End which ſhe pro- 
poſes. She dictates upon Parnaſſus other Loſſons, than what would 
be agreeable to the School of Archimedes, nor can we accuſe the 
Lyric Poct, who ſpeaks in this Ode, of having tranſgreſſed the 
Rules of his Art. After ſaying, that Druſus inherits the Valour 
of his Anceſtors, he chuſes the moſt illuſtrious of them, who had 
ſaved the Republic by putting a Stop to the Fortune of the moſt 
dreadful of her Enemies. He dwells upon this Victory ſo glorious 
to the Houſe of Druſus, and yet takes care to return to his Subject 
in the laſt Strophe. If this be wandering, it is the wandering of 
Reaſon, San, 

Ncronibus,] Claudius Nero, being encamped in Lucania in View 
of Hannibal, went with fix thouſand Foot and a thouſand Horſe to 
join his Collegue Salinator, and oppoſe the Paſſage of Aſdrubal, 
who was bringing a conſiderable Reinforcement to his Brother, 
This Diligence preſerved Italy, for Aſdrubal was defeated near the 
River Metaurus, and Nero, returning to his Camp before the Car- 
thaginians perceived he had been abſent, ordered Aſdrubal's Head to 
be thrown into Hannibal's Camp, who cried out, Agnoſco Fertu- 
nam Carthagiuzs, I acknowledge the Fate of Carthage, 
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Vet ſage Inſtructions, to refine the Soul, 
And raiſe the Genius, wonderous Aid impart, 
Conveying, inward as they purely roll, 
Strength to the Mind, and Vigour to the Heart : 
When Morals fail, the Stains of Vice diſgrace 
The faireſt Honours of the nobleſt Race. 
How mach the Grandeur of thy riſing State 
Owes to the Neroes, Rome imperial, ſay ; 
Witneis Metaurus and the diſmal Fate | 
Of vanquiſh'd Aſdrubal, and that glad Day, 
Which firſt auſpicious, as the Darkneſs fled, 
O'er Latium's Face a Tide of Glory ſhed, 


Through wide Heſperia's towering Cities, cruſh'd 
With hideous Fall and Deſolation dire, 
Impetuous, wild the Carthaginian ruſt'd, 
As through the pitchy Pines deſtructive Fire 
Devours its Courſe, or howling Eurus raves, 
And poſtipg rides the mad Sicilian Waves. 
G The 


Horace hath choſen this Action Ta only becauſe it was one of 
the moſt important performed by the Family, but becauſe Druſus 
and Tiberius were deſcended from both thoſe Conſuls. Valerius 
Maximus, ſpeaking of the Quarrel between theſe two great Men 
during their Cenſorſhip, cries out with Reaſon, If any God had 
told them, that their Blood, after having flowed through the 
Veins of ſo many illuſtrious Perſons, ſhould unite to form our 
Prince (Tiberius) the Safety of the State, they would have re- 
nounced their Hatred, and joined in the ſtricteſt Amity, that they 
might leave to their common Deſcendant then Country to be pre- 
lerved, which they themſelves had preſerved, Dac. 

38. Metaurum flumen.) For the River Metaurus, as we find in 
this Author Medum flumen, and Rh. num flumen, 

40. Fugatis Latis tenebris.] This Day really diſſipated the 
Darkneſs, which covered Italy. The Romans had been defeated 
in ſeveral Battles, and if Aſdrubal had joined. his Brother, the Fate 
of Rome had been inevitable, In all Authors the Word Darkn-ſs 
mies Misfortune, Ruin, and Perdition; as the Word Liglt is 
uicd to expreſs Happineſs, Victory and Safety. Da. 

41. Alma riſit aderea.) Adorca was properly a Piſtribution cf 
Corn, which was made tothe Soldiers after a Victory, from whence 


was uſed for Victory itſelf. 


150 Q Hog ATII FTA Carminum Lib. 4 
Poſt hoc ſecundis uſque laboribus 45 
Romana pubes crevit, & impio | 
Vaſtata Pœnorum tumultu 
Fana Deos habuere reQos ; 
Dixitque tandem perfidus Annibal | 
Cervi, luporum præda rapacium, 5 
Sc ctamur ultro, quos opimus 
Fallere & effugere eſt triumphus. 
Gene, qu cremata fortis ab Ilio, 
Jactata Tuſcis æquoribus ſacra, 
Natoſque, maturoſque patres 55 
Pertulit Auſonias ad urbcs ; 
Duris ut ilex tonſa bipennibus 
Nigræ feraci frondis in Algido, 
Per damna, per cædes, ab ipſo 
Ducit opes animumque ferro. bo 
Non Hydra ſeQo corpore firmior 
Vinci dolentem crevit in Herculem, 
Monſtrumve ſubmiſere Colchi 
Majus, Echionizve Thebæ. Merſes 


43. Equitavit undas.] An Expreſſion moſt bold and beautiful. 
We find it frequently uſed by the ſacred Writers. To ride upon 
the Wigs z The Lord rideth ut on the ſwift Cloud; Extol him that 
rideth on the Heavens, From whence Shakeſpear, te ride on the 
curPd Clouds; and Milton, to ride the Air in Whirlwird. 

45. Secundis uſque laberibus.] Horace might very juſtly ſay, that 
the Roman Armies, Romana pubes, were ſucceſsfol after the Defeat 
of Aſdrubal, for from that Time they were in a Condition not only 
of reſiſting Hannibal, but even of revenging upon Africa the Cala- 
mities, Which the Carthaginians had brought upon Italy. Tors. 

46. Impio tumultu.] Impious, becauſe Hannibal had never ſpared 
even the Temples of the Gods. It has been remarked, that the 
Word tamultus was uſually applied to civil Wars, and perhaps it 18 
uſed here, becauſe this War was in Italy, and that Hannibal had 
engaged many Cities and Provinces in his Party, Dac. 

48. Deos rectes.] While the Carthaginians carried Fire and Sword 
through Italy, deffroying the Temples, and whatever was moſt ſa- 
cred, the Gods ſeemed overthrown, and inſenſible to their Outrage, 
j icebant Dii, but the Valour of Claudius Nero rpiſed them again 
to the Defence of Italy and Rome, Sax. 
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The Roman Vouth, ſtill growing by their Toils 
Have reap'd the Harveſt of the vengeful Sword, 
And ſeen thoſe Temples, which were once the Spoils 
Of Tyrian Rapine, to their Gods reſtor'd ; 
When faithleſs Hannibal at length expreſs'd 
'The boding Sorrows of his anxious Breaſt : 


Like Stags, of coward Kind, tl:e deſtin'd Prey 
Of ravening Wolves, we unprovok'd defy 
Thoſe, whom to baffle is our faireſt Play, 
The richeſt Triumph we can boaſt, to fly; 
For mark thatRace, from burning Troy which bore 
Their Sons and Sages to the Latian Shore : 
That Race, long toſt upon the Tuſcan Waves, 
Are like an Oak upon the woody Top 
Of ſhaded Algidus, beſtrow'd with Leaves, 
Which, as keen Axes its green Honours lop, 
Through Wounds, through Loſſes no Decay can feel, 
Collecting Strength, and Spirit {rom the Steel. 


Not Hydra ſtronger, when diſmember'd, roſe 
Againſt Alemena's much-enduring Son, 
Grieving to find, from his repeated Blows 
The Foe redoubled, and his Toil begun, 
Nor Colchos teem'd, nor Echionian Thebes 
A feller Monſter from their burſting Glebes. 


In 


50, Cervi li perum prada.) This Eulogium of the Romans is in 
itſelf magnificent, but it becomes infinitely more valuable in the 
Mouth of Hannibal, It is ſurpriſing that our Poets know not how 
to form ſuch Harangues as this, which are uſually the moſt beauti- 
ful Parts of Horace, into their Lyric Poems. Certainly they are ſen- 
ſible of theDifficulty,and unwilling to venture their Reputation. SAN. 

53. Que crematd fortis ab Ilio.] The Trojans collected Strength 
from their Misfortunes, and the Poet ſhews, by this Inſtance of Han- 
nibal, that the Romans had not degenerated from their Anceſtors, 

63. Monſtrumve,] Two Prodigies perfectly alike happened in 
two different Countries, Jaſon ſowed the Teeth of a Dragon in 
Colchis, and Cadmus did the ſame in Bœotia two hundred Years 
5 | G4 after · 
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252 Q. Honarn Face Cagmixym Lib. 4, 
erſes profundo, pulchrior evenit : 65 
Luctere, mult proruit integrum 
Cum laude victorem, geritque 
Preelia conjugibus loquenda. 
Carthagini jam non ego nuntios 
Mittam ſuperbos : occidit, occidit % 
Spes omnis, & fortuna noftri 
Nominis, Aſdrubale interemto, 
Nil Claudiæ non peificient manus ; 
Quas & benigno numine Jupiter 
Defendit, & curæ ſagacts e 7 
Expediunt per acuta belli. 
Carmes 


afterwards, The Teeth were inſtantly transformed into Men,who 
deſtroyed each other. Echion, with four others, who remained of 


thoſe ſown by Cadmus, aſſiſted him in building the Walls of 


Thebes, from whence the Poet calls it Echioniæ Thebæ. Cxvg, 

66. Multa proruit integrum. ] Integer either ſignifies a Man, who 
never fought, or who was never conquered, and in either Senſe 
may be applied to Aſdrubal. | 

Proruit . . . geritgue.] This Reading is of ſeveral ancient Manu- 
ſcripts, and better agrees with event. Sax. 

68. Conjugibus loguenda.] Theſe Words will bear a different 
Meaning according to their different Conſtruction; either that 
Pleaſure, which a Soldier takes in recounting the Particulars of 
his Wars to his Wife; or that theſe Wars all be a Subject of 
Grief to the Wives, o hill lament the Death or Captivity of 
their Huſbands, taken Priſoners or ſlain by the victorious Ro- 
mans, 

69. Carthagint jam nen ge.] After the Battle of Cannæ, Han- 
nibal ſent his 2 Mago to Carthage with the News of his Vic- 
tory, He talked in very pompous leims of Hannibal's Succets, 
and ordered all the Rings, which had beea taken from the Roman 
Knights, to be thrown before the Gate of the Senate- Houſe, that 
the Senators might compute from thence the Number of the Slam. 
To this Story the Poet alludes, LA uV. 

73. Nil Claud &æ non. ] The Poet now reſumes the Subject © 
his Ode, nor are theſe Words to be applied oniy to Claudius Neto, 
but to all his Deſcendants, particularly to Drizius, Tos“. 
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In Ocean plunge them, up they buoy more bright; 
At Arms oppoſe them, they ſhall rout your Train 
In Force united, and approv'd in Fight, 
With total Ruin on the duſty Plain, 
And Battles wage, to he the future Boaſt 
Of their proud Conſorts o'er our vanquilh'd Hoſt, 
To lofty Carthage I no more hill ſer, d 
Vaunts of my Deeds, and Heralds of my Fame; 
My boundleſs Hopes, alas! are at an End 
With all the flowing Fortune of our Name: 
Thoſe boundleſs Hopes, that flowing Fortune, all 
Are daſh'd, and bury'd in my Brother's Fall. 


The Claudian Race, thoſe Favourites of the Skies, 
No Toil ſhall damp, no Fortitude withſland; 
Svperior they to Difficulties riſe, 
Whom ſove protects with an indulgent Hand, 
Whom cautious Cares, preventing Wiles afar, 
Guide through the Perils of tumultuous War.. 


74. Benigno numine Jupiter.] By the firſt Actions of Druſus the 
Poet judges, that there was not any Succeſs, which the Romans 
might not promiſe themſelves from the Valour of this young 
Prince, He founds his Prediction upon the Protection of the Gods, 
who were the peculiar Guardians of | his Houſe, and upon the Vir- 
tues, which Druſus had ſhewn.in ſuch dangerous Occaſions, Thus 
he gives us a noble Precept of Morality, that in Affairs, in which 
we are beſt aſſured of the Aſſiſtance of the Gods, we ought not to 
neglect whatever depends upon our own Labours to procure Suc- 
cels, SAN, 

76. Per acuta belli,] Acuta belli does not ſignify the Stratagems 
and Arts, but the Dangers cf War, The Metaphor is taken from 
a Perfon, who travels in a Road, where the Stones are ſharp and 
pointed, We find inceria belli, and ſubita belli in Tacitus and 
Livy, Negotia muſt be underſtood in all theſe * 

Rn. 
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CARMEN V. Ap AUGUSTUM, 


IV IS orte bonis, optime Romulz 
Cuſtos gentis, abes jam nimium diu: 
Maturum reditum pollicitus patrum 
Sancto concilio, redi. 
Lucem redde tuæ, dux bone, patriæ; 6 
Inſtar veris enim, vultus ubi tuus 
Affalſit populo, gratior it dies, 
Et ſoles meliùs nitent. 
Ut mater juvenem, quem Notus invido 
Flatu Carpathii trans maris æquora 10 
Cunctantem ſpatio longius annuo 
Dulci diſtinet a domo, 
Votis, ominibuſque, & precibus vocat ; 
Curvo nec faciem litore demovet: 


„ 


dc 


We can imagine nothing more tender, than the Sentiments of 
this Ode, in which the Poet not only ſhews the Love and Venera- 
tion of the Romans for Auguſtus, and with what Impatience they 
with for his Return, but tells him, why they adore him, and by 
this means draws a beautiful Picture of that Happineſs, which 
they enjoyed under his Reign. 

The ſecond Ode of this Book was compaſed upon the Hopes of 

ſeeing him return to Rome, and this was written upon his Delay. 

The firſt is animated with a Pindaric Spirit of Joy and Triumph; 

the ſecond is filled with Sentiments of Tenderneſs and Affection. 

One is the Fruit of the Imagination; the other is the natural Ex- 
refon of the Heart, 

The Conſuls of the Year 741 made their public Vows for the 
happy Return of their Emperor, and perhaps this Ode was written 
upon the Day of the Ceremonies. SAN, 

Verſ. 1. Divis orte bonts. | Whom the propitious Gods bave 
given to human Kind. Diwvis bom: is here an Ablative abſolute, 
and does not depend upon erte, which ſome Interpreters think, 3 
if the Poet means that Auguſtus was deſcended from the Gods, 
from Veuus and Cæſar, whom the Romans had deified, Dac, 


( 55 ) 


li 


Ops V. To AUGusTvs, 


ROPITIOUS to the Sons of Earth : 
(Beſt Guardian of the Roman State) 
The heavenly Powers beheld thy Birth, 
And form'd thee glorious, good and great; 
Rome and her holy Fathers cry, thy Stay 
Was promis'd ſhort, ah] wherefore this Delay ? 


Come then, auſpicious Prince, and bring, 
To thy long gloomy Country, Light, 
For in thy Countenance the Spring | 
Shines forth to chear thy People's Sight; 
Then haſten thy Return, for, 'Thou away, 
Nor Luſtre has the Sun, nor Joy the Day. 
As a fond Mother views with Fear 
The Terrours of the rolling Main, 
While envious Winds, beyond his Year, 
From his lov'd Home her Son detain ; 
To the good Gods with fervent Prayer ſhe cries, 
And catches every Omen as it flies ; 
Anxious ſhe liſtens to the Roar 
Of Winds that loudly ſweep the Sky ; 
Nor fearful from the winding Shore, 
Can ever turn her longing Eye ; 


Smit 


3. Maturum redditum pollicitut.] Auguſtus was ablent from 
Rome about two Years and an halt, and his Promiſe of a ſpeedy 
Keturn made his Abſence more inſuppertable. SAN» 

i3. Velis, ominibuſque, & precibus,] This Deſcription, if ap- 
plied to Auguſtus, is perfectly true and hiſtorical, The Romans 
viizred Vows publicly and ſolemnly to the Gods for his Return, |» 


88 


16 Q. Horarn Fracert Carnminum Lib, 4, 


Sie deſide riis icta fidelibus 8 
Quærit pat ia Creſarem, 

Tutus bos etenim rura perambulat: 

Nutrit prata Ceres, almaque Fauſlitas: 

Pacatum volitant per mare navitæ: 

| Culp:ri metuit fides ; 20 

Nullis polluitur caſta domus ſtupris: 

Mos & lex maculoſum edomuit nefas: 

Laudantur ſimili prole puerpeæ: 
Culpam aa premit comes. 


(is 


17. Titus boy etenim.] The Reaſons of that Love, which the 
Romans had for Auguſtus, were the Peace and Happineſs cf his 
Reign; and however beautiful the Picture is, we cannot ſay there 
is any Flattery in it; at leaſt, Hiſtorians ſpeak in the ſame Lan- 
guage, In lis twentieth Year, ſays Velleius, all his Wals, both 
civil and foreign, were ended. Peace returned, the Fury of Arms 


. ceaſed, the Laws reſumed their Power, Juſtice recovered its Au- 


thority, the Senate its Majeſty, The ancient Form of the Re- 
public was reſtored, the Fields began to be cultivated, Religion to 
be revered, and every Man's Property ſecured, 

Prata pcrambulat. | This Correction was made by Le Fevre, and 
is received into the Text by Mr. Sanadon. It is confefled, that 
the Repetition of rwra has a diſagreeable Effect, and even makes 
the firft Phraſe uſeleſs bos rara perambulat, which is contained by 
Snppcſition in nutrit rura Ceres, To ſay, that Ceres nouriſhes the 
Harveſt, azd brings it to Maturity, is to ſuppoſe that the Eaith 
has been cultivated. Beſides, perambulare can never ſignify. any 
Labour fo ſevere as the Plowing of Bullocks; for this Verb, in its 
proper Signification, can only mean an eaſy Motion, free from Pain 


and Trouble, 


18, Aimague Fauſtitas.] This Goddeſs was the Grace of Heaven, 
Fewentia divina 5 by which was underſtocd a pure Air and whole- 
ſome Showers; ague ſalubres, & Jovis auræ. LE Fevar, 

20. Culpari metuit fides.] The Verb metuere does not mean an 
Impoſſibility of any Fact, but an attentive Apprehenſion, and ex- 
act Circumſpection that it ſhall not happen. GCratia rixarum me- 
tuens, The Graces who avoid all Occafions of Quarrels. Caſſitat 
mu trons alte:ius wit, is a conjugal Fidelity, which is alarmed at 
whatever attempts to corrupt it; and Fides quæ culpari metuit, 8 
an Honeſty, which is ever upon its Guard sgainſt being ſeduced. 

SAN, 
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emit with as faithful and as fond Deſires, 
Impatient Rome her abſent Lord requires. 


Safe by thy Cares her Oxen graze, 
And yellow Ceres clothes her Fields : 
The Sailor plows the peaceful Seas, 
And Earth her rich Abundance yields, 
While nobly conſcious of unſullied Fame,, 
Fair Honour dreads th' imputed Senſe of Blame. 


By Thee our wedded Dames are pure 
From foul Adultery's Embrace; 
The conſcious Father views ſecure 
His own Reſemblance in his Race: 
Thy cheſte Example quells the ſpotted Deed, 
And to the Guilt thy Puniſhments ſucceed, 
Who 


21, Nullis polluitur,] Horace often complains of the Corruption 
of Manners in his time, and attributes to the frequent Adulteries 
thoſe Calamities, with which Italy was afflicted. Auguſtus by 
tis domeſtic Example contributed greatly to correct the Licenciouſ- 
eſs and Diſorders of the Romans; and his Laws of Adultery, 
Chaſlity, and Marriage perfected, what he had fo happily Ws 

AC. 

23. Landantur. ] This Expreſſion appears too general; for in 
ſtrict Conſtruction, it muſt ſignify either that the Children reſem- 
bled their Mothers, or were like each other: But neither of theſe 
is the Poet's Meaning. SAN. 

The Ancients had a good Opinion of a Woman's Virtue, 
whoſe Children reſembled her Huſband, and they pretended even 
to know the real Fathers by this Reſemblance. Heſiod reckons 
it among the Felicities of good Men, that their Wives bear Chil- 
dren ig their Likeneſs 3 and Theocritus imagines that the Child 
will betray the Mother's Wandering. We have been long con- 
vince( that this Opinion is falſe z but perhaps our Women, ſays 
Mr. Dacier, are not happier by the Diſcovery ; for if we do not 
ſulpect a Wife's. Virtue when her Childten are not like her Huſ- 
band, ſo we do not take it as a Proof of her Chaſtity that they 
tally reſemble him. 


25. Quis 


158 Q. HoraTui FLAC Cargmixum Lib 4 
Quis Parthum paveat? quis gelidum Scythen ? 2; 
Quis, Germania quos horrida parturit 
Fœtus, incolumi Czfare ? quis feræ 

Bellum curet Iberiz ? 


Condit quiſque diem collibus in ſuis, 
Et vitem viduas ducit ad arbores : 32 
Hinc ad vina redit lætus, & alteris 
Te menſis adhibet Deum: 
Te multa prece, te proſequitur mero 
Defuſo pateris; & Laribus tuum 
Miſcet numen, uti Græcia Caſtoris 35 
Et magni memor Herculis. 
Longas © utinam, dux bone, ferias 
Præſtes Heſperiz, dicimus integro 
dicci 


25. Quis Partbum rag). Auguſtus had either ſubdued, or re- 

duced to Peace the whole Eaſt, North, and Weſt, The Eaſt is 
marked by Parthia; the North by Scythia and Germany, and the 
Weſt by Spain. Dion reckons the Reduction of Spain, by ſend- 
ing Colonies thither, to be one of the happieſt Succeſſes of Au- 
guſtus in this Expedition, SAN, 

29. Condit quiſque diem, ] Condere diem, as in Virgil condere ſo- 
tes, is properly to inter the Day; to finiſh or paſs it intirely ; for 
the Metaphor is taken from an Interment of a dead Body, Dac. 

It ſeems to be a very hard Expreſſion, and very unnatural to 
the gay Spirit of this Part of the Ode to ſay, that every Man bu- 
ries the Day in tis own Hills, This Tranſlation has given the 
nk another Meaning, and perhaps a more pleaſing and poeti- 

Image. 

31. Et alteris te menſis.] The Romans uſed two Tables in thei: 
Entertainments; the firſt for Meat, the ſecond for Fruits. At 
the ſecond Table they ſung Hymns, performed their Libations, &c. 
After the Battle of Actium the Senate decreed that Libations 
ſhould be made to Auguſtus, not only in private, but public Feaſts, 
and the Year following they ordered that he ſhould have a Place 
in the Hymns among the Gods. 

34. Et Laribus tuum miſcet numen.] The Lares were not only 
the tutelary Deities of particular Perſons, but of the whole Em- 
pire, and the Romans, by numbering Auguſtus among theſe Gods, 
declared that each Perſon acknowledged him to be the Maſter and 
Guardian of his Family, Dac. 
435, Ui 
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Who ſhall the faithleſs Parthian dread, 
The freezing Armies of the North, 
Or the fierce Youth, to Battle bred, 
Whom horrid Germany brings forth ? 
Who ſhall regard the War of cruel Spain, 
If Cæſar live ſecure, if Cæſar reign? 


Safe in his Vineyard toils the Hind, 
Weds to the widow'd Elm his Vine, 
Till the Sun ſets his Hill behind, 
Then haſtens joyful to his Wine, 
And in his Hours of Mirthfulneſs implores 
Thy Godhead to protect and bleſs his Stores. 


To Thee He chaunts the facred Song, 
To Thee the rich Libation pours ; 
Thee, plac'd his Houſhold Gods among, 
With ſolemn daily Prayer adores ; 
So Caſtor and great Hercules of old 
Were with her Gods by grateful Greece enroll'd. 


Gracious and good, beneath thy Reign 
May Rome her happy Hours employ, 
And grateful bail thy juſt Domain 


With pious Hymns and feſtal Joy: | 
Thus 
35. Un Gracia Caſtoris.] The Conſtruction of this Sentence 
hath been greatly miſtaken by ſome Interpreters, who join memor 
with Hercules, Uti Gracia memor miſcet Diis numen Caftoris & 
Herculis, Dac. 
37. Longas & utinam.] The Romans in their preſent happy Con- 
dition, could only pray to Auguſtus for a Continuance of his Pro- 
tection, and of their Felicity. It is remarkable, that this Verſe 
and half the next are taken from the Hymns, which were addreſſed 
tothe Emperor, as manifeſtly appears by dicimus ing the Sc. As 
this gives an inexpreſſible Grandeur and Beauty to Ode, it is 
lurpriſing that the Commentators never perceived it. Dac., 
31, Dicimus integro,] The following Lines prove the Remark — 
the 


169 Q Horna FLacct Carumxum Lib, 4. 
Sicci mane die, dicimus uvidi, 
Quum fol Oceano ſubeſt. 


40 


the laſt Note; for it is not Horace alone, but all the Romans who 
join in the Hymn; dicimus, He adds, that it was ſung at the 
Hours when they addreſſed themſelves to the Gods: In the Morn. 
ing to demand their Aſſiſtance for the Day; and in the Evening to 


re- 


— 


CARMEN VII. Ap TorRqQuaTvum. 


= IFFUGERE nives: redeunt jam gramina campis, 
Arboribuſque comz : 
Mutat terra vices ; & decreſcentia ripas 
Flumina præter eunt. 
| Gratia cum Nymphis, geminiſque ſororibus audet 5 
Ducere nuda choros. 
Immortalia 


The Reader may find the ſixth Ode in the Carmen Seculare, 


Horace hath taken from Alcæus this Kind of Meaſure, but has 
not left us any other Example of it. The Subje& of this Ode is 
but little different from the fourth of the firſt Book, except in 
the manner of treating it, In that, the Deſcription of Spring is 
more extended and more agreeable z in this it is more lively and 
better applied. There we do not perceive the Poet's Deſign until 
the End of Lis Poem; here he ſhews it in the ſeventh Line, and 
fupports it through the Remainder of the Piece, One is more en- 
riched with Figures; the cther more ſtrengthened with Morality. 
They have both their Value ſeparately, and. they both ſhew the 
Fruitfulneſs of a Genius, wh ch could copy itſelf without Repe- 
titions, or rather knew how to imitate, without copying itſelf, Sax, 

Verſ. 1, Dffugere niues.] Horace does not amuſe himſelf in 
defcribing the Spring. His Aim is to convince Torquatus, that 
every 'Thing round us, puts us in mind of Death. He ſets before 
him the various Changes, that happen in Nature, and the Vi- 
eiſſitudes of the Seaſons, according to the Precepts of a Philoſo+ 
phy, which pretends, that a Remembrance of Death is a moſt 
preſſing Motive to our Purſuit of Pleaſure, This Doctrine _ 
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Thus, with the riſing Sun we ſober pray, 
Thus, in our Wine beneath his ſetting Ray. 


return Thanks for the Bleſſings received, and to make their Liba- 
tions. Ac. 
Integro die.] Integer dies is properly a Day of which there has 
not been one Moment uſed ; ſuch as the ſolidus dies in the firſt 


Lo Ode, The Expreſſion is remarkable, Dac, 


Op VII. To TorqQuarus. 


HE Snow diſſolves; the Field its Verdure 
ſpreads ; 

The Trees high wave in Air their leafy Heads ; 

Earth feels the Change ; the Rivers calm ſubfide, 

And ſmooth along their Banks decreaſing glide ; 

The elder Grace, with her fair Siſter-Train, 

In naked Beauty dances o'er the Plain ; 

The circling Hours, that ſwiftly wing their Way, 

And in their Flight conſume the ſmiling Day; 


Thoſe 
be well received, if it were confined within its proper * * 
„Dae. 


3. Decreſcentia ripas, &c.] Horace does not mean, that the Ri- 


vers overflow their Banks, nor that they paſs their Banks, when 


they fink within their Channels; but, that, being no longer 
ſwollen by melting Snows, they flow along their Banks, We muſt 
red preter eunt in two Words, and refer prater to ripas. Flu- 
ming eunt præter ripas ; flumina ſecundum ripas fluunt, Prater 
does not ſignify ultra nor intra, but juxta, prope, non procul, This 
:s the Senſe in which Livy ſays, Philippus maxim? idoneum ad mu- 
r1cndum locum credidit efſe præter amnem Aoum. SAN, 

6. Nuda.] The Graces and Nymphs in the fourth Ode make 
only Part of the Equipage of Venus, Here they have the whole 


| Honcur of the Seaſon, The Epithet Nada ſhews a negligent Mo- 


deſty, for the Graces are always moſt beautiful, when they ap- 
pear without any foreign Ornaments, Perhaps, Gratiæ decentes 
means only the ſame Character in a different Expreſſion; or nud 
ay be underſtood in its proper Senſe, as the Graces were ſome- 
MES painted naked, Sa No 

7» Monet 


162 Q. HoraTi1 FLacert CarminuM Lib. 
Immortalia ne ſperes, monet annus, & almum 
Quz rapit hora diem, 
Frigora miteſcunt Zephyris: ver proterit æſtas, 
Interitura, ſimul 10 
Pomifer autumnus fruges effuderit; & mox 
Bruma recurrit iners. 
Damna tamen celeres reparant cœleſtia Lunz : 
Nos ubi decidimus 
Quo pater /Eneas, quo Tullus dives, & Ancus, 1; 
Pulvis & umbra ſumus. 
Quis ſcit an adjiciant hodiernz craſtina ſummæ 
Tempora Di ſuperi? 
Cuncla 


7. Monet _ This is a Kind of Propoſition, the Proofs of 
which are deduced through the Remainder of the Poem, where 
the Poet ſhews, by all the Changes of Nature, that Wv&y Thing 
is ſubject to Mortality, and that the Death of Man is inevitable, 
SAN, 

9. Proterit æſtas interitura.)] Theſe figurative Expreſſions are all 
very ſtrong, and are perfectly beautiful in Lyric Poetry, which 
permits, or rather demands this Boldneſs. The Year is a Field af 
Battle, where the Seaſons purſue, and fight, and deſtroy each o- 
ther. At firſt they conquer; afterwards they are vanquiſhed; 
they periſh in their Turns, and riſe the next Year mutually to 
deſtroy one another, Sax. 
12. Recurrit iners,] Theſe two Words, which contain a Con- 
trariety of Ideas, form a beautiful Image here, becauſe it is nö. 
tural. Horace frequently uſes this Figure, by Rhetoricians calle 
Oxumoron, which always awakes the Reader's Attention by an Ap- 
pearance of Contradiftion, Amando ferdere. Vultu rifit invits 
Splendide mendax. Lene tormentum, Dulce periculum, &c. Cux. 
13. Danna cœleſtia.] This damna celeſtia is very difficult, for 
which Reaſon the Commentators take no Notice of it. Horace 
calls damna the Seaſons, which follow and deſtroy each other, be- 
cauſe in Proportion as the Heavens change, they really ſeem to 
ſuffer ſome Loſs ; but the Moon repairs this Loſs, by bringing 
round the Months, and haſtening the Return of the Seaſons, Dae. 
Mr. Sanadon thinks, that Horace calls the Viciſſitude of the 
Seaſons the Loſſes of Heaven, which he ought rather to call dann 
terreſtria, the Loſſes of the Earth, ſince Man alone loſes by 
theſe Changes, It is a figurative and poetical Language, Where 
the Cauſe is taken for the Subject; and c@leftia damna ſignifts 


damna que oriuntur a cœlo, the Loſſes that we ſuffer by the _— 


7 
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rnoſe circling Hours, and all the various Year, 
WConvince us, nothing is immortal here. 

ln vernal Gales cold Winter melts away; 

1 Soon waſtes the Spring in Summer's burning Ray: 
Vet Summer dies in Autumn's fruitful Reign, 

And ſlow- pac'd Winter ſoon returns again. 

ne Moon renews her Orb with growing Light, 

hut when we fink into the Depths of Night, 

EZ Where all the Good, the Rich, the Brave are laid, 
Our beſt Remains are Aſhes and a Shade. 

= Who knows if Heaven, with ever-bounteous Power, 
Shall add To-morrow to the preſent Hour! 


5 But 

boa of the Heavens, which take from us ſucceſſively the moſt a- 
e kreeable Seaſons, 
1. Nos ubi decidimus.] The Seaſons return and are renewed, 
„ but Man dies once, and for ever. There is a beautiful Paſſage in 
1 dhe third Idyllium of Moſcus upon the Death of Bion, which per- 
e our Poet had in his View, 
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Over TeaTes dH, dx i xo x 
Evdbeg 25 UBAY pa x eov UTE (OV n yęerer verror, 
Our Plants and Trees revive; the breathing Roſe, 
With annual Vouth, in Pride of Beauty glows; 
Put when the Maſter- piece of Nature dies, 
Man, who alone is great, and brave, and wiſe, 


No more he riſes to the Realms of Light, 
Eut ſleeps unwaking in eternal Night. 


15. Tullus dives.] Tullus, third King of the Romans, was ſo 
rich, that he divided a large Country, which was a Demaine of 
the Kings, among thoſe who wanted Land, ſaying, that his own 
Patrimony was ſufficient for the Sacrifices and Expences of his Fa- 
mily, Certainly theſe Riches of Tullus were unknown to Doctor 
Bentley when he would change dives into pauper, or apply it by a 
Comma to Ancus, : SAR. 

17. Ruts ſeit.] This is a ſecond Motive to perſuade Torquatus, 
not to neglect any Opportunity of Pleaſure ; It is even more preſ- 


ſing 


164 Q. HoxaTi Fracer Canminym Lib. 4 
Cuncta manus avidas fugient heredis, amico 
Quz dederis animo. 20 


Quum ſemel occideris, & te de ſplendida Minos R 
Fecerit atbitria, Wn 
Non, Torquate, genus, non te facundia, non te Ne 
Rellituet pietas. | Sh. 
Infernis neque enim tenebris Diana pudicum 25 / Ne 
Liberat Hippolytum: 00 
Nec Lethæa valet Theſeus abrumpere caro £ Ar 


Vincula Pirithoo. | 
CAR 


ſing than the firſt; for to repreſent to a Man that he ſhall certain. 
ly die hereafter, is not ſo forcible a Manner of bidding him enjoy 
the preſent Hour, as if we told him, perhaps he may die To-mor- 
row, To defer our Pleaſures is probably to loſe them for ever, 
and Death is a Law which Nature publiſhes through all ber ow 
AC: 

20. Amico quæ dederis animo.] To ſpend our Fortune is, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, to live at the Expence of our Heirs, or to be our 
own Heirs, Horace adviſes Torquatus ut animo morem gerat, it- 
dulgeat animo, animo obſeguatur; for theſe Expreſſions are all (y- 
nonymous to this of Horace, VN yapittoSas, to be kind to 
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Qurſelves is a common Expreſſion among the Greeks. 

Theſe Lines are the Concluſion of the Poet's Reaſoning, whica Wt 4 
is broken and loſt, if we conſtrue amico animo, with a liberal Win 0 
Soul, He is by no means recommending here the Virtue of Li- WR © 
berality, Dac. Sax. : 

21. Quum ſemel occideris,) Although this eomes after the Conclu- BW . | 
ſion, yet it is not uſeleſs, Neither Orators nor Poets are to be reftrain- Wi 5 
ed to a logical Form of Reaſoning, in which the Concluſion metho- i F. 
dically follows the Proofs, Horace here adds a new Argument s Wl 


confirm his Concluſion ; that our Death ſhall prove 8 
witho 


Od. 7. Tue Oos of Hor ace. 16; 


But know, that Wealth, beſtow'd to gay Delight, 
Far from thy ravening Heir ſhall ſpeed its Flight ; 
But ſoon as Minos, thron'd in awful State, 

Shall o'er thee fpeak the folemn Words of Fate, 
Nor Virtue, Birth, nor Eloquence divine, 

Shall bid the Grave its deſtin'd Prey reſign : 

Nor chaſte Diana from infernal Night 

Could bring her modeſt Favourite back to Light; 
And hell-deſcending Theſeus ſtrove in vain 
Jo break his amorous Friend's Lethæan Chain, 
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without Reſource, Neither Eloquence, Nobility, Riches, Piety, 
& Friendſhip, nor Innocence of Manners, ſhall be able to recall us 
from the Grave. SAN. 
| 22. Splendida arbitria.] Never was there a Tribunal, whoſe 
Dccrees were more ſolemn, than thoſe of the Pagan Hell, It was 
2 Tribunal of the whole Univerſe. All Mankind appeared without 
Diſtinction; Judgment was pronounced upon every Action of their 
BE Lives, and Sentence inſtantly executed without Appeal. Such is 
WT the Force of the Epithet ſplendida. The ancient Interpreter un- 
derſtands arbitria ſplend:da for Judgments in which Truth is fully 
diſplayed, and where there is no Place for Diſguiſe and Falſhood, 
The firſt Senſe is more natural, and the Idea more great. SAN. 
= 26. Hyppolitam,] What the Poet ſays of Hippolytus contra». 
W its the Fable; and what he adds of Theſeus and Perithous de- 
= froys his Reaſoning ; fince, although Theſeus could not bring Pe- 
W rithous from Hell, yet Hercules delivered Theſeus. Horace 
through this whole Ode ſpeaks like an Epicurean, and according 
to Epicurus, all the popular Opinions concerning Hippolytus, The- 


@ cus, Perithous, and many others, were all pure Chimæras and 
Fables. SAN, 
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Sed non hc mihi vis; non tibi talium 


{when it was cuſtomary among the Romans to ſend Preſents u 


Joins it with donarem, and Mr. Sanadon with ſodalibus, Comm 


CARMEN VIII. Ap Cegnsorinun. 


ONAREM pateras, grataque commodus, 
Cenſorine, meis æra ſodalibus : 

Donarem tripodas, præmia fortium 

Graiorum : neque tu peſſima munerum 

Ferres, divite me ſcilicet artium 

Quas aut Parrhaſius protulit, aut Scopas; 

Hic ſaxo, liquidis ille coloribus 

Solers nanc hominem ponere, nuac Deum, 


Res eſt, aut animus deliciarum egens 10 
Gaudes carminibus ; carmina poſſumus 
Donare, & pretium dicere muneri. 


Non inciſa notis marmora publicis, 
Per 


This Ode was written, either in the Time of the Saturnaln, 


their Friends) or in Return for ſomething valuable, which Horace W 

had received from Cenſorinus, and for which he ſends him a C 

of Verſes, Such has been the Poet's Manner in all Ages of pay- Ar 

ing his Debts of Gratitude to his Friends. | 
Verſ. 1. Commedus, | Ovid hath uſed this Word for magrificu, Wi En 

utilis, which ſeems to be the proper Senſe of it here. Mr. Daa i 


dus donarem, &c. or donarem pateras & era, commodus meis dis 
libus, Mr. Dacier tranſlates it wi/ling or cbearful, a 

2. Cenſorine.] There were two of this Name in Rome, Fatbe pat. 
and Son, at the ſame Time, and it is difficult to determine t9 ai 
which of them this Ode was written, Velleius gives this ams: 
ble Character of the Son, that he was born to ſerve and oblyge 
Mankind, | 

6. Parrhaſius.] Pliny ſays of him, that he firſt gave a Symme- 
try and juſt Proportion to Painting; and that even by the Con- 
feſlion of Maſters he deſerved the Prize for Deſigning elegant)y ats aſe 
correctly. Primus ſymmetriam pidturæ dedit, & confeſftone artife * 
cum in liucis extrenis palmam adeptus. . | 

Protuit.| 


33 
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Ops VIII. To CENSORIN us. 


f IT H liberal Heart to every Friend 
A Bowl or Cauldron would I ſend ; 
Or Tripods, Which the Grecians gave, 
As rich Rewards, to Heroes brave; 
Nor ſhould the meaneſt Gift be thine, 
If the rich Works of Art were mine, 
By Scopas, or Parrhaſius wrought, 
With animating Skill who taught 
The ſhapeleſs Stone with Life to glow, 
or bad the breathing Colours flow, 
To imitate, in every Line, 
The Form or human or divine. 

But I nor boaſt the curious Store, 
And you nor want, nor wiſh for more ; 
"Tis yours the Joys of Verſe to know, 
Such Joys as Horace can beſtow, 
While I can vouch my Preſent's Worth, 
And call its every Virtue forth. 
Nor Columns, which the Public raiſe, 
Engrav'd with monumental Praiſe, 
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= Protulit,] Expoſed to the Public, Such was the Cuſtom of 

Painters and Sculptors, when they had finiſhed their Works, 
. Aut animus,)] Cenſorinus was rich enough to purchaſe Cu- 
Pollties of this kind, nor was he of a Spirit meanly avaricious of 
more. The Poet therefore promiſes him a Preſent, which ſhould 
not be icls pleaſing to his Taſte, and for the Value of which he 

vuld pronounce with Certainty, Pretium dicere muneri. 

1}, Nete.] Are properly Abbreviations, but are uſed here for 
Jaſcriptions 3 ſuch as S. P. Q. R. for Seratus, Pepulaſgue, NE 
, Jon. 
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Spain four of the moſt 


Calabra, from whence this Expreſſion the Calabrian Muſes. We 


168 Q. HoRATII Face CarmIxuy Lib. 4, 
Per quæ ſpiritus & vita redit bonis 

Poſt mortem ducibus: non celeres fugæ, I; 
Rejectæque retrorſum Annibalis mine : 
Non incendia Carthaginis impiz ; 
Ejus, qui domita nomen ab Africa 
Lucratus rediit, clarids indicant 
Laudes, quam Calabrz Pierides ; neque, 20 
Si chartæ ſileant, quod bene feceris, 
Mercedem tuleris. Quid foret Iliæ 
Mavortiſque puer, ſi taciturnitas 
Oſtaret meritis invida Romuli? 


Ereptum Stygiis flutibus Æacum 75 , 
Virtus 

] 

T5. Non celeres figæ. ] Theſe Words were probably taken from MW = 

public Inſcriptions on the Monuments erected to Scipio after hit * 

Death, for he would never ſuffer any to be raiſed for him during | 
his Life. | Dac, 
16. Rejectægue retrorſum minæ.] The Threats of Hannibal 
driven back from Italy, when he was obliged to fly to the De- 
fence of Carthage. Boxd, 


17. Non incendia.] Mr. Cuningham and Sanadon have altered 
the Text; and read impendia, ſince it is certain that Scipio, whom 
Ennius celebrates, was not the Deſtroyer of Carthage; nor is it 
poſſible that Horace could be miſtaken in ſuch a Fact. 

18. Nomen ab Africa lucratus.] Scipio was the firſt of the 
Romans, who was honoured with the Name of a conquered 
Country. Sempronius Gracchus muſt be an unſuſpected Witoel 
to his Character. He ſays, that he ſubdued Africa; defeated it 

amous Carthaginian Generals; took $y- 
phax Priſoner in Numidia z vanquiſhed Hannibal; rendered Cu- 
thage tributary to Rome, and obliged Antiochus to retire on the 
other Side of Mount Taurus, Ton:, 

Ennius, who celebrated the Actions of this Hero, was born it 


have ſome Fragments of his Works, which ſhew a ſtrong and 
maſculine Spirit, but rude and unculiivated, | 
: . 25. Eee ptun 


Could /ZEacus immortal raiſe, 


Od. 8. Tux Obzs or Hosch. 16g 
By which the Breath of Life returns | 
To Heroes ſleeping in their Urns ; 

Nor Hannibal, when ſwift he fled, 
His Threats retorted on his Head, 
Nor impious Carthage wrapt in Flame, 


From whence great Scipio gain'd a Name, 
Such Glories round him can diffuſe 
As the Calabrian Poet's Muſe ; 
And ſhould: the Bard his Aid deny 
Thy Worth ſhall unrewarded die. 

If envious Silence left unſung 
{he Youth from Mars and Alia ſprung, - . 
How had we known the Hero's Fame 
From whom the Roman Empire came? 
The Poet's Credit, Voice and Lays, 


Snatch'd 


25. Ereptum Styglis fuStibus ZEacum.] Poetry hath not only - 
Power of making our Names immortal, but of recalling Heroes 
from their Tombs, and ranking them among the Gods, Poets 
have given to ZEacus' that honourable Employment, which he 
holds in the Elyſian Fields, By Poetry, Hercules is placed at 
the Table of Jupiter; Caſtor and Pollux are able to protect the 
Mariner in a Storm, and Bacchus hears the Prayers of his Vota- 
nes, From hence we may ſee what Horace, and all wiſer Hea- 
thens, thought of the Stories and Fables of their Mythology. DA c. 

In the firſt Epiſtle of the ſecond Book, Horace atlerts the Power 
ot Poetry in perpetuating the Memory of the brave and virtuous, 


Nec magis expreſſi vultus per atnea ſigna, 
. 4m per vatis opus mores animigue Virorum 
Clarorum apparent, 


Moulded in Braſs, with leſs Expreſſion ſhines 


The Hero's Face, than in the Poet's Lines 
His Lite and Manners, 


Vor. II. : H 26. Virtus 


— ——— 


170 Q. Horarn FLaccr CanminumM Lib. 4. 


Virtus & favor, & lingua potentium 
Vatum divitibus conſecrat inſulis. 
Dignum laude virum Muſa vetat mori; 
Ccelo Muſa beat. Sic Jovis intereſt 
Optatis epulis impiger Hercules ; 
Clarum Tyndaridz ſidus ab infimis 
Quaſſas eripiunt æquoribus rates; 
Ornatus viridi tempora pampino 

Liber vota bonos ducit ad exitus. 

26. Virtus. ] The Power of Verſe, Virtus; the Credit of Poets, 
Favor, and the Harmony of their Language, Lingua, have efta- 
bliſhed ZEacus as a God in the Elyſian Fields, which Horace call; 
the bappy Iſlands, and in another Place, /z#tas ſedes, the bliſsful 
Manſions. The Latins frequently uſe dives and beatus in the 


ſame Senſe, Torr, 
| 34. Vita 


_— 


CARMEN IX. Ap LoLLIIuUM. 


E forte credas interitura, quæ 
Longe ſonantem natus ad Aufidum 


Non ante vulgatas per artes 


Verba loquor ſocianda chordis. | 
Non 

Horace in this Ode celebrates the Character of an Hero; a Man 
of Integrity, of diſintereſted Honeſty, and a Lover of his Country 
yet the Subject of all theſe Praiſes was a Coward, a Villain, a 
Miſer, and a Traytor. Lollius had an Appearance of Virtue, not 
ſhould we wonder, that he had impoſed upon Horace, ſince even 
Auguſtus was long deceived by him,. They, who are acquainted 
with Courts, are convinced that ſuch Characters are not uncom- 
mon, TORR, SAN, 

Verſ. 1. Ne forte credas.] The Poet hath divided this Ode into 
three Parts. In the firſt, which conſiſts of three Strophe's, be 
contradicts thoſe popular Prejudices, which are equally unjuſt, and 
injurious to Authors; that the Merit of a Poet is to be judged by 
the Country where he was born, and that they alone are worthy 
of our Eſteem, who have attained to the Perfection of their Art, 
Nothing can be more falſe than theſe Opinions. Every Count!) 


bath ſome excellent Spirits, and in an Inequality of Abi" : 
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Od. 9. Tux Ops or Horace. I71 
Snaich'd from the Stygian Gulphs of Hell, 
Among the blisful Iſles to dwell. 

The Muſe forbids the Brave to die, 
The Muſe enthrones Him in the Sky; 
Alcides, mid the ſtarry Pole, 
Thus quaff; with Jove the neRar'd Bowl; 
Thus, Vine-crown'd Bacchus with Succeſs 
His jovial Votaries can bleſs, 
And the Twin-Stars have Power to ſave 
The ſhatter'd Veſſel from the gulphy Wave. 


34. Leta bonos ducit ad exitus.] The Poet, inſtead of ſaying 
that Bacchus is a God, tells us, He crowns the Prayers of his Vo- 
taries with Succeſs. But perhaps Bacchus, as God of Wine, is 
in a peculiar Manner willing to relieve his Worſhippers, from 
whence a Grecian Orator calls him, the Friend of all Times and 
Fortunes, Dac.. 


6 


Ops IX. To Lorrivs. 


HILE with the Grecian Birds I vye, 
And raptur'd tune the ſocial String, 
Think not the Song ſhall ever die, 
Which with no vulgar Art I ſing, 
Though born where Aufid rolls his founding Stream, 
Ia Lands far diſtant from poetic Fame. . 


mommy 


_—— 


* 


What 


W may find very different Degrees and Kinds of Merit, which yet 


are all worthy of our Regard, SAN, 

2, Natus ad Aufidum, | Our Poet's Country was anciently wild 
and uncultivated, where neither Poet nor Poetry had ever ap- 
peared, Horace therefore mentions it as Matter of peculiar Ho- 
naur to his Works, that they ſhould live for ever, although pro- 
duced in a Country unknown to Apollo and the Muſes, Dac, 

This Example alone were ſufficient to prove that the Genius of 
Mankind depends rather upon Culture and Education, than the 
Climates where they are born, Baotia had her Philoſophers, 
Pocts and Heroes. Abdera, a City of Thrace, which Juvenal in 


Contempt calls vervecum patria, produced ſeveral Perſons, who 


were Ornaments of the Time in which they lived. 
3» Non ante vulgatas per artes.) Horace does not ſay, that he 
H 2 | was 


172 Q. HoRATII FAC Caaminum 
Non, fi priores Mæonius tenet 
Sedes Homeras, Pindaricz latent, 
Ceæque, & Alcæi minaces 
Steſichorique graves Camenæ: 
Nec, ſi quid olim luſit Anacreon, 
Delevit ætas. Spirat adhuc amor, 
Vivuntque commiſſi calores 
Zoliz fidibus puellæ. 
Non ſola comtos arſit adulteri 
Crines, & aurum veſlibus illitum 
Mirata, regaleſque cultus 15 
Et comites, Helene Lacæna; 


Primuſye 


was the moſt excellent Poet of his Age. Such Arrogance were ur- 
pardonable, and perhaps his Title might have been diſputed, He 
only means, that he had introduced a Kind of Poetry, by his Imi. 
tation of the Grecian Lyric Writers, until then almoſt unknown 
to the Romans. , Dae. Sas; 

6. Pindaricæ Camenæ. The great Idea, which Horace had of 
Pindar, did not hinder him from allowing the Superiority of Ho- 
mer; and on the contrary, the great Veneration, which be had 
for Homer, did not prejudice him againſt the real Merit of Pindar, 

Dac, 

7. Ceæ Camenæ. ] Of all the Tragedies, Odes, Elegies and Epi- 
grams, by which Simonides acquired ſo great a Reputation, we 
have only ſome Fragments remaining, Dionyſius Halicarnaſlenſs 
and Quintilian thought him ſuperior to Pindar, and to all other 
Poets, by a peculiar Talent of moving Compaſſion, 

The Reader may find the Character of Alcæus and his Writings 
in the thirty-ſecond Ode of the firſt Book, and in the thurteenth ol 
the ſecond, 

8. Stefichori,] This Poet was thus called, from having fixed the 
Manner of dancing to Muſic, and regulated the Chorus upon the 
Stage. His Character by Quintilian may be worth tranſlating. 
His Force of Genius appears even in the Subjects which he chole,; 

for he celebrated the greateſt Wars, and the greateſt Commancers, 
ſuſtaining the whole Weight of the Epic Poem with his Lyre. He 
made his Heroes act and ſpeak with all the Dignity of their Cha- 
racters, and if he had known how to preſerve himſelf within the 
Bounds of Moderation, he might have been the neareſt Imitator 
of Homer; but he is redundant and diffuſive, and although thele 
be really Faults, yet they are Faults of too great an Abundance 
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What though the Muſe her Homer thrones 
High above all th* immortal Quire, 
Nor Pindar's Rapture She diſowns, 
Nor hides the plaintive Czan Lyre; 
Alcæus ſtrikes the Tyrant's Soul with dread, 
Nor yet is grave Steſichorus unread, 


Whatever old Anacreon ſung, 
However tender was the Lay, 
In ſpite of Time is ever young, 
Nor Sappho's amorous Flames decay ; 
Her living Songs preſerve their charming Art, 
Her Love full breathes the Paſſions of her Heart. 


Helen was not the only Fair, 
By an unhappy Paſſion fir'd, 
Who the lewd Ringlets of the Hair 
Of an adulterous Beau admir'd ; 
Court Arts, Gold Lace, and Equipage have Charms 


To 1empt weak Woman to a Stranger's Arms, 
Nor 


9. Lufit Anacreon.] This is whole Anacreon at one Stroke, No 
Poet better knew how to ſport and trifle with a natural Elegance 
and Delicacy, His Poems are inſtant Productions of Imagination, 
rather than of Reflexion, and we can only wiſh, that he bad more 
Reſpect to Modeſty in the Pictures, which he has drawn of his 
Pleaſures. SAN. 

13. Non * comtos.] The following eight Verſes form the ſe- 
cond part of the Ode, in which the Poet ſhews, that the greateſt 
Actions, if not preſerved by the Muſes, muſt fall into Oblivion. 
Helene Lacæna non 2 art, mirata comtos crines, &c. Such 
muſt be the Conſtruction. Dac. SAN. 

14. Et aurum veſtibus illitum.] The Phrygians were the Inven- 
tors of embroidering with Gold, Embroiderers were therefore cal- 
led Phrygiones z their Art, Ars Phrygionia, and embroidered 


Clothes, weſtes acu pictæ, weſtes Phrygiome, Dac. 
16. Helene Lac@na.] The Poet by this Epithet explains the Sur- 
priſe and Admiration of Helen; nor was it unnatural, that the 
Magnificence of an Aſiatic Prince ſhould ſtrike with Wonder a 
H 3 Princeſs 


174 Q. HORATII Fraccrt CArminun Lib. 4, 


Primuſve Teucer tela Cydonio 
Direxit arcu : non ſemel Ilios 
Vexata : non pugnavit ingens | 
Idomeneus, Scheneluſve ſolus 20 
Dicenda Muſis prœlia: non ferox 
Hector, vel acer Deiphobus graves 
Excepit ictus pro pudicis 
Cor jugibus pueriſque primus. 
Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 2; 
Multi ; ſed omnes illacrymabiles 
Urgentur, ignotique longa 
Nocte, carent quia vate ſacro. 
Paulum ſepultæ diſtat inertiæ 
Celata virtus. Non ego te meis 3 
Chartis inornatum ſilebo; 
Totve tuos patiar labores 
Impunvy 


Princeſs cf Lacædæmon, whoſe People were educated in the Sim. 
plicity of the firſt Ages, Dae, 
18, Non jemel Itos vet.] Troy had been twice beſieged be. 
fore the Reign of Priam ; firft by Hercules, and afterwards by the 
Amazons. ü SERVIUS, 
24. Conjugilus pueriſque, ] This Expreſſion can only mean 
Wives and Children in general, for Deiphobus never had any ther 
Wite than Helen, who could hardly deſerve the Title of chaſte, 
nor had he any Children by her. Dac, 
26. Iilacrymabiles.)] Horace uſes this Word in a paſſive Senſe 
here, and in an active in the fourteenth Ode of the ſecond * 
AC, 

29. Sepult#] In this Line has the ſame Senſe as celata in the 
next. Cowardice endeavours to bury and conceal itſelf, but Cou- 
rage would gladly appear in open Day. Yetif the Valour of the 
Hero ſhall be loſt in the Forgetfulneſs of Time, it ſhall be then 
confounded with the Coward's Infamy, when they ſhall be both e- 
qually loſt to Remembrance, Sax. 
30. Non ego te meis.] The third Part of the Ode begins here 
with the Praiſes of Loſlius. Mr. Sanadon thinks himſelf obliged 
to confeſs, that the Poet ought ſooner to have introduced hi- 
Hero, and that he has made us wait too long for his Character; 


but 
9 
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Nor firſt from Teucer's vengeful Bow 
The feather'd Death unnerring flew, 

Nor was the Greek the ſingle Foe, 
Whoſe Rage ill-fated Ilion knew ; 


Greece had with Heroes fill'd th' embattled Plain, 
Worthy the Muſe in her ſublimeſt Strain, 


Nor Hector firſt tranſported heard 
With fierce Delight the War's Alarms, 
Nor brave Deiphobus appear*d 
Amid the tented Field in Arms, 
With glorious Ardour prodigal of Life, 
To guard a darling Son, and faithful Wife. 


Before great Agamemnon reign'd, 
Reign'd Kings as great as He, and brave, 
Whoſe huge Ambition's now contain'd 
In the tmall Compaſs of a Grave; 
In endleſs Night they ſleep, unwept, unknown, 
No Bard had They to make all Time their owa. 


In Earth if it forgotten lies, 
What is the Valour of the Brave? 
What Difference, when the Coward dies, 
And finks in Silence to his Grave ? 
Nor, Lollius, will I not thy Praiſe proclaim, 
But from Oblivion vindicate thy Fame. 


Nor 


but we ſhall be well rewarded, fays the Critic, for waiting, fince 
this is the nobleſt Part of the Poem. 

32. Totwe tuos patiar labores.] Lollius commanded the Roman 
Leg.ons 1a Germany, Thrace and Galatia, In the German War 
he loſt the Eagle of the fifth Legion, and his Nefeat was called the 
Lollian Slaughter, Lo/liana clades 3 but he ſoon revenged the Af- 
front, and obliged the Germans to repaſs the Rhine, to demand a 
Peace, and deliver Hoſtages, 

H 4 39» Con- 


176 Q. HoraTnm Fracci Carnminum Lib, 4 
Impune, Lolli, carpere lividas 
Obliviones. Eft animus tibi 
Rerumque prudens, & ſecundis 3 
Temporibus, dubiiſque rectus; 
Vindex avarz fraudis, & abſtinens 
Ducentis ad ſe cunQa pecuniæ; 
Conſulque non unius anni, 
Sed quoties bonus atque fidus 4) 
Judex honeſtum prætulit utili, 
Rejecit alto dona nocentium 
Vultu, per obſtantes catervas 
Explicuit ſua victor arma. 

Non poſſidentem multa vocaveris 45 
Recte beatum; rectius occupat 
Nomen beati, qui Deorum 
Muneribus ſapienter uti, 
Duramque callet pauperiem pati 
Pejuſque leto flagitium timet; | 50 


Non 


39. Conſulpue non unius anni,] This perpetual Conſulſhip is a 
noble Compliment to Lollius. The Wiſe and Virtuous, according 
to the Stoics, always enjoy the higheſt Employments, indepen- 
dant of the Suffrages of the People. Nature, ſays Plutarch, hath 
marked a good Man for Magiſtracy, for perpetual Magiſtracy. 

The Reader may find this Expreſſion, -Eft animus tibi Conſul, de- 
fended againſt the Criticiſm of Torrentius, and Mr, Dacier, in 
_ the Notes on the fourth Ode of the third Book. 

43. Per obſtantes catervas.] That Croud of Flatterers, by whom 
the Great are continually ſurrounded, and againſt whom an honef: 
Magiſtrate oppoſes his Reaſon, Integrity, and Courage; thoſe 
Arms, with which Virtue conquers our Paſlions, Dae. 


51. Nen 


Od. g. Tus Ops or Horace. 177 
Nor ſhall its livid Power conceal | 
Thy Toils----how glorious to the State! 
How conſtant to the public Weal 
Through all the doubtful Turns of Fate ! 
Thy ſteady Soul, by long Experience found 
Erect alike, when Fortune ſmil'd, or frown'd. 


Villains, in public Rapine bold, 
Lollius, the juſt Avenger, dread, 
Who never by the Charms of Gold, 
Shining Seducer ! was miſled ; 
Beyond thy Year ſuch Virtue ſhall extend, 
And Death alone thy Conſulate ſhall end. 


Perpetual Magiſtrate is He, 
Who keeps ſtrict Juſtice full in Sight; 
With Scorn rejects th' Offender's Fee, 
Nor weighs Convenience againſt Right ; 
Who bids the Croud at awful Diſtance gaze, 
And Virtue's Arms viRoriouſly diſplays. 


Not He, of Wealth immenſe poſſeſt, 
Taſleleſs who piles his maſſy Gold, 
Among the Number of the Bleſt 
Should have his glorious Name enroll'd ; 
He better claims the glorious Name, who knows 
With Wiſdom to enjoy what Heaven beſtows: 


Who knows the Wrongs of Want to bear, 
Even in its loweſt, laſt Extreme ; 
Yet can with conſcious Virtue fear, 
Far worſe than Death, a Deed of Shame; 
H 5 On- 


178 Q. HorarTn FLacci Carmixun Lib. 4, 


Non ille pro caris amicis, 
Aut patria timidus mori. 


81. Non ille pro caris N Gratitude to our Friends, and 
Love to our Country, are the firmeſt Bonds of human Society; 
and he, who feels the Shame of a diſhonourable Action more ſn. 
— than he fears Death, ſhall not be afraid to die in their De. 
ence. 

Such was the Character, which Lollius deſerved, or ſeemed to 
doſerve, when the Poet wrote this Ode. So great an Opinion had 


Auguſtus of his Abilities and Integrity, that he confided to him 
his 


— — 


CARMEN X. Ap LIGOVURIN Uu. 


Crudelis adhue, & Veneris muneribus potens, 
Inſperata tuæ quum veniet bruma ſuperbiæ, 


Et quæ nunc humeris involitant, deciderint come, 


Nuac & qui color elt puniceo flore prior roſæ, 
Mutatus, Ligurine, in faciem verterit hiſpidam; ; 


Dices, heu! (quoties te ſpeculo videris alterum) 


Que 


To be vain of his perſonal Beauty is ſuch Folly in a Man, 23 
even Cuſtom can never reconcile to us, Ligurinus was young, wel 
made, and handſome ; yet he ruined all theſe Advantages of Na. 
ture by a ridiculous Inſolence, which the Poet attempting to cor- 
rect, repreſents an old, in Oppoſition te the young Ligurinus. He 
ſhews him, that all this Beauty, of which he is now ſo vain, 
foon fall a Prey to Time and Age, Sax. 

Verſ. 2. Bruma.] The Commentators are greatly divided about 
the Meaning of the common Reading pluma. All our elder In- 
terpreters think it ſignifies a Beard, although the Metaphor of 4 
Feather for a Beard was never uſed by any of the Poets, But, 
deſides the diſagreeable Repetition, the downy Beard in this Line 
becomes ſtrangely rough Hſpidam in almoſt the next, Mr. Da. 
cier, who reads pluma, ſays it is an Expreſſion, in Imitation uf 
the Greeks and Orientals, to ſignify any Thing which is ready © 
take its Flight; 2vben your Pride ſball fly away ; but he * 
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Undaunted, for his Country or his Friend, 
To ſacrifice his Life O glorious End. 


his Grandſon Caius Cæſar's Education in the Art of War. He 
waited on the young Prince in his Expedition to the Eaſt, where 
he amaſſed immenſe Riches by abuſing the Authority of his Em- 
ployment. He ſupported the 9 — between Caius and Tiberius, 
and betrayed the Councils of his Prince to Phraates. When his Trea- 
ſon was publickly diſcovered, he put an End to an infamous Life 
by Peiſon, and hath left this Moral to Poſterity, that we ſhould no 
more pronounce a Man perfectly virtuous than perfectly happy, be- 
fore he dies. CRU 


* r 


th e — 


OpE X. To LIGURINVus. 


Cruel ſtill and vain of Beauty's Charms, 
When wintry Age thy Inſolence diſarms; 
When fall thoſe Locks that on thy Shoulders play, 
And Vouth's gay Roſes on thy Cheeks decay; 
When that ſmooth Face ſhall Manhood's Roughneſs 
wear, 


And in your Glaſs another Form appear, 
Ah 


clined producing his Authorities; although challenged to it by 
Doctor Bentley. The different Ages of Life have ever been com- 
pared to the different Seaſons of the Vear, and Bruma naturally 
repreſents the Winter of Age. 

The Remainder of the Ode is a Continuation of the Metaphor, 
in which deciderint come and facies hiſpida are equally applicable 
to Winter and old Age. This conjectural Correction was propo- 
ſed by Doctor Bentley, is approved of by Mr. Cuningham, and 
taken into the Text by Mr. Sanadon. 

5. Ligurine,] They, who read Ligurinum, ſhould have re- 
marked that dices and videris, according to their Conſtruction, 
want a Nominative Caſe, and that Ligurinus may be a different 
Perſon from him to whom the Poet writes. Beſides, color vertit 
Ligurinum in faciem hiſpidam is ſtrangely hard and unintelligible, 
but werterit for ſe werterit or verſus fuerit is pure Latin. 

The Correction is authoriſed by two very ancient Manuſcripts, 
aud is received by all the late Editors except Mr, Baxter, who 

H 6 | ſeems 


180 Q. HoRATII Flacci Carminum Lib. 4, 


Quz mens eſt hodie, cur eadem non puero fuit ? 
Vel cur his animis incolumes non redeunt genz ? 


ſeems to have rejected it, only becauſe he thought it was propoſad 
If the Reader ſhall think it juſt, he b obige 


by Doctor Bentley. 
for it to Torrentius. 


7. Rec mens eſt bodie.] Horace ſeems to have imitated a Paſſage 


in Terence, where an old Woman ſays to a young one ; 


CARMEN XI. Ap PHyYLLIDEM. 


ST mihi nonum ſuperantis annum 
Plenus Albani cadus; eſt in horto, 
Phylli, nectendis apium coronis; 
Eſt hederæ vis 
Multa, qua crines religata fulges: 
Ridet argento domus: ara caſtis 
Vincta verbenis avet immolato 
Spargier agno : 
CunCa 


Tranſlated by Dr. Dunx IR. 


The Commentators think, that Phyllis, to whom this Ode b 
addreſſed, was a young Slave whom Xanthias afterwards married. 
The Poet invites her to celebrate his Patron's Birth-day with him, 
and endeavours to diſſuade her from indulging a Paſſion for Tele- 

hus, who was otherwiſe engaged. 

Verſ. 2. Aibani.] There were two Sorts of Albanian Wine; a 
fweet Kind and a rough. The firſt acquired Strength by Ape; 
the ſecond Smootbneſs, At nine Years old either of them might 
probably have come to their Perfection. Sax. 

2. Eft in borto.] The Commentators find it difficult to aſſign a 
Reaſon why Parſly, which was an Herb uſed in Funerals, and con- 
ſequently of unlucky Omen, ſhould be employed in Feſtivals, and 
Entertainments of Pleaſure, The Ancients believed, that it had 
a Virtue to expel the Vapours of Wine, and the Verdure CS 
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od. 11. Taz Odzs or Horace. 191 
Ah why ! you'll ſay, do I now vainly burn, 


Or with my Wiſhes, not my Youth return ? 


Elen, me miſeram ! Cur non aut hac mihi 
tas & forma eft, aut tibi bæc ſententia ? 


Alas! unfortunate that I am.! Why have I not your Youth and 
Beauty, or why have not You my Judgment? 


— 


Ope XI. To PRVYIIIsò. 


HYLLIS, this Alban Cask is thine, 
Mellow'd by Summers more than nine, 
And in my Garden, for thy Head 

My Parſly-Crowns their Verdure ſpread :. 

For Thee the creeping Ivy twines, | 
With Plate my chearful Dwelling ſhines : 
With Vervain chaſte an Altar bound, 

Now thirſts for Blood; the Victim's crown'd. 


All 


from whence Horace calls it vivax, made it pleaſing to the Eye, 
But as there were different Kinds of it, particularly that men- 
tioned by Pliny, which was of a poiſonous Nature, it might have 
been differently employed, upon Occaſions either of Mirth or Sad- 
nels, 

6. Ridet argento domus. ] Horace frequently boaſts of the Neat- 
neſs and Elegance of his Houſe, and of his Content in very mo- 
derate Circumſtances of Fortune, This is the firſt Inſtance of Eis 
Wealth, and we ought not perhaps to underſtand him too literally, 
or that he means any more than his having employed his brighteſt 
and richeſt Furniture to celebrate this Feſtival. SAN. 

7. Verbenis.] This Name was given to all Kinds of Herbs, and 
Leaves of Trees, gathered in conſecrated Ground, Their firſt and 
principal Uſe was to make Crowns for Heralds, when they were 
ſent to offer Peace, or denounce War, They were afterwards em- 


p.oyed in all Ceremonies of Religion, LAMBEs, 


182 Q. HoRATII FLacci CARMuINx Uu 


Cundta feſtinat manus: huc & illuc 

Curſitant miſtæ pueris puellæ: 

Sordidum flammz trepidant rotantes 
Vertice fumum, 

Ut tamen noris quibus advoceris 

Gaudiis; Idus tibi ſunt agendæ; 

Qui dies menſem Veneris marinæ 
Findit Aprilem : 

Jure ſolennis mihi, ſanctiorque 

Pene natali proprio; quod ex hace 

Luce Mæcenas meus affluentes 
Ordinat annos. 

Telephum, quem tu petis, occupavit, 

Non tuæ ſortis juvenem, puella 

Dives & laſciva; tenetque grata 


Compede victum. = Hi 
Terret ambuſtus Phacthon avaras :; WS 
Spes: & exemplum grave præbet ales 1 
Pegaſus, terrenum equitem gravatus « 

Bellerophontem, F 
Semper ut te digna ſequare ; &, ultra f 
Quam licet ſperare, nefas putando, 11 

Diſparen f 

W 7 

9. Cuncta feſtinat manus.] There is a kind of Emulation, be- / 
tween the Maſter and his Servants, to ſhew who ſhall beſt diſtin- 

guiſh their Zeal for Mæcenas, and the Poet hath in this Strophe 4 


well expreſſed the domeſtic Hurry of ſuch an Entertainment. Sax. 
11. Rotantes wertice fumum.] The Romans made their Fires i 
the middle of their Rooms, with an Opening above to let out the 
Smoke, which is here deſcribed rolling to the Top of the Houſe, 
| Da C. 

15. Men ſem Veneris.] April was called the Month of Venus, 
becauſe her grand Feſtival began on the firſt Day of that 2 


mw „ wort 


Od. 11. THe Oos or Horace. 183 


All Hands employ'd; my Girls and Boye, 
With buſy Haſte, prepare our Joys; 
Trembling the pointed Flames ariſe, 
Their Smoke rolls upward to the Skies, 
But why this buſy, feſlal Care? 
This Invitation to the Fair? 
This Day the ſmiling Month divides, 
O'er which the Sea- born Queen preſides; 
S Sacred to Me, and due to Mirth, 
As the glad Hour that gave me Birth; 
For when this happy Morn appears, 
Macenas counts a Length of Years 
To roll in bright Succefſion round, 
With every Joy and Blefling crown'd. 
Gay Telephus exults above 
The humble Fortunes of thy Love, 
And a rich, buxom Maid detains 
His captive Heart in willing Chains. 
The Youth, deftroy'd by heavenly Fire, 
Forbids Ambition to aſpire, 
And Pegaſus, who ſcorn'd to bear 
His earth-born Rider through the Air, 
A dread Example hath ſupply'd 
To check the Growth of human Pride, 
And caution my preſumptuous Fair 
To graſp at Things within her Sphere. 
B Come 


25. Ambuſtus, yo Horace uſes this Word in Raillery, for it pro- 
perly fignifies a Man, who had been ſtruck with Thunder, but not 
killed by it, The Family of the Fabii in Rome were called Am- 
buſt, becauſe one of their Anceſtors had been marked with Light- 
ning. Dac. 

27. Pegaſus terrenum equitem grævatus.] The Poets are not un- 


apt to abuſe the Fables of their Mythology, The Reaſon why 
3 Pegaſus 


Ravages in Thrace, from whence the Poets imagined that — i of 


134 Q. HoRATTI Fracci Carminum 


Diſparem vites. Age, jam meorum ( 
Finis amorum, 

(Non enim poſthac alia calebo 0 

Feemina) condiſce modos, amanda © 


Voce quos reddas. Minuentur atræ 3 
Carmine curæ. 


Pegaſus would not carry Bellerophon, was not becauſe he vw» iſ | pbli 
mortal; but becauſe Jupiter had ſent a Fly to ſting Him, a: pio 
oblize | 


CARMEN XII. Ap VIROCIIIVUVu. 


AM veris comites, quæ mare temperant, 
Impellunt animæ lintea Thraciæ: 
Jam nec prata rigent, nec fluvii ſtrepunt 
Hiberna nive turgidi : 
Nidum ponit, Ityn flebiliter gemens, 
Infelix avis, & Cecropiæ domũs 


1 of 
ZEternun 


This is the ſecond Ode which Horace hath addreſſed to Virz!. 
In the firſt he endeavoured to comfort him for the Loſs of ther 


common Friend Quinctilius; and in this he propoſes a Party of 8c! 
Pleaſure to Him, The Spring which gave Occaſion of writing it, Ze 
is repreſented in all its Graces, and forms the moſt beautiful Put ca 
of the Ode, | SAN, WW rec 

Verſ. 1. Veris comites.] The Commentators agree that theſe t 
Companions of the Spring are the Zephyrs; but probably the Poet = 
means thoſe Winds which Pliny calls Ornitbiæ or Cbelidoniæ, The RR: 
Bird or Swallow- Winds. They uſually riſe towards the Middledt e. 
February, They blow from Thrace to Italy, bringing the Swel- WAR" 


lows with them, which agrees perfectly well with this Ode; 2d 
although they be generally thought rather cold than warm, jet Wa! 
this may not be true of all Countries, particularly of Rome, where Wn ©” 
the Heat is violent even at the End of February, TL WW 
2. Anime Thracie.) The Winds frequently cauſed conſiderable r 


* 
- 


Wo. 12. Taz Obs or Horace, 185 


Come then my lateſt Love (for I 


| Shall never for another die) 


ome learn with me to newer Lays 
hy Voice of Harmony to raiſe. 


| The ſoothing Song, and charming Air 
Shall leſſen every gloomy Care. 


} blige him to throw off his Rider, who attempted, with an im- 
pious Curioſity, to ride to Heaven, CAU. 


1118 — 


OoE XII. To VIRCII. 


OMpANIONs of the Spring, the Thracian Winds 
With kindly Breath now drive the Bark fromShorez 


No Froſt, with hoary Hand, the Meadow binds, 


Nor ſwollen with Winter Snow the Torrents roar. 


re Swallow, hapleſs Bird! now builds her Neſt, 


And in complaining Notes begins to ling, 
That, 


red in a great Cavern there, out of which they ſpread them- 
ſelves over all the Countries of the Univerſe. Homer makes both 
ephyrus and Boreas blow from Thrace, which would be inexpli- 


cable without this Suppofition, Horace might therefore ſpeak cor- 


Wrectly in calling the Zephyrs anime Thracie, although they did not 


bly from Thrace to Italy. This Name in general may ſignify 


tte Winds, and when the Poet adds, weris comites, que mare 
ant, he ſpeaks particularly of the Winds which calm the 
eas in Spring. This Remark is neceſſary to our underſtanding 
ay Paſſages in the Poets, when they ſpeak of the Winds; nor is 


an uſeleſs Obſervation, that the Ancients have not always di- 


BS inguiſhed thoſe which they call Cbelidoniæ, Fawonii, Etefie, and 


Ornithie, for theſe Names often fignify only the Winds of Spring 
in general, We find in Lucretius Eteſiæ flabra Aquilonum, be- 


| cauſe the ſame Winds called Aguilones in Winter, took the Name 
of E,,æ in Summer. 


Torn. SAN. 
6. Infelia avis.] The Mythologiſts have ſpoken of Progne and 
| Philomels 


PF 


186 Q Horari FLacci Carnvminum Lib. 
Zternum opprobrium ; quod male barbaras 
Regum eſt ulta lubidines: 
Dicunt in tenero gramine pinguium 
Cuſtodes ovium carmina, fiſtula 10 
Delectantque Deum, cui pecus & nigri 
Colles Arcadiæ placent. 
Adduxere ſitim tempora, Virgili; 
Sed preſſum Calibus ducere Liberum ä 
Si geſtis, juvenum nobilium cliens, I; 
Nardo vina merebere : 
Nardi parvus onyx eliciet cadum, 


Qui nunc Sulpiciis accubat horreis, f ＋I 
Spes donare novas largus, amaraque 5 
Curarum eluere efficax. wv WT Bi 
M 


Philomela in a Manner very little uniform, The generally . 
ceived Opinion at preſent is, that Progne was changed into: 
Swallow, and Philomela into a Nightingale; but the Diverſity d 
Opinions among the Ancients hath given the Poets a Right of u- 


rying the Fable. Virgil in the ſixth Eclogue changes Philomela — 
into a Swallow, and in the fourth Book of his Georgics he make N 
her a Nightingale. Tos, * 
Cecropie domus. ] Cecrops was Founder and firſt King of Ather, „ 
From him his Succeſſors, although not of bis Family, took the 0 
Title of Cecropidæ. Horace therefore uſes the _ of Cecrops fot 0 
the Kings of Athens in general. Thus we ſay the Prolemies for tie 
Kings of /Egypt, and the Czſars for the Emperors of Rome. iy 
Ton. Dac. 0 
8. Regum, ] Is the Plural for the Singular. Progne, too fever 1: 
ly puniſhed, mal? ulta g, the Brutality of Tereus, by killing be l 
own Son; or male may fignify ſcclaſte, impie. She wickedly 26 ir 
impiouſly, &c. We are not permitted to revenge one Crime by an- 8 
other. Dac. BaxTEi X 
15. Fuvenum nobilium clizns.] Cliens is here uſed in a larger Senſe, 
than what it originally bears, to ſignify a Perſon, who is a Favour 4 
rite of the Great, The Youth, who were ſo happy as to love and 7 
eſteem this great Poet, were Druſus, Tiberius, Marcellus, and pet. p 


haps, in Imitation of them, all the young Men of Quality u 
Rome, 
| 16. Nara 


a. 12. Taz Ovpzs or Horace, 187 
WT hat, with Revenge too cruelly poſſeſt, 
Impious ſhe puniſh'd an inceſtuous King. 


Stretch'd on the ſpringing Graſs the Shepherd Swain 
His reedy Pipe with rural Muſic fills ; 

he God, who guards his Flock, approves the Strain, 
The God, who loves Arcadia's gloomy Hills. 


Virgil, 'tis thine, with noble Youths to feaſt, 
Yet, ſince the thirſty Seaſon calls for Wine, 
EZ Would you a Cup of generous Bacchus taſte, 
& Bring you the Odours, and a Cask is thines 


7 Thy little Box of Spikenard ſhall produce 
* A mighty Cask, that in the Cellar lies; 
big with large Hopes ſhall flow th' inſpiring Juice, 


(BEE Powerful to ſooth our Griefs, and raiſe our Joys, 
3 If 
b * 

f 

: 16, Nardo vina merebere.] Torrentius, from this Paſſage, very 
, whimfically fancies, that Virgil was a Perfumer, or at leaſt that 


the Perſon, to whom this Ode is written, was of that Trade, 
Nardus was an Indian Plant, whoſe Root was black ; its Leaves 
hure and pointed. An Oil or Eſſence of a very agreeable Smell 
was extracted from it. The Latins uſed Nardus in the Feminine 
_ to ſignify the Plant, and Nardum in the Neuter, for its 
17. Onyx.) The Ancients gave this Name to two Kinds 
of Stone ; the firſt, otherwiſe called Alabaſtrites, came from the 
Quarries of Carmania in Perſia, and from the Mountains of Arabia. 
It was uſed at firſt to make Phials for Eſſences, and Cups for 
Drinking, but it was afterwards found large enough for encruſt- 
ing Walls, and making Columns. The other Kind was a precious 
Stone, with tranſparent Veins of a Colour reſembling the Nail of 
« Man's Hand, Our Poet ſpeaks of the firſt Sort, SAN. 
18. Sufpicits borreis,] In the Year 633 the Romans began to 
drink old Wine, and built ſeveral public Houſes where it was ſold. 
Theſe, which Horace mentions, either belonged to Sulpicius, or 
perhaps were built upon his Eſtate, Sulpicia for Sulpiciana 1 7 % 
Na 


188 Q. HoraTn Fracct Carwmixum 
Ad quz fi properas gaudia, cum tua 
Velox merce veni: non ego te meis 
Immunem meditor tingere poculis, 

Plena dives ut in domo. 
Verum pone moras & ſtudium lucri ; 
Nigrorumque memor, dum licet, ignium, 
Mice ſtultitiam conſiliis brevem. 

Dulce eſt deſipere in loco. 


55 


22. Cum tua merce.] The Poet conſiders the Part every pr. 
ſon furniſhes towards an Entertainment as a kind of Meth. 
dize, which Partners in Trade throw into a common Stock, thy 
they may divide the Profits, | Say, 

24+ Plena dives ut in domo. ] TheſeWords, and thoſe of the ten 
Line, ftudium lucri, muſt be explained by juvenum nobilium cli; 
Virgil was well received by the great Families of Rome, and gr 
bably made large Additions to his Fortune by their Friendſhip, 


Sax. 
We 


CARMEN XIII. IN LycIEN. 


\ UDIVERE, Lyce, Di mea vota ; Di 
Audivere, Lyce : ffs anus, & tamen 
Vis formoſa videri ; 
Ludiſque & bibis impudens : 
Et cantu tremulo pota Cupidinem ; 
| Lentun 


This Ode is a Proof that Wit and Honour are not always Con- WF” 

anions, Lyce had in her Youth refuſed our Poet's Addreſſes, 20d 
. now inſults her in a eruel, outragious Manner upon the Approach 
of Age and Uglineſs. The Piece is animated; its Allegories uſt 
the Verſification harmonious, and Expreſſion exact; the great "_ 
every where appears, but we ſearch in vain and with Concern '# 
the Man of Honour, His Interpreters have endeavoured to exc 
Him for a Conduct which Politeneſs and Morality equally condemn j 
but without examining the Validity of their Excuſes, it 5 bet. 


er that Horace did not need their Juſtification, 100 


Wd. 13. Tas Obs or Horace, 189 

hieaſures ſuch as theſe can charm thy Soul, 

Bring the glad Merchandiſe, with Sweets replete ; 
Kor empty-handed ſhall you touch the Bowl, 

Nor do 1 mean, like wealthy Folk, to treat. 


WM”. 


Think on the gloomy Pyle's funereal Flames, 
; And be no more with ſordid Lucre blind; 
ir a ſhort Folly with thy labour'd Scheme; 
Lis joyous Folly, that unbends the Mind. 


we may, with Mr. Dacier, underſtand theſe Words as ſpoken 
, WAS Riijlery to Virgil, as if He were fludious of nothing but mak- 
his Fortune, and wrote Verſes only for Money, 
27. Miſce flultitiam.) Horace deſires Virgil to interrupt his 
ave and ſevere Studies with ſome chearful Moments of Gaiety 
d Pleature, which he calls Folly, Stultitia. 


— 4 äç—œ—— — > —— — 


Op XIII. To Lyce, 


E IE. Gods, the Gods have heard my Prayer, 
Soce, Lyce, ſee that hoary Hair, 
Yet You a Toaſt would ſhine : 
You impudently drink and joke, 
nd with a broken Voice provoke 
Debrres no longer thine. 


KI Ya 


Cupid, 


Werd 2. Audiwere.] This Repetition has much Strength and 
dviric, It ſhews with what Ardour the Poet made his Vows, 
2d with what Pleaſure he ſees them accompliſhed, 


Fis anus, & tamen vis formoſa videri. 


lay you live to be old, and yet deſire to be thought handſome, 
az probably the Form of his With. Dac. 

5. Ft cantu tremulo.] Mr. Dacier thinks that Horace does not 
Fucan a Voice trembling with Age, but with Wantonneſs and Ef- 


benunacy, 


ana . N — 2 Ba. — 4 * 1 0 o_ 
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199 Q. HoT FLacer Carmixum Lib, 4 
Lentum ſolicitas. Ille virentis & 
Doctæ pſallere Chiæ 
Pulchris excubat in genis. 
Importunus enim tranſvolat aridas 
Quercus, & refugit, te quia luridi 10 
Dentes, te quia rugæ 
Turpant, & capitis nives. 
Nec Coæ referant jam tibi purpuræ, 
Nec clari lapides tempora, quæ ſemel 
Notis condita faſtis l; 
Incluſit volucris dies. Tre 
Quo fugit Venus? heu! quo color? heu ! decens 
Quo motus ? quid habes illius, illius, 
Quz ſpirsbat amores, 


Quz me ſurpuerat mihi, 20 
Felit 


£ 
2 


7. Pſallere. ] Neither French nor Engliſh can expreſs in one Wet 
the p/allere of the Greeks and Latins. It properly ſignifies a 
Perſon who ſings and plays upon an Inſtrument at the ſame Time, 

9. Importunus.] Amor tranſuolat aridas quercus, quibus eff it 


tempeſiivus, Cicero uſes the Word importunus in the ſame Senf 
SAN, 


Mr. Dacier conſtrues it, anguict; always in Mtion, 

12. Capitis nives,)] From a Remark of Quintilian, too carelell 
conſidered, Mr. Dacier condemns this Expreſſion, the Snows of tht 
Head, although he would allow, the Snows of old Age, Quintilin 
does not mean, that ſuch Expreſſions ought to be abſolutely con. 
demned, but that Orators mult not indulge to themſelves that 
Liberties of very diſtant Metaphors, which are pardonable in Poets 
If an Orator is apprehenſive that he is venturing upon any Send. 
ment, or Expreſſion too hazardous, he ſhould guard it by uct 
Cautions as theſe, If I may ſo expreſs myſelf; If ſuch a Manner i 
Speaking may be allowed, &c. Si quid * Fnxiſſe widens 
guibuſdam remediis premuniendum eſt; ut ita dicam ; fi liceat mii 
dicere, &c. 

13. Coe purpure,] Mr. Dacier thinks, that Horace means 1 
Kind of tranſparent, purple Veil, made in the Iſland of Cos, which 
was uſually worn by the common Women of Rome; and that it 
laughs at Lyce for wearing it to make her appear young. We maß 


vaderſtand, by Coan Purple, any rich Dreſs dyed with that Colo 
f Jy 


nz. Tas Oos or Horace. 191 
F. pid, who joys in dimple ſleek, 

ov lies in blooming Chia's Cheek, 

N Who tunes the melting Lay; 

From blaſted Oaks the Wanton flies, 

car'd at thy Wrinkles, haggard Eyes, 

And Head ſnow'd o'er with Grey. 


Nor glowing Purple, nor the Blaze 
Of Jewels, can reſtore the Days; 
* To Thee thoſe Days of Glory, 
Which, wafted on the Wings of Time, 
ven from thy Birth to Beauty's Prime, 
Recorded ſtand in Story. 


Wl! whither is thy Venus fled ? 
Fhat Bloom, by Nature's Cunning ſpread ? 
That every graceful Art? 
Df Her, of Her, what now remains, 
ho breath'd the Loves, who charm'd the Swains, 
And ſnatch'd me from my Heart ? | 
. Once 


15. Notis condita faſtis.] The Faſti were public Regiſters in 

hich all remarkable Actions of each Year were preſerved, and 

ery Year was diſtinguiſhed by the Names of its Conſulz. As theſe 

Wc oilters were kept in Places where all People might conſult them, 
as caly to know every Perſon's Age, Name and Family, 
orace therefore tells Lyce, that not all her Arts of appearing 

| ung can recall the Years which were once committed to the 
obe Records, and which they very faithfully preſerve, Torr, 
= 17. Venus.] This Word ſignifies all the Charms of Beauty, ſuch 

Ws theſe which the Poet particularly mentions ;.a Vivacity of Com- 
erion, Color, and decens motus, the Graces of Shape, Mein, and 
geha viour. SAN. 
Kos color? beu !] We read in the common Editions, guowe co- 
We” 4:cens, Chabotius and Cerutus began the Reformation of the 
ert, in referring decens to motus, and not to color, which Doctor 
bentley not only received but juſtified, Mr. Cuningham finiſhed 
ie Correction, and Mr. Sanadon hath publiſhed it in his Edition. 
18 , Quid babes illius, &c.] Horace here uſes fache not only 2 


4 
| 
4 
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Lentum ſolicitas. Ille virentis & 
Dot pſallere Chiæ 
Pulchris excubat in genis. 
Importunus enim tranſvolat aridas 
Quercus, & refugit, te quia luridi 10 
Dentes, te quia rugæ 
Turpant, & capitis nives. 
Nec Coæ referant jam tibi purpuræ, 
Nec clari lapides tempora, quæ ſemel 
Notis condita faſtis 15 
Incluſit volucris dies. 
Quo fugit Venus? heu! quo color? heu ! decens 
Quo motus ? quid habes illius, illius, 
Quæ ſpirabat amores, 
Quæ me ſurpuerat mihi, 20 
| Felix 


7. Pſallere. ] Neither French nor Engliſh can expreſs in one Word 
the pjallere of the Greeks and Latins. It properly ſignifies a 
Perſon who ſings and plays upon an Inſtrument at the ſame Time. 

9. Inportunus.] Amor tranſuolat aridas guercus, quibus eft in- 
tempeſtivus. Cicero uſes the Word importunus in the ſame Senle, 

SAN, 

Mr. Dacier conſtrues it, unguict 5 always in Motion. 

12. Capitis nives.)] From a Remark of Quintilian, too carelelcly 
conſidered, Mr. Dacier condemns this Expreſſion, the Snows of the 
Head, although he would allow, the Snotos of old Age, Quintilian 
does not mean, that ſuch Expreſſions ought to be abſolutely con- 
demned, but that Orators mult not indulge to themſelves thoſe 
Liberties of very diſtant Metaphors, which are pardonable in Poets, 
If an Orator is apprehenſive that he is venturing upon any Senti- 
ment, or Expreſſion too hazardous, he ſhould guard it by ſuch 


Cautions as theſe, If I may ſo expreſs myſelf ; F4 ſuch a Manner of | 


Speaking may be allowed, &c. St quid periculofius finxiſſe videmux 
guibuſdam remediis præmuniendum eſt; ut ita dicam ; fi liceat miti 
dicere, &c. | 

13, Coz purpuræ.] Mr. Dacier thinks, that Horace means 4 
Kind of tranſparent, purple Veil, made in the Iſland of Cos, which 
was uſually worn by the common Women of Rome ; and that he 
laughs at Lyce for wearing it to make her appear young. We may 


vaderſtand, by Coan Purple, any rich Dreſs dyed with that Colour. 
1 | 150 
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Cupid, who joys in dimple ſleek, 
Now lies in blooming Chia's Cheek, 
Who tunes the melting Lay; 
From blaſted Oaks the Wanton flies, 
Scar'd at thy. Wrinkles, haggard Eyes, 
And Head ſnow'd o'er with Grey. 


Nor glowing Purple, nor the Blaze 
Of Jewels, can reſtore the Days; 

To Thee thoſe Days of Glory, 
Which, wafted on the Wings of Time, 
Eyen from thy Birth to Beauty's Prime, 

Recorded ſtand in Story. 


Ak! whither is thy Venus fled ? 
That Bloom, by Nature's Cunning ſpread ? 
That every graceful Art? 
Of Her, of Her, what now remains, 
Who breath'd the Loves, who charm'd the Swains, 
And ſnatch'd me from my Heart ? 
Once 


15. Notis condita faſtis.] The Faſti were public Regiſters in 
which all remarkable Actions of each Year were preſerved, and 
every Year was diſtinguiſhed by the Names of its Conſuls. As theſe 
Regiſters were kept in Places where all People might conſult them, 
it was ealy to know every Perſon's Age, Name and Family, 
Horace therefore tells Lyce, that not all her Arts of appearing | 
young can recall the Years which were once committed to the 
public Records, and which they very faithfully preſerve, Torr, 

17, Venus.] This Word ſignifies all the Charms of Beauty, ſuch 
3 theſe which the Poet particularly mentions ;.a Vivacity of Com- 
plexion, Color, and decens motus, the Graces of Shape, Mein, and 
Behaviour. SAN. 

90 color? beau !] We read in the common Editions, guowe co- 
en Chabatius and Cerutus began the Reformation of the 
Text, in referring decens to motus, and not to color, which Doctor 
Bentley not only received but juſtified, Mr. Cuningham finiſhed 
the Correction, and Mr. Sanadon hath publiſhed it in his Edition. 

13 , Quid babes illius, &c.] Horace here uſes faces not only — 


192 Q. Horgatin FLacci Carminum Lib. 


Felix poſt Cynaram, notaque & artium 
Gratarum facies? Sed Cynaræ breves 
Annos fata dederunt, 
Servatura diu parem 
Cornicis vetulz temporibus Lycen : z; 
Poſſent ut juvenes viſere fervidi, 
Multo non ſine riſu, 
Dilapſam in cineres facem. 


the Face, but for the whole outward Appearance, as in ene 
of his Satires, Quali fit facie, When he ſays, facies nota grata. 
rum artium, he ſpeaks in the ſame Senſe as when he fays, Proc 
l:ius notus animi paterni; or as notus forme, notus militiæ, prajian 
animi, notus operum in other Poets, All theſe figurative Expreſ- 
fions are ſo many Ellipſes, where ſome Words muſt be underſtood, 
Here the entire Conſtruction muſt be, facies nota ob praſiartian 
gratarum artium, or gratarum artium causd, Laſtly, by arte: we 


mult 
CARMEN XIV. Ap AUGUSTUM,. 
UAA cura Patrum, quæve Quiritium, 
Plenis honorum muneribus tuas, 
Auguſte, virtutes in ævum 
Per titulos memoreſque faſtos 
ternet! 


Auguſtus had commanded our Poet to celebrate the Victories of 
Druſus and Tiberius, over the Rheti and Vindelici; and as Ti- 
berius might have been diſpleaſed that he had not been mentioned 
in the fourth Ode of this Book, he is here diſtinguiſhed in a par- 
ticular Manner. The Praiſes of Druſus are confounded with ole 
of other Heroes in the Claudian Family, but Tiberius is aſſociated 
with Auguſtus. The two Pieces are of the ſame Character, and 


equally animated by a Greatneſs of Sentiments, a Sublimity of 


Style, and all other Beauties of Poetry, SANs 
1 Verl. 
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Once happy Maid, in pleaſing Wiles 
You vied with Cynara in Smiles, 
Ah ! tragical Survival ! 
She glorious died in Beauty's Bloom, 
While cruel Fate defers thy Doom 
To be the Raven's Rival, 


That Youths, in fervent Wiſhes bold, 
Not without Laughter may behold 
A Torch, whoſe early Fire 
Could every Breaſt with Love enflame, 
Now faintly ſpread a ſickly Gleam, 
And in a Smoke expire. 


mu? underſtand, as the Scholiaſt hath well explained the Word, 
thoſe graceful Motions, thoſe delicate Endearments, which pleaſe 
and engage us. Artium gratarum facies dicitur, que oculis, nutu 
ſypreilrorum, cervicis volubilitate, capitis gratia, totius denique 
corperis motu platet, SAN. 


ä 


Ove XIV. To AUGUSTUS, 


O W ſhall our holy Senate's Care, 
H Or Rome with grateful Joy prepare 
Thy monumental Honours big with Fame, 
And in her feſtal Annals eterniſe thy Name? 


Verſ. 1. Que cura Patrum.] When Horace wrote this Ode, 
the Senate and People had granted all Honours to Auguſtus, which 
could be decreed not only to a Man, but to a Ged; yet Horace de- 
mncs by what new Cares, by what new Dignities, they ſhall eter- 
nile lis Virtues, and aſſure to him that Immortality, which he 
bed merited. There is ſomewhat infinitely noble in this Demand, 
and Horace alone ſeems capable of adding whatever was yet want= 
wg to the Glory of Auguſtus, Dac, 

%. Plenis honorum muneribus.] Munera ſignifies in general the 
putic Monuments, Statues, Inſcriptions, Decrees, and whatever 

. _ Honours 


| 
| 
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ternet? ©, qua Sol habitabiles 
Illuſtrat oras, maxime principum, 
Quem legis expertes Latinæ 
Vindelici didicere nuper 
Quid Marte poſſes. Mlilite nam tuo 
Druſus Genaunos, implacidum genus, 
Breunoſque veloces, & arces 
Alpibus impoſitas tremendis 
Dejecit acer plus vice ſimplici. 
Major Neronum mox grave prœlium 
Commiſit, immaneſque Rhœtos _—_ 
Auſpiciis pepulit ſecundis, 
Spectandus in certamine Martio, 
Devota morti pectora liberæ 


Quantiz 


Honours a grateful People could pay to a Prince, by whoſe Good. 
neſs and Wiſdom they enjoyed a perfect Felicity. Theſe Honours 
are particularly ſpecified by T:itulos and Faſtos, the firſt of which 
fignifies all public Inſcriptions upon Statues, Columns, Cc. In the 
Faſti or public Regiſters, were preſerved all the Actions of Auguſ- 
tus; the Days upon which he gained his Victories; his Returns 
to Rome; the Decrees, which ordered Feſtivals, Altars, Hymas, 
and divine Honours to him, Cc. Dac, 

7. Qlem legis expertes Latinæ. ] The Conſtruction is remark- 
able, Quem Vindelici didicere quid Marte poſſes. An Helleniſm not 
ill placed in a Pindaric Ode, It was a Year and half fince Dru- 
ſus had conquered this People, who never had been ſubdued before 
to the Roman Power. SAN, 

9. Milite nam tuo Druſus.] Although the Poet had written a 
particular Ode upon the Victories of Druſus, yet he mentions him 
again, to ſhew, that his Conqueſts, as well as thoſe of Tiberius, 
were due to the Auſpices of Auguſtus, and that they only execut- 
ed his Commands. This Thought is afterwards more ſtrongly ex- 
preſſed, Te _ te confilium, et tuos prabente Dives, Sax. 

10. Implacidum genus.) Strabo, ſpeaking of the Cruelty of this 
People, tells us, that when they had taken a Town in War, they 
were not contented to put to the Sword all the Men, who were ca- 
pable of bearing Arms, but killed all male Children, and even Wo- 
men big with Child, if their Prieſt aſſured them it was a Boy. 
Velleius calls them feritate truces, | Dac, 


13. Plus 


C3 


— 


Od. 14. Tux Opzs or Horace: Ty. 


O Thou, where Sol with kindly Rays 
The habitable Globe ſurveys, 
Greateſt of Princes, whoſe vindictive War, 
Firſt broke th* unconquer'd Gaul to thy triumphal Car, 


For when thy Legions Druſus led, 
How ſwift the rapid Breuni fled ! 
The rough Genauni fell, and rais'd in vain 
Tremendous on the Alpes, twice overwhelm'd the Plain 


Their haughty Towers. With juſt Succeſs 
While the good Gods thy Battle bleſs, 


Our elder Nero ſmote with deep Diſmay 


The Rhœtians, huge of Bulk, and broke their firm 
Array. 


Conſpicuous in the martial Strife, 
And nobly prodigal of Lite, 
With 


13. Plus vice ſimplici.] Horace would deſcribe two different Ac- 
tions of Druſus in the ſame Campaign. In the firſt he gained a 
Victory over the Vindelici, and covered Italy from their Incur- 
ſions, Tiberius, who was at that Time with Auguſtus, was ſent 
to ſupport his Brother, who then puſhed his Conqueſts againft the 
Vindelici, the Breuni, and Genauni, when the two Brothers, 
uniting their Forces, entirely ſubdued the Barbarians, SAN. 

Velleius relates the Story in another Manner. But Druſus was 
then dead, Tiberius was Emperor, and Velleius was a moſt ſhame» 
les Flatterer to a moſt execrable Tyrant. 

17. Speftandus in certamine, &c. ] There is here an Expreſſion 
harly and proper for the moſt ſublime Lyric Poetry, fatigare rui- 
ris ect ora devota morti liberæ. The ſame Boldneſs appears in the 
Conftruction, Specrandus guantts 2 ruinis, for ſpectandus 
tum qaum magnis ruinis fatigaret. The ſecond Line of this Strophe 
is of great Beauty, nor is it poſſible in fewer Words to unite more 
Nobleneſs of Sentiment and more Vivacity of Action, than appear 
in tis Deſcription of Men, who never turned their Backs upon an 
Liemy; who were reſolved either to conquer, or fall in Liberty, 
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Quantis fatigaret ruinis : 
Indomitas prope qualis undas 20 
Exercet Auſter, Pleiadum choro 
Scindente nubes ; impiger hoſtium 
Vexare turmas, & frementem 
Mittere equum medios per ignes, 
Sic tauriformis volvitur Aufidus, 25 
Qui regna Danni præfluit Appuli, 
Quum ſzvit, horrendamque cultis 
Diluviem meditatur agris; 


Ut 


20. Indomitas exercet undas.] It muſt be acknowledged, that 
Horace compoſed this Ode in the true Genius and Spirit of Pin- 
dar, nor in any other hath he uſed a greater Number of ſtrong 
Terms, and hardy Conſtructions. The South Wind is repreſent- 
ed contending with the Waves, endeavouring to ſubdue their un- 
tameable Spirit, and taking Pleaſure in tormenting and fatiguing 
them. SAN, 

21. Pletadum choro.] This Picture of the Pleiades, who riſe 
dancing out of the Ocean, and rend the Clouds in performing their 
Circuit, hath ſomething inexpreflibly pleaſing and noble, The 
Pleiades are a Conſtellation of ſeven Stars in the Head of the 
Bull, not in his Tail, as Pliny believed. They are fabled to have 
been the ſeven Daughters of Atlas King of Mauritania, from 
whence Virgil calls them At/antides. 

24. Medios per ignes.] Some Interpreters underſtand the Word 
Ines figuratively for the Heat of Battle, pugnæ fervorem ; but it 

robably alludes to ſome particular Action of Tiberius, no longer 

nown. He might either have forced his Way. through Fires, 
which were kindled to oppoſe his Paſſage z or he might have at- 
tacked the Rhœtians at Night in their Camp, where it was a Part 
of military Diſcipline to kindle Fires. In the tenth Ode of the fiſt 
Book, Priam is deſcribed paſſing unſeen through the Fires of the 
Theſſalian Camp. 

25. Tauriformis.] This might be tranſlated Bull formed, but 
ſuch a compound Epithet would be diſagreeable and harſh in Eng- 
liſh, Rivers were frequently repreſented by the Ancients with 
Horns; becauſe, according to Feſtus, they were as fierce as Bulls, 

uod ſunt atrocia ut tauri; but more probably from their Noiſe and 
oaring, or rather from their branching into different Channels, 


and winding like the Horns of that Beaſt, Thus Rivers in your! 
I 
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With what prodigious Ruins he oppreſt 
For glorious Liberty the death- devoted Breaſt! 


As when the Pleiads rend the Skies 
In myſtic Dance, the Winds ariſe, 
And work the Seas untam'd ; ſuch was the Force, 
With which, through ſpreading Fires, he ſpurr'd his 
foaming Horſe. | 


So branching Aufidus, who laves 
The Daunian Realms, fierce rolls his Waves, 
When to the golden Labours of the Swain, 


He meditates his Wrath, and deluges the Plain, 
Ag 


ral are by the Greeks called The Horns of the Ocean, Kipara Ax 
«3 ; and thus Virgil calls the Rhine &:cornis double-horned, be- 
cauſe in his Time it was divided only into two Channels. Druſus 
Germanicus afterwards opened a third. 

Perhape, from Images of this Kind, Horns became uſual Em- 
blems, in all Languages, of Power, Dignity, Terrour and Plen- 
ty; as R,vers, when raiſed by an accidental Flood, carry Deſola- 
tion and Ruin through the Countries where they flow, with Fruit- 
fulneſs and Wealth when confined within their natural Channels. 

Velvitur Aufidus.] Horace hath reverſed his Compariſon, for in- 
fead of comparing Tiberius to the River, he hath compared the 
River to his Hero, and by this means given us a greater Image of 
him, while the Language becomes more ſublime. To be well aſ- 
ſured of the Truth and Importance of this Remark, we need only 
reduce the Compariſon to its natural Order by putting fic into the 
Place of ut, and we ſhall clearly ſee the Difference between them. 


Ut tauriformis volvitur Aufidus, &C, 
Sic barbarorum Claudius agmina. Dae. 


27. Quum ſævit. ] Nothing can be more animated than this De- 
ſcription, in which the River enters in his Fury; cellects a De- 
luge of Waters; forms his Deſigns of Deſolation, and executes his 
dreadful Purpoſe, His Rage particularly threatens the ſtanding 
Corn, which makes the Compariſon perfect, by repreſenting Ti- 
derius mowing down the Ranks of War; and to complete his He- 
ro's CharaQter, the Poet ſays, that all this Execution is performed 
without any conſiderable Loſs, 
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Ut barbarorum Claudius agmina 
Ferrata vaſto diruit impetu, 30 
Primoſque & extremos metendo, 
Stravit humum, ſinè clade victor; 
Te copias, te conſilium, & tuos 
Præbente Divos: nam tibi, quo die 
Portus Alexandria ſupplex 35 
Et vacuam patefecit aulam, 
Fortuna luſtro proſpera tertio 
Belli ſecundos reddidit exitus, 
Laudemque & optatum peraQis 
Imperiis decus arrogavit. 46 
Te Cantaber non ante domabilis, 
Meduſque, & Indus; te profugus Scythes 
Miratur, © tutela præſens 
Italiz, dominæque Romæ; 
Te, fontium qui celat origines 45 
Nileſque, & Iſter, te rapidus Tigris, ö 
; Te 


34. Tuos præ bente Divos.] Horace will not prove, in the com- 
mon Method, that the Gods of Auguſtus had given this Victory 
to Tiberius, becauſe he was that Emperor's Lieutenant, and fought 
under his Auſpices ; but ſince the Rhetians were defeated upon the 
ſame Day in which Auguſtus entered Alexandria fifteen Years be- 
fore, the Poet concludes, that the ſame Gods had crowned both 
Expeditions with Succeſs, Thus by this happy Circumſtance he 
transters the Glory of Tiberius to the Emperor, and recalls to his 
Remembrance a Day, which made him Maſter of the World by | 
ending the civil Wars, As it is impoſſible, that Horace could be 
wiſtaken in ſuch a Circumſtance, ſo it is equally unreaſonable to 
believe, he ſhould dare to aſſert, in Impudence of Flattery, 4 
Fact, which the public Regiſters could contradict ; for the Senate 
had decreed, that the Day, upon 'which Alexandria was taken, 
ſhould be numbered among their ſacred Feſtivals. This Day was 

| probably the 29th of Auguſt, 724. Dac. Sax. 

| 39. Optatum peractis, c.] The Senſe of this Paſſage, which 

| bath ſo much perplexed the Commentators, will be perfectly clear, 

| as ſoon as we underſtand the Terms, Arrogare, ſigniſies to . | 
attilbute. 
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As Claudius, with impetuous Might, 
Broke through the iron Ranks of Fight; 
From Front to Rear the bloodleſs Victor ſped, 
Mow'd down th' embattled Field, and wide the Slaugh- 
ter ſpread, 


Thine were his Troops, his Counſels thine, 
And all his guardian Powers divine : 
For ſince the Day, when Alexandria's Port 
Open'd, in Suppliance low, her deſolated Court, 


When thrice fire Times the circling Sun 
His annual Courſe of Light had run, 
Fortune by this Succeſs hath crown'd thy Name, 
Confirm'd thy Glories paſt, and rais'd thy future Fame. 


Dread Guardian of th' imperial State, 
Whoſe Preſence rules thy Country's Fate, 
On whom the Medes with awful Wonder gaze, 
Whom unhous'd Scythians fear, unconquer'd Spain 
obeys ; 


Nilas, who: hides his frrenfpid Source, 
The Tigris, headlong in his Courſe, 
The 


attribute, Optatum decus is the Victory gained by Tiberius, than 
which Rome had nothing more to deſire, ſince by the Defeat of the 
Rheti and Vindelici ſhe poſſeſſed the World in Peace. Peracta im- 
feria, are all the Victories, which Auguſtus had before obtained, 
either in his own Perſon, or by his Lieutenants, for Imperium pro- 
perly ſignifies the Charge of General. Dae. 

41. Cantaber non ante domabilis.) This Epithet may be extended 
to Medes and Indians, for although theſe Nations had been often 
deteated, yet they were never entirely ſubdued until the Year 734, 
when they were conquered by Agrippa. | Dac. 

43. Miratur] Signifies to behold with Veneration and Awe. To 
worſtip, Virgil hath uſed the Word admirari to fignify Reſpect 
and Submiſſion, To kx. 


46. Nilus,] Some Portugueſe Jeſuits have at length * 
14 
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Te belluoſus qui remotis 
Obſtrepit Oceanus Britannis; 
Te non paventis funera Galliæ, 
Purzque tellus audit Iberiæ; 
Te cæde gaudentes Sicambri 
Compoſitis venerantur armis. 


50 


the Sources of the Nile, which ſo many Ages had endeavoured t) 
find. Properly ſpeaking this River has but two Sources, which 
are two Fountains round and extremely deep, on the Top of a 
Mountain called Dengla. The River, which is formed by theſe 
Fountains at ſome Diſtance from the Foot of the Mountains, takes 
its Courſe towards the Eaft, receives three little Streams, then 
turns to the South for twelve Leagues, and afterwards advances to 
the Weſt about twenty-five Leagues. At laſt, flowing through 
Egypt, it diſcharges itſelf into the Mediterranean by two Mouths, 

SAN, 
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HOEBUS volentem prœlia me loqui, 
Victas & urbes, increpuit Iyra ; 
| | | Ne 


The military Virtues of a King are his leaſt Virtues ; for Sove- 
reigns, to ſpeak juſtly, are not neceſſary to the World, but for 
making their Subjects happy. In the pacific Qualities of Augui- 
tus we find the moſt ſolid Foundation of his real Glory, becauſe 
by them he formed the Happinefs of the Univerſe, His Reign was 
indeed ſeldom free from War, The Neceſity of confirming e 
riſing Monarchy obliged him to continue his Armies, and he will. 
ingly ſeized the leaſt Pretext for employing them. Vet as the! 
Wars were on the Extremities of the Empire, Italy, Rome, and e 
neighbouring Provinces enjoyed the Bleffings of Peace, Thus while 
the Prince ſubdued the Enemies of the State abroad, he made hig 
Government beloved at home, nor did he negle& any thing th: 
might contribute to the Felicity of his Subjects. Never were wiſer 
Laws eftabliſhed for the Regulation of Manners ; never was there 
ſuch Expence in public Edifices, or ſuch Magnificence in Shows ; 
never was Commerce more flouriſhing z never were Arts and Sci- 


- ences in greater Honour, Theſe may not be the moſt dazling Ac- 
15 . tions, 
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Od. 15. Taz Opes or Horace. 
The Danube and the Ocean wild that roars 


With Monſter-bearing Waves, round Britain's rocky 
Shores, | 
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The fearleſs Gaul thy Name reveres, 
Thy Voice the rough Iberian hears, 
With Arms compos'd the fierce Sicambrians yield, 
Nor view, with dear Delight, the Carnage of the Field. 
o. Nen pawentis ſunera Galliæ.] Cæſar and Lucan attribute 
this Intrepidity of the Gauls to the Doctrine of the Metempſy- 
coſis, which their Druids taught. Druide in primis hoc wolunt 


perſuadere, non interire animas, ſed ab aliis poſt mortem tranſire ad 
4%; atque hoc maxime ad virtutem excitari put ant, metu mortis ne- 


v0, 
i. Audit.} Is a Term of Reſpect and Submiſſion, audire ali- 
Ou, to hear, to obey, Dac, 


6 _ 
* * 
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Ops XV. To Audusrus. 


Would have ſung of Battles dire 
And mighty Cities overthrown, 
When Phœbus ſmote me with his Lyre, 


And warn'd me with angry Tone, 
Not 


tions, yet they give the moſt laſting real Pleaſure to the Heart of 
a generous Prince, and moſt powerfully engage the Affections of a 
People ſenſible to their own Happineſs. Such are the Actions, 
that Horace celebrates in this Ode, which is equally worthy ot 
the Hero and of the Poet, 

In the latter End of Spring 744, Auguſtus ſhut the Temple of 
[anus for the third and laſt time, which probably gave Occaſion to 
this Ode. SANs 

Verſ. 1. Phæbus volentem.] Horace could not flatter Auguſtus 
more agreeably, than by repreſenting Apollo intereſting himſelf for 
bis Glory, and forbidding the Poet to attempt his military Ac- 
tions, ſince it was impoſſible to celebrate them with a Dignity equal 
to the Subject. This Addreſs will appear more delicate and artful, 
it we remember how anxious Auguſtus was, to have it believed 


15 that 


202 Q. Honari FAS Carminuu Lib, 4; 
Ne parva Tyrrhenum per æquor 6 | 
Vela darem. Tua, Cæſar, ztas | 
Fruges & agris retulit uberes ; 


| 2 ; 5 
Et ſigna noſtro reſtituit Jovi, 
Derepta Parthorum ſuperbis 
Poſtibus; & vacuum duellis 

Janum Quirini clauſit; & ordinem f 
Rectum evaganti fræna licentiæ 10 ; 

Injecit, 

that Apollo was his Father, and Protector; particularly that he 

fought for him at the Battle of Actium. 
Atius bæc cernens arcum intendebat Apollo 

Deſuper, Virg. Sa N, 

3. Ne How Tyrrbenum. ] To attempt with his feeble Genids to 

fing the Victories of Auguſtus, is to venture in a little Bark on a 
broad, tempeſtuous Ocean. The Metaphor is beautiful; the Sen- * 
timent modeſt, and the Compliment to Auguſtus appears with t 
equal Truth as Dignity, for it is a Compliment paid by a God. 1 
6. Signa reſtituit.] The Reader may find an Account of this t. 
Reduction of Parthia in the ninth Ode of the ſecond Book ; nor ti 
ſhould we be ſurpriſed, that Horace numbers it among the pacifc at 
Actions of Auguſtus, fince it was obtained without Blood. The Vi 


ſole Apprehenfion of his Approach diſarmed and held in Obedience 
all the People of the Eaſt, Velleius gives us a glorious Picture cf 
him, when he repreſents him carrying round to all the Nations 
vpon Earth the Bleſſings of his Peace, | 
Noro Jovi.] The Standards, which Phraates refigned to Au» 
guſtus, were carried to the Capitol. The admirable Structure of 
this Edifice; thoſe Embelliſhments, with which it was enriched ; 
the Preſents ſent by conquered Provinces, and Kings, who were in 
Alliance with the Romans, rendered it one of the moſt auguſt and 
magnificent Buildings in the World, It had four Fronts, each of 
them two hundred and twenty Foot. There were three Chappel3 
in the lower Part of the Temple; that of Jupiter in the middle; 
that of Minerva upon the Right, and that of Juno on the left |} 
7. Derefta.] Horace, in Compliment to Auguſtus, would repre- 
fent theſe Enſigns, as if they had been torn from the Parthian 
Temples by Force of Arms; or perhaps he would ſhew, with how 
much Violence to their own Inclinations, the Parthians had deter- 
mined to reſign theſe glorious Marks of the Victory which they 
had obtained, Such is the Force of derepia, Dacs } 


t, 


6 


* — 
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Not to unfold my little Sail, or brave 
The boundleſs Terrours of the Tyrthene Wave. 


Yet will I ſing thy peaceful Reign, 
Which crowns with Fruits our happy Fields, 
And rent from Parthia's haughty Fane 
To Roman Jove his Eagles yields; 
Auguſtus bids the Rage of War to ceaſe, 
And ſhuts up Janus in eternal Peace, 


Reſtrain'd by Arts of ancient Fame, 
Wild Licence walks at large no more, 
Thoſe Arts, by which the Latian Name, 


The Roman Strength, th' imperial Pow'r, 
With 


9. Janum Quirini.] This Temple was built by Romulus, from 
whence Horace calls it Fanum Quirini, His Succeſſor Numa put 
two Gates to it, which were ſhut in Peace and opened in War, 
They had been twice ſhut before the Time of Auguſtus, and 
thrice during his Government, Virgil has given a noble Deſcrip- 
tion of the Rage of War fitting in his Temple, like a Fury, upon 
an Heap of Arms, and bound with Chains of Braſs. Perhaps there 
was really a Statue of this Kind placed in the Temple of Janus, 


— dire P age et compagibus arctis 

Claudentur belli pertæ; Furor impius intus 

Sæva ſedens ſuper arma, et centum vinctus abenis 
Poſt tergum nodis, fremit borridus ore cruento. 


The direful Portals of tumultuous War 

Shall then be ſhut with ever-during Bar : | 

Perch'd on fell Arms, and bound with Braſs behind 

An hundred Fold ! ſhall impious Fury grind 

His baleful Teeth, and, through the dreary Dome 
Loud-gnaſhing, bathe his bloody Jaws with Foam. D, 
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204 Q. HOoRATII FLacci Carminun 
Injecit, emovitque culpas, 
Et veteres revocavit artes, 
Per quas Latinum nomen & Italæ 
Crevere vires, famaque, & imperi 
Porrecta majeſtas ad ortum 12 
Solis ab Heſperio cubili. 
Cuſtode rerum Cæſare, non furor 
Civilis, aut vis exiget otium; 
Non ira, quæ procudit enſes, 
Et miſeras inimicat urbes. 24 
Non qui profundum Danubium bibunt, 
Edicta rumpent Julia ; non Getz, 
Non Seres, infidive Perſe, 
Non Tanaim prope flumen orti. 
Noſque & profeſtis lucibus & ſacris, 25 
Iater jocoſi munera Liberi, | 
Cum prole matroniſque noſtris, 
Rite Deos prids apprecati, 
Virtute 


11. Emovitque culpa] Is the Reading of almoſt all the Manu- 
ſcripts, and is much ſtronger than the common amovit, Emer: 
properly ſignifies to root out, to extirpate, Tons. 

12. Veteres artes. ] Theſe Arts are an exact Obſervance of Re- 
ligion; a Diſcipline of Manners ; the Culture of Sciences; a Li- 
berty of Commerce; and all the Virtues, which had made the Ro- 
mans Maſters of the World, and which Auguſtus had the Glory of 
reſtoring to their ancient Splendour, TokR, 

15. Majeſtas.) The Romans, in that Spirit of Liberty almoſt 
pecul.ar to them, would not ſuffer the Name of Majeſty to be ap- 
plied in any other manner than to the Dignity of the People. Ma- 
3<ftas eft in imperio atque in omni populi Romani dignitate. C1C ERA. 
They were equally jealous of the Word Empire ; for all Power and 
Dominion, next to that of the immortal Gods, was thought to te- 
fide wholly in the People; and a Crime againſt their Majeſty, 
was eſteemed next to that of Sacrilege, 


17. Cie rerum C ſare.] Nothing can agree better to the } 


Date, which we have given to this Ode. In the fourteenth of the 

third Book the Poet ſays, Ego nec tumultum, nec mori per vim ne- 

tuam, tencnte Ceſare terras, where we find the ſame ig 1 
: . mo 


£ > ta. 


CE 


U 
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With awful Majeſty unbounded ſpread 
To riſing Phoebus from his weſtern Bed. 


While watchful Cæſar guards our Age, 
Nor civil Wrath, nor loud Alarms 
Of foreign Tumults, nor the Rage, 
That joys to forge deſtructive Arms, 
And ruin'd Cities fills with hoſtile Woes, 
Shall e'er diſturb, O Rome, thy ſafe Repoſe. 


Nations, who quaff the rapid Stream, 
Where deep the Danube rolls his Wave ; 
The Parthians, of perfidious Fame, 
The Getz fierce, and Seres brave, 
And they, on Tanais who wide extend, 
Shall to the Julian Laws reluctant bend. 


Our Wives, and Children ſhare our Joy, 
With Bacchus jovial Bleflings gay: 
Thus we the feſtal Hours employ, 
Thus grateful hail the buſy Day; 
Pat firlt, with ſolemn Rites the Gods adore, 
And, like our Sires, their ſacred Aid implore ; 
Then 


almoſt the ſame Expreſſion; and as the firſt of theſe Pieces was com- 
poled upon the ſecond ſhutting the Temple of Janus, this ſeems to 
have been written after the third, Upon each of theſe Occaſions 
Auguſtus had ſubdued all the Enemies of the Roman Empire; ba- 
v ſhed the Alarms of War, and given Peace to the Univerſe. Sa N. 

18. Exiget. ] This is the Reading of many excellent Manuſcripts, 
and eſpecially of the Scholiaſt, Eximet has not Force enough ta 
anſwer to Furor and Vis. Br NT. SAN, 

20, Iximicat. ] Serendis defidiis miſeras urbes efficit, This is one 
of the Words with which Horace boaſted he had enriched the La- 
tin 'Tongue ;z at leaſt it is not found in any Author before his 
1ime, Dac., 

25. Noſque & profeſtis.] We have here a beautiful Oppoſition be- 
tween the Romans and the Nations which they had ſubdued, T_ 


206 Q. Hor amr Face Carminum Lib, 4 
Virtute funtos, more patrum, duces, 

Lydis remiſto carmine tibiis, 20 
Trojamque, & Anchiſen, & almæ 

Progeniem Veneris canemus. 


Q. HoRATU 


laſt were reſtrained by Fear from violating the Laws of Auguſtus ; but 
the Romans thought they could not ſufficiently witneſs their Love 
and Gratitude to their Emperor, but by ſinging his Praiſes in their 
public Feſtivals, and bleſſing him in their domeſtic Entertainments, 
When we ſee them thus employed and ſurrounded by their Wives 
and Children, it is a Picture of Tenderneſs and Affection, which 
muſt have been very pleaſing to Auguſtus, who knew that the real 
Glory of a Sovereign conſiſts in poſſeſſing the Hearts of his Peo- 
ple. Dac. Sax, 
30. Lydis remiſto carmine tibiis.) In the Time of Terence the 
Romans had Flutes, which might be properly called Phrygian and 
Lydian. 'They were different in their Tones and Number of Stops, 
The Lydian had but one Stop, and conſequently was of . deep 
one; 
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Then vocal, with harmonious Lays 
To Lydian Flutes, of chearful Sound, 
Attemper'd ſweetly, we ſhall raiſe 
The valiant Deeds of Chiefs renown'd, 
Old Troy, Anchiſes, and the godlike Race 
Of Venus, blooming with immortal Grace. 


Tone; the Phrygian had two, which gave a ſhriller Sound, from 
whence Varro calls it //qguidam vocem. But in the Time of Ho- 
race, all their Flutes had many Stops, and they called them Phry- 
gian or Lydian, according to the Meaſures in which they played g 
for whatever Change was made in the Inftrument, they always 
played in the ancient Meaſures. Thus the ſame Flute was called 
Phrygian, when they played the Phrygian Meaſure, and became 
Lydian, when it took the Lydian Meaſure, This laſt was better 
ſuited to the Voice, and as it was of a Tone more loud and lively, 
it was proper for Mirth and Feſtivals, from whence Plato calls 


it Agrar oupumoTiINAyY, a feſtal Harmony. Da c,. 
32. Progeniem Veneris.] We may underſtand theſe Words of 
Auguſtus alone. SAN», 


END of the FounTu Bo ox. 
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EropE I. AD MxcenarTety, 


1 BIS Liburnis inter alta navium, 

1 Amice, propugnacula, 1 

Paratus omne Cæſaris periculum 
Subire, Macenas, tuo. 


Quid 
-* + 


Tt were a Shame to repeat the Conjectures of the Crammariars 
upon the Meaning of the Word EPODES, but that their Wesk⸗ of 


| neſs may convince us how unjuſtly the Title hath been given to th 

4 this Book, Levia ſane ſunt, & hujuſmodi ut nullo negotio feli a 
gucant. MURET. Some imagine, that this Name was given to D 
the whole Book, becauſe in the firſt ten Odes a ſhorter Verſe is ” 
regularly placed after a longer. This Reaſon would include ſeve- - 
ral other Odes, and the third Book might as juſtly have been cal- of 
led Alcaic, fince the firſt ſix Odes are written in that Meaſure, * 


Others ſay, that as the Grecian Epode cloſeg the Song, ſo in La- 
tin Poctry a ſhorter Verſe, which, following a longer, cloſes the Fr 
Senſe and ends the Period, ſhould be called Epode. But this is a 
Suppoſal of what is not true in Fact, for the Senſe does not al- Re 
ways end with each Diſtich ; nor indeed have the Latins-any juſt 
Right to the Word, The Grecians, from whom they received 
it, uſed it to ſignify the third and lafl Part of an Ode divided into 
Strophe, Antiſtrophe, and Epode ; and ſince the Latins have not 
any Oces of ſuch Form, they have conſequently no Right to the 


Name, It is equally certain, that it did not appear in the Times 
1 of 


i 
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B O O K 


EPODES of HORACE. 


Erops I, To Mixcenas. 


HILE you, Mæcenas, deareſt Friend, 
Would Cæſar's Perſon with your own defend: 
And Antony's high-tower'd Fleet, 
With light, Liburnian Gallies fearleſs meet, 
What 


of pure Latinity, and was not introduced into Poetry until the 
third Century, which are not Reaſons ſufficient for continuing it. 

A late Commentator, who treats all his Brethren as well-mean« 
ing People, bon! bomines, has found that this Book hath its Name, 
becauſe it contains a Number of lewd, immodeſt Pieces. Surely 
not enough to give it ſuch an infamous Title, The beſt Account 
of the Diſpute ſeems to be, that theſe Odes were collected after 
our Poet's Death, and being added to thoſe, which he himſelf 
had publiſhed, were called Epodes, or The Book after the Odes. 
From hence we may conclude, that ſome of them poſſibly were 
not written by our Poet, ſince they are greatly unworthy of his 
Reputation; or at leaſt, that he would never have publiſhed them 
Himſelf, Muretus aſſures us, he had ſeen an ancient Manuſcript, 
which called this Book, QUINTUS ODARUM LIBER, 
Tie fifth Book of the Odes. 

Verſ. 1. 1bis.] As ſoon as Mwcenas had received Orders to hold 
lumſelf in Readineſs to go aboard the Fleet of Oftavius, He im- 
parted the News to Horace, and at the ſame Time declared to him, 
that he would not permit him to make this Voyage with him, 
{lis Declaration mortified our Poet, who had attended ors” the 

| icilian 


210 Q. Honarti Fracci Eropon LIE EI. 
Quid nos ? quibus te vita fit ſuperſtite 
Jucunda ; f contra, gravis : | 
Utrumne jufh perſequemur otium 
Non dulce, ni tecum ſimul ? 
An hune laborem mente laturi, decet 
Qua ferre non molles viros ? 
Feremus : & te, vel per Alpium juga, 
Inhoſpitalem & Caucaſum, 
Vel Occidentis uſque ad ultimum ſinum 
Forti ſequemur pectore. 
Roges, tuum labore quid juvem meo, I; 
Imbellis ac firmus parum ? 
Comes minore ſum futurus in metu, 
Qui major abſentes habet: 
Ut aſſidens implumibus pullis avis 
Serpentium allapſus timet | 20 
Mags 
Sicilian Wars againſt Pompey, and would gladly have ſhared the 
ſame Dangers with him in an Action, which had fixed the At- 
tention of the whole World, and which was to give a Maſter to 
the Roman Empire, Mæcenas Py was unwilling to expoſe 


his Favourite's Life ; or perhaps he was afraid, the Fatigues of the 
Voyage and the War might impair his Health, which was very de- 


licate, 


This Ode was written in 723, and it ſhews, through the Whole, 


a diſintereſted Affection and Gratitude, Sax. 
Liburnis.] Plutarch, ſpeaking of this Battle, ſays, that when 
one of Antony's Ships was ſurrounded by four or five Liburnian 
Gallies, it looked like an Aſſault of a Town, Florus, deſcribing 
the Veſſels of Antony, ſays, that they had from fix to nine Rowers 
to every Oar ; that they carried Towers and Bridges of ſuch pro- 
digious Height, as to look like Caſtles and Towns; that the Seas 
groaned beneath their Weight, and the Winds laboured to puſh 
them forward. Horace calls theſe Towers, Propugnacula navium, 
and Virgil calls the Veſſels, which bore them, Turritas pupfei, 
Towered Ships. : 
2. Amice.] Horace had been eight Years a Favourite and Inti 
mate of Mæcenas, having been preſented to him in the Yew 
15. 
Ly g | | 3+ Pa- 
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What ſhall forſaken Horace do, | 
Whoſe every Joy of Life depends on You ? 
With Thee, tis Happineſs to live, 
And Life, without Thee, can no Pleaſure give. 
Shall I th' unkind Command obey, 
And idly waſte my joyleſs Hours away; 
Or, as becomes the Brave, embrace 
The glorious Toil, and ſpurn the Thoughts of Peace ? 
I will ; and over Alpine Snow, 
Or ſavage Caucaſus intrepid go z 
Or follow, with undaunted Breaft, 
Thy dreadful Warfare to the fartheſt Weſt, 
You aſk, what Aid can I afford, 
A puny Warrior; Novice to the Sword; 
Abſence, my Lord, increaſes Fear 
The Danger leſſens when the Friend is near; 
Thus, if the Mother-Bird forſake | 
Her unfledg'd Young, She dreads the gliding Snake, 
With 


3. Paratus omne Cæſaris.] We are not much acquainted with 
Mæcenas under a milita aracter, but he ſeems to have ſuf- 
fered unjuſtly in that Rets + The Battle of Actium was the 
ſixth, in which he fought for Octavius in the Space of twelve 
Years; and fince Horace had aſſiſted in two of theſe Actions, he 
could ſpeak of his Patron's Courage, as an ocular Witneſs. This 
Panegyric on Mæcenas includes indirectly that of Octavius, by in- 
ſinuating that he was regardleſs of his Perſon in Battle, and ex- 
poſed himſelf to the greateſt Dangers. SANe« 

7. Fuffi perſequemur otium.] The ancient Commentator ſays, 
that Auguſtus himſelf had commanded Horace not to follow him to 
this War, and that the Poet ,was the only Perſon excuſed from 
making the Campaign. From whence he got a Tradition ſo parti- 
cular, is hard to tell, but probably Mzcenas alone had forbidden 
Horace to attend him. Dac. 

9. Mente.] Mens here ſignifies Courage, and when the Poet 
recxons himſelf among the molles wiros, we may believe, he was 
not vain upon the Article of Bravery, as in truth, by his Beha- 
Your at Philippi, he had no great Reaſon, Yet his Affection for 
Miecenas, and the Continuance of his Friendſhip can inſpire 2 

wi 


212 Q. Horari Fri.acci Eronon Lien, 
Mags relictis; ton, ut adlit, auxili 
Latura plus præſentibus. 
Libenter hoc & omne militabitur 
Bellum in tuæ ſpem gratiz : 
Non ut juvencis illigata pluribus 
Aratra nitantur mea; 
Pecuſve Calabris ante ſidus fervidum 
Lucana mutet paſcuis : 
Nec ut ſuperni villa candens Tuſculi 
Circza tangat mcoenia, 
Satis ſuperque me ben'gnitas tua 
Ditavit :. haud paravero, 
Quod aut, avarus ut Chremes, terra premam; 


Diſcinctus aut perdam ut nepos. 
Ero: 


with Strength to bear the rudeſt Fatignes, and with Courage to at- 
tempt the greateſt Dangers of a military Life. 

19. Ut aſſidens Pullis avis) Is not a Bird actually fitting cn her 
Young, as Scaliger and ſome other Critics underſtand it, but a 
Bird that has Voung, fer whom She is more alarmed, wh«n She 
leaves them, than when She is with them in their Neſt. + Dae. 

21. Ut adfit.] Although She were willing and earneft to «fif 
them. —_— perata fit ad firendum epem. The Poets fre- 
quently uſe the Verb ade in this Senfe, M. Dacier conſtrues it, 
Nuamvis preſens fit, and thinks it a poetical Pleonaſm. Sax. 

26. Aratra nitantur wee] The Conſtruction is reverſed, Ut 
eratra illigata nitantur pluribus juvencis, for Ut plures juvenci a. 
Yatris illigati nitantur, The Verb niti ſignifies, to exert our whole 
Strength, and ſtrongly marks the very painful Labour of N 
| K. 

27, Pecuſve Calabris.] The wealthier Romans had diff rent 
Paſtures for Summer and Winter. The poorer Sort ſent their 
Flocks into the public Paſtures, paying a certain Rent to the Far- 
mers of the Revenues. Thus Calabria was choſen for its Warmth 
and Temperature in Winter; and Lucania for its Coolneſs and Ver- 
dure in Summer, occaſioned by its Mountains, But the Difficulty 
of the Sentence depends upon the Conſtruction, which muſt be di- 
rectly contrary to the Poet's Arrangement of the Words; muta? 
Lucana Calabris paſeuis for mutat Calabra paſcua Lucanis, In the 
Tame Manner in the firſt Book, nutat Lucretilem Lycæo, for mutt 
Lycaum Lucretiù. | ANTIENT Scho- 
. 29+ Negue 
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With deeper Agonies afraid, 


Not that her Preſence could afford them Aid; 


With chearful Heart will I ſuſtain, 

To purchaſe your Eſteem, this dread Campaign, 
Not that my Plows, with heavier Toil, 

Or with a larger Team, may turn my Soil; 
Not that my Flocks, when Sirius reigns, 

May browze the Verdure of Lucania's Plains; 
Not that my Villa ſhall extend 

To where the Walls of Tuſculum aſcend. 
Thy Bounty largely hath ſupplied, 

Even with a laviſh Hand, my utmoſt Pride; 
Nor will I meanly wiſh for more, 

Taſtcleſs in Earth to hide the ſordid Store, 
Like an old Miſer in the Play, 

Or like a Rake to ſquander it away. 


EpopE 


29. Negue ut ſuperni, &c.] Negue ut candens villa tangat Cir- 
tea Tuſculi mænia is the Conſtruftion of theſe two Lines. Our 
Poet's Villa was more than five and twenty Miles from Tuſculum, 
which was founded by Telegonus, the Son of Ulyſles and Circe, 
from whence its Walls are called Circæan. SAN. 

33. Qued aut avarus.] Horace hath learned Content from his 
Ecurean Philoſophy, and he was too honeſt a Man to be either 
prodigal or avaricious. 

34. Diſcindtus nepos.] As Grand- Children are uſually treated by 
wer Grand-Fathers with too indulgent a Fondneſs, they frequent- 
ly become Rakes and Prodigals ; from whence the Word Neos 
cme to ſignify any young Man of a vicious and irregular Life. 
Horace adds an Epithet, which determines the Meaning. The 
&omans uſed to collect their Robes with a Girdle upon any Occa- 
ton, which required Action; and not to uſe this Girdle, or to 
kr their Robes looſe and flowing, was eſteemed a Mark of Luxu- 
and Effeminacy. ANCIENT Schorr. 

Mr. Sanadon remarks, that the Poet ought to have varied his 
lipreſſions in the latter Part of this Ode, and particularly that he 
Math uled the Word Ut fix Times without either Beauty or Neceſ- 


ay, 
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Epopk II. VITræX Rus rIcx LAupzs. 


EATUS ille, qui procul negotiis, 
Ut priſca gens mortalium, 
Paterna rura bobus exercet ſuis, 
Solutus omni fœnore: 
Nec excitatur claſſico miles truci, 


Nec horret iratum mare; ; 
Forumque vitat, & ſuperba civium 
Potentiorum limina. 
Ergo 


The Satire of this Ode is of a particular Character. We do not 
find in it any of thoſe bloody Strokes, which are not aimed with 
an Intention to wound, but to mangle and deſtroy, The Cenſure 
here is delicate, and corrects with Decency and Good-humour, The 
Poet, to ſhew with how much Difficulty a Miſer can diſengaze 
himſelf from his Love of Riches, ſuppoſes that an Uſurer, who is 

rſuaded of the Happineſs and Tranquility of a Country-Life, 
hath formed a Deſign of retiring into the Country, and renouncing 
his unworthy Traffick. He calls in his Money, breaks through 
all Engagements, and is ready to depart, when his favourite Pal- 
ſion croſſes his Paſſage, and ſubdues him at the firſt Aſſault, Theſe 
Reflections ſo natural, theſe Projects ſo reaſonable, theſe Ideas ſo 
flattering, of a pure and conftant Felicity, vaniſh at once, and the 
Uſurer becomes again enſlaved to a miſerable Avarice, The Poect's 
Art is admirable, He leaves his Reader to find the Moral, which 
naturally riſes from the Tale he relates ; nor does he diſcover the 
Perſon, who ſpeaks, until the End of the Ode. A Length of pleaſ- 
ing Scenes, where Natureappears m her rural Simplicity, yet with- 
out any thing ruſtic, amuſes the Imagination, and conduRs it in- 
ſenſibly to an unexpected Concluſion of the Piece. In no other Ode 
hath Horace preſerved a greater Elegance of Expreflion, Harmony 
of Numbers, and Eafineſs of Conſtruction, 

Verſ. 2. Ut priſca gens mortalium.] The firſt Race of Mankind 
were either Labourers or Shepherds ; but perhaps the Poet does 
not mean an Antiquity ſo diſtant, and rather ſpeaks of the ancient 
Romans, ſuch as Cincinnatus Fabricius, who cultivated their _ 

I Lands, 
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EropE II. The Praiſes of a Country- Life, 


L K E the firſt Mortals bleſt is He, 


From Debts, and Mortgages, and Buſineſs free, 
With his own Team who plows the Soil, 
Which grateful once confeſs'd his Father's Toil. 
The Sounds of War nor break his Sleep, 
Nor the rough Storm that harrows up the Deep ; 
He ſhuns the Courtier's haughty Doors, 
And the loud Science of the Bar abjures, 


Some 


Lands, The greateſt Praiſe, which could then be given to a Ro- 
man, was to call him a good Farmer; but to diſtinguiſh him from 
the Perſon, who paid Rent for the public Demaine, the Poet ſays, 
he cultivates his own paternal Eſtate. Dc. 

4. Solutus omni fæ note. ] A Perſon free from all Kinds of Uſury ; 
tobo neither lends nor borrows, The ancient Romans thought an 
Uſurer ſo much a more dangerous Member of Society, than a Thief, 
that he was condemned to a double Puniſhment, One of the Laws 
of the twelve Tables forbad a greater Intereſt than one per Cent. 
but this Intereſt was only for a Month, an] was equal to twelve per 
Cent. with us. 

7. Et ſuperba civium.] We may obſerve, that Alphius men- 
tions five different Profeſſions in Oppoſition to a Country-Life, and 
naturally enough begins with his own, as a Banker, both with re- 
gard to Money, which is ever in his Thoughts, and becauſe every 
diſcontented Man feels moſt ſenſibly the Difficulties of hisown Pro- 
ſeſſion, He hath already ſpoken of Soldiers, Merchants, Lawyers, 
and now he deſcribes a Courtier, by a ſervile Attendance on the 
kaughty Levees of the Great. Columella hath manifeſtly followed 
this Diviſion of Horace, when he ſhews the Vileneſs, Injuſtice, and 
Danger of all other Trades, in Compariſon of Agriculture, War, 
lays he, unjuſtly gives to ſome, what it takes by Violence from 
others; Commerce and Navigation exceeds the Bounds of Nature, 
ad expoſe the Merchant to a thouſand Dangers ; Uſury is odious 
even to the Perſon, whom it relieves z the Lawyer's Trade is a 
Villainy licenced by Law; and a Courtier is a lying, flattering, 
lcrvile Mercenary. 


216 Q. HoraTn Fracci Eropon LIBER. 
Ergo aut adulta vitium propagine 
Altas maritat populos ; 
Inutileſve falce ramos amputans, 
Feliciores inſerit; 
Aut in redoctà valle mugientium 
Proſpectat errantes greges; 
Aut preſſa puris mella condit amphoris; I; 
Aut tondet infirmas oves. 
Vel, quum decorum mitibus pomis caput 
Autumnus arvis extulit, 
Ut gaudet infitiva decerpens pyra, 
Certantem & uvam purpuræ, 20 
Qua muneretur te, Priape, & te pater 
Silvane, tutor finium ! 
Libet jacere modo ſub antiqua ilice, 
Modo in tenaci gramine : 
Labuntur altis interim rivis aquæ; 25 
Queruntur in ſilvis aves; 


Fonteſque 


10. Altas marita? pepulos.] The Countryman here chuſes the 
talleſt Trees, that he may have the beſt Wine, for Pliny tells us, 
high Trees give a richer Wine, and lower Trees a greater Quan- 
tity. Raiſe your Vines as high as poſſible, ſays Cato, uam al- 
riffimam vincam facito ; and Varro gives a Reaſon for the Precept: 
A Vine, when in its Growth, does not require Water, as it does 
Mhen in the Cup, but Warmth and Sun, Cyneas, alluding to 
theſe Trees, plealantly ſaid of a bad Wine, that its Mother was 
very juſtly hanged upon ſo high a Gibbet. MAderitd matrem eius 

ndere in tam alta cruce. Dac, 

11. Irutileſve.] Theſe two Verſes, which are placed in many 
Editions after the following Diſtich, are here reſtored to their na- 
tural Order. Such Diſorders ate frequent in the Manuſcripts, and 
the Correction hath been received by almoſt all the moſt learned 
Editors of our Author, except Doctor Bentley, 

16. Aut tondet init mas oves.] Infirmas does not ſignify diſeaſed 


or ſickly, but naturally feeble and delicate, For, beſides that it 
18 


pod. 2. Tur Eropes or Hokracs. 217 


Sometimes his marriageable Vines 

Around the lofty Bridegroom Elm he twines, 
Or lops the vagrant Boughs, away, 

rgrafting better as the old decay; 
Or in the lengthening Vale ſurveys 

Hi: lowing Herd ſafe-wandering as they graze ; 
Or careful flores the flowing Gold 

preſt from the Hive, or ſheers his tender Fold; 
Or when with various Fruits o'erſpread 

The mellow Autumn lifts his beauteous Head, 
His grafted Pears or Grapes that vye 

With the rich Purple of the Tyrian Dye, 
Grateful he gathers, and repays 

[lis Guardian Gods on their own feſlal Days. 
Sometimes beneath an ancient Shade, 

Er careleſs on the matted Graſs he's laid, 
Waile glide the Mountain Streams along, 

And Birds in Foreſts chaunt their plaintive Song ; 


Mur- 


not cuſtomary to ſheer a Sheep, when it is diſeaſed, ſuch a Re- 
preſentation would ſpoil the Beauty of this rural Picture. Dac, 

17. Decorum mitibus — Autumn is pictured like a God, 
riſing out of the Earth crowned with all Kinds of ripe Fruits. Dae. 

19. In/itiva.] There ſeems by this Epithet a greater Pleaſure 
in pulling engrafted Fruits, than thoſe of natural Growth, be- 
cauſe they are at once the Produce and the Reward of our Art and 
Labour, Dac, 

22. Tutor finium. ] The Antients acknowledged three Gods whom 
they called Sylvani, and it may be Matter of Curioſity to ſee an 
ancient Form of Invocation or Prayer to one of theſe Deities. O 
Father, J entreat and conjure you, that you will be propitious and 
gacious to me, and to my Houſe and Family; that you will diſ- 
perle, forbid, and repel all Maladies known, and unknown, Bar- 
renneſs, Mortality, Calamities, and Peſtilence; that you will give 
Increaſe to my Fruits, Corn, Vines and Trees; that you will pre- 
ſerve my Shepherds and their Flocks, and give Health and Safety 


to us all. 


Vor, II. | K 27. Fen- 


% 


218 Q HorarTi FLacct Eronox LIBER. 
Fonteſque lymphis obſtrepunt manantibus, 
Somnos quod invitet leves. 
At quum tonantis annus hibernus Jovis 
Imbres niveſque comparat ; 
Aut trudit acre» hinc & hinc multa cane 
Apros in obſtantes plagas ; 
Aut amite levi rara tendit retia, 
Turdis edacibus dolos ; 
Pavidumve leporem, & advenam laqueo gruem, 


Jucunda captat præmia. f - 
Quis non malarum, quas amor curas habet, 
Hæc inter oblivifcitur ? 7 
Quod fi pudica mulier in partem juvans 
Domum atque dulces liberos y F 
(Sabina qualis, aut peruſta ſolibus ; 
Pernicis uxor Appuli) '6 
Sacrum vetuſlis exltruat lignis focum, 
Laſſi ſub ad ventum viri ; T 
Claudenſque textis cratibus lætum pecus, 45 
Diltenta ſiccet ubera ; | 01 
Et horna dulci vina promens dolio, 
Dapes inemtas apparet; : Ar 
Non 
27. Fonteſque lymphis obſirepunt.] This laſt Word is not to be 
joined to as, as if the Fountains made a Concert with the * 
Birds, but it muſt be applied to jacenti, by a Figure frequently Th, 
uſed by our Poet. Fontes obſtrepunt quod invitet ſomnos, for Fentcs * 
edunt flrepitum, gui ſomnos conciliet, Theſe two Ideas ſeem per- n 
fectly oppoſite, for Noiſe naturally drives away Sleep. Sax. 
31. Multd cane.] Singulars are always more noble, than Plu- Th 
rals ; multo milite, for multis militibus, When the Latins ſpeak mar 
of Hunting-Dogs, they generally uſe Canis in the Feminine Cen- dn 
der, Tons, 0 
35. Et advenam gruem,] Cranes came to Italy and Greece in Ks, 
Winter for the Warmth of the Climate; from whence Pliny calls Fire 
them Hyen:is advenas, the Strangers of Winter, * ben 
8 39» * 
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Murmuring the lucid Fountain flows, 
And with its Murmurs courts him to Repoſe. 
But when the Rain and Snows appear, 
And wintry Jove loud thunders o' er the Year, 
With Hounds he drives, into the Toils, 
The foaming Boar, and triumphs in his Spoils: 
Or for voracious Thruſhes lays 
His Nets, and with deluſive Baits betrays 
Or artful ſets the ſpringing Snare, 
To catch the ſtranger Crane, or timorous Hare. 
Thus happy, who would ſtoop to prove 
The Pains, the Wrongs, and Injuries of Love ? 
But if a chaſte and virtuous Wife 
Afiſt him in the tender Cares of Life, 
Of Sun-burnt Charms, but honeſt Fame 
duch as the Sabine, or Apulian Dame) 
If, ere her wearied Spouſe return, 
The ſacred Fire with good old Timber burg ; 
43 Or if ſhe milk her ſwelling Kine, 
Or in their Folds his happy Flocks confine ; 
If unbought Dainties crown their Feaſt, 
And luſcious Wines from this Year's Vintage preſt; 


30 


49 


Lon No 
ot 39. Juwans.] This Correction has the Authority of an ancient 


Manuſcript, and has been received by ſeveral Editors, The 
Thought is better followed, and the Conſtruction more eaſy. They, 
— who nou juvet, ought to add & in the forty-third Line, ſacrum & 
vVeruſtts, 
* 41. Sabina qualis.] The Sabines poſſeſſed the middle of Italy. 
ſpeak They were a frugal and laborious People, Their Wives were re- 
I markable for Chaſtity and Modeſty ; domeſtic Houſewifery, and 
c0njugal Fidelity, Crug, 
44 43. Sacrum vetuſtis extruat.] The Conſtruction is reverſed; Ex- 
as e lignis focum, for extruere ligna in foco, or ſuper foco, This 
* Fire was called ſacred, becauſe it was conſecrated to Veſta and 
Jul the Houſhold Gods, whoſe Statues were placed round it, Cava, 
; 47. Horna. ] Wine of one bay old ſeems excellent to this fru- 
2 ga! 


220 Q. HoRATII FLAC Eropox LIBER. 
Non me Lucrina juverint conchylia, | 
Magiſve rhombus, aut ſcari, 
Si quos Eois intonata fluctibus 
Hiems ad hoc vertat mare : | 
Non Afra avis deſcendat in ventrem meum, 
Non attagen Ionius 
Jucundior, quam lecta de pinguiſſimis ro 
Oliva ramis arborum, 
Aut herba lapathi prata amantis, & gravi 
Malvz ſalubres corpori, 
Vel agna feſtis cæſa Terminalibus, 
Vel hœdus ereptus lupo. 60 
Has inter epulas, ut juvat paſtas oves 
Videre properantes domum! 
Videre ſeſſos vomerem inverſum boves 
Collo trahentes languido; 

Poſitoſque vernas, ditis examen domis, 0 
Circum renidentes Lares! 
Hæc ut locutus foenerator Alphias, 

Jam jam futurus ruſticus, 


90 


LS) 


— 


Omnem 


gal and laborious Villager; ſuch is the Force, according to the 
French Commentarors, of dulci dolio ; but perhaps the Poet only 
means the Luſciouſneſs and Muſt of new Wines. | 

49. Lucrina conchylia.} Conchylia is a general Word for all Kinds 
of Shell-Fiſh, The Romans at firſt loved the Oyſters of the Lu- 
crine Lake; afterwards they preferred thoſe of Brunduſium and 
Tarentum; at length all others were inſipid to them except thoſe 
of the Atlantic Ocean, As theſe Expences became exceſſive, the 
Cenſors were obliged to forbid either Fowl or Shell-Fiſh to be 


brought from Countries ſo diſtant, Dac- 


50. Rhombus. ] We cannot with Certainty determine what the 


Rhombus, Scarus, or Attagen were. Athenzus tells us, that the 


Scat us was tender and delicate, Ennius wildly calls it tbe Brain 


of Jupiter. 


53+ Deſcendat in ventrem] Is a Grecian Phraſe, and was probably 


much in Uſe among People of Luxury. Dac. 


58. $66 


yi 


& 
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No more ſhall curious Oyſters pleaſe, 

Or Fiſh, the Luxury of foreign Seas, 
If Zaſtern Tempeſts, thundering o'er 

The wintry Wave, ſhall drive them to our Shore ;) 
Nor Wild-Fowl of delicious 'Taſte, 


From diſtant Climates brought to crown the Feaſt, 
Shall e'er ſo grateful prove to me, 

As Olives gather'd from their unctuous Tree, 
Or Herbs, that love the flowery Field, 

And chearful Health with pure Digeſtion yield; 
Or Fatling, on the feſlal Day, 

Or Kid juſt reſcued from ſome Beaſt of Prey. 
Amid the Feaſt how joys he to behold 

His well-fed Flocks home haſting to their Fold! 
Or ſee his labour'd Oxen bow 

Their languid Necks, and drag th' inverted Plow,. 
At Night his numerous Slaves to view 

Sound his domeſtic Gods their Mirth purſue! 
The Uſurer ſpoke ; determin'd to begin 


A Country-Life,. he calls his Money in, 
But 


65. Lea pres | Olives ought to be gathered. There was an 
ancient Law, which forbad that the Tree ſhould be ſhaken, or the 
Fruit beaten down. Oleam ne ftringito, neve verberato. DAc. 
59. Agna feſtis caſa terminalibus.] The Poet does not abſolute- 
ly mean, that his Farmer eats Meat only once in a Year, on the 
Feſtival of Terminus, celebrated the twenty-firſt of February; or 

when a Kid was accidentally preferved from the Wolf, He would: 
only deſcribe in general the Frugality of his Table. ToRR, 
66. Circam renidentes Lares.] The Lares are in poetical Lan- 
puage not unjuſtly uſed for the Fire, round which their Statues 
vere placed; and they are repreſented ſmiling, (renidentes per- 
haps ſignifying ridentes) and rejoicing to ſee themſelves ſurround- 
te by lo numerous a Family. SAN. 
67. Hae ut locutus.] Until theſe Words, the Reader imagines 
that Horace himſelf ſpeaks, and probably theſe were his own Sen- 
nents z but by giving them to this Uſurer, he ſurpriſes his 2 * 
K 3 er 


222 Q. HoRATII Friacci Eropon LIBIXũ. 
Omnem relegit Idibus pecuniam; 
Quzrit Calendis ponere. 7 


der agreeably, and ſhews the whole Ode in a pleaſing and Rrongy 
Light, Columella mentions Alphius, as a remarkable Urs, 
whoſe favourite Maxim was, that the beſt Debts become hz 
when we ſuffer them to reſt, Dae. 

69. Relegit Idibus pecuniam.] Mr, Dacier underſtands by thi 
Vaflage, that when Alphius had called in his Money on the lie, 
or fifteenth Day of th: Month, he put it out to Intereſt agiin 


mm 


EropE III. Ap MxcENATEM. 


ARENTIS olim fi quis impia manu 
Senile guttur fregerit; 
Edit cicutis allium nocentius. 
O dura meſſorum ilia ! 
Quid hoc veneni ſzvit in præcordiis? 
Num viperinus his cruor 
Incoctus herbis me fefellit ? an malas 
Canidia tractavit dapes ? 


— | 


Lt 


Horace, when he ſupped with Mcenas, had eaten Garlick, 
which made him violently fick, and here he takes his full Re- 
venge on the wicked Weed, It is repreſented as a ſufficient Pu- 
niſhment for the blackeſt Crimes. It is always predominant in the 
ſtrongeſt Poiſons, and no Fires either natural or artificial have ny 
Thing ſo burning. The Verſes of this Ode are full of Force, and 
their Cadence approaches nearly to that of Iambics in Tragedy. Sax. 


Verſ. 1. Olim.] This Word is taken indifferently either for the J 
Paſt or Future, The latter Senſe ſeems more natural here. Sax. San 
2. Senile guttur.] This Epithet augments the Cruelty of tie '* 
Action. To murder a Father is a moiſt unnatural Crime; but de 
ſhorten thoſe Days, by a violent Death, which ſoon muſt end by Bl . 
the regular Courſe of Nature, is a Deed full of Horrours. moun » 

Ax. 
Na 


3. Edit.] The Antients uſed edim for edam, as duim for den. 


Thus we form the Verbs, vclim, ſim, fuxim, However, Mr. oy 
nadon 


— 


da 
WV. 


pod. 3. Tux EropESs or Horacr, 2 
But, ere the Moon was in her Wane, 


The Wretch had put it out to Uſe again, 


:nmediately 3 and that he was not ſuch an ignorant Uſurer as to 


Jet his Money lie uſeleſs to the End of the Month, But this Ex- 


planation, ſays Mr. Sanadon, offers Violence to the Text, and if 
t were the Sentiment of Horace, he ought to have expreſſed it 
otherwiſe. The Conſtruction is the ſame in relegit Idibus, as in 


forit Calendis; if therefore the firſt Expreſſion mean, that Alphius 
W called in his Money upon the Ides, the ſecond ought to ſignify 


that he did not give it out at Intereſt until the Calends following, 


EPopkE III. To MxcrNnas. 


F Parricide ever, in Horrours moſt dire, 

With impious right Hand ſhall ſtrangle his Sixe, 
0a Garlick, than Hamlock more rank, let Him feed: 
O Stomachs of Mowers to digeſt ſuch a Weed! 
What Poiſon is this in my Boſom ſo glowiag ? 
Have I ſwallow'd the Gore of a Viper unknowing ? 
Canidia perhaps hath handled the Feaſt, 
And with Wiichery helliſh the Banquet hath dreſt. 

With 


nadon thinks it an obſolete Word, and diſagreeable to the Genius 
Horace; yet Horace uſes it again in the eighth Satire of the 
[:cond Book, even in Mr. Sanadon's Edition. Quam ſi cum lum- 
bit gui edit, In the preſent Paſſage the Critic would have us read 
eat, which he tells us is the Reading of Lambinus and Cruquius ; 
although both theſe Commentators not only read cdit in the Text, 
but ſupport it in their Notes. 

This Miſtake is not mentioned here with Deſign to injure Mr. 
Sanadon's very juſt Reputation, or in any mean Suſpicion of his 
Veracity 3 but to convince us, that we ought willingly to pardon 
the Faults of meaner Authors, when ſo judicious and accurate a 
Writer could commit ſuch an apparent Miſtake, This alone is 
tie Uſe we ought to make of the Faults of others, 

8. Cauidia.] The old Commentator ſays, Canidia is a ſuppoſed 
Name, and that Horace means a Woman of Naples called Gratida, 

K 4 famous 
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Ef 
Ut Argonautas præter omnes candidum \w 
Medea mirata eſt ducem, v. 
Ignota tauris illigaturum juga, T) 
Perunxit hoc Iaſonem: 
vp ; Ti 
Hoc delibutis ulta donis pellicem, Or 
Serpente fugit alite. = 
Nec tantus unquam fiderum inſedit vapor T1 OY 
Siticuloſæ Apuliæ: W 
Nee munus humeris efficacis Herculis Ne 
Inarſit æſtuoſius. F 
At, ſi quid unquam tale concupiveris, 
Jocoſe Mæcenas, precor g pa 
Manum puella ſuavio opponat tuo, H. 
Extrema & in ſponda cubet. Ar 
Eeont 
ceſt 
famous for Drugs and Poiſons. His Aſſertion is founded upon a Ga! 
Law of the twelve Tables, which forbad, that any Perſons ſhoult this 
be mentioned by their Names in a ſatirical Writing, But this does its 
not ſeem a ſufficient Proof, ſince Horace himſelf tells us, that ſte I 
was the Daughter of Albutius, as if he were afraid She might not hi 
be ſufficiently known by her own Name. | Dac, Blo 
12. Perunxit.] Here Scaliger aſks, how ſuch different EffeQts har 
could proceed from the ſame Cauſe : How Garlick ſhould be 2 Cor 
Preſervative to Jaſon when he went to tame the Bulls, which I 
breathed Fire, and whoſe Feet were armed with Braſs, ſince in the wer 
next Verſe it proves fatal to the Daughter of Creon, when the WW {ub 
Crown and nuptial Robe, ſent to her by Medea, ſet her on Fe. Hes 
This Objection is more plauſible than juſt, for Horace mult ne- Wl «cli 


ceſiarly 


_ 


Epod. 33 Tur Eyopes or Horace. 27 
With this did Medea her Lover beſmear, 
Young Jaſon, beyond all his Argonauts fair ; 
The Stench was ſo ſtrong, that it tam'd to the Yoke 
The Braſs-footed Bulls breathing Fire and Smoke. 
On the Gown of Creiiſa its Juices She ſhed, 
Then on her wing'd Chariot in Triumph ſhe fled, 
Not ſuch the ſtrong Vapour, that burns up the Plains, 
When the Dog-ſtar in Anger triumphantly reigns ; 
Not the Shirt of Alcides, that we'l-labour'd Soldier, 
With Flames more envenom'd burn'd into his Shoulder. 
May the Girl of your Heart, if ever Yoa taſte, 
Facetious Mæcenas, ſo baleful a Feaſt, 
Her Hand o'er your Kiſſes, Oh, may She beſpread, 
And lie afar off on the Stock of the Bed. 


ceſſarily ſuppoſe that the Witch gave her Lover an Antidote againſt 
Garlick in this perilous Adventure: Or perhaps the Poet would in 
this Inſtance prove the Strength of it, as he afterwards deſcribes 
its violent Heat by the following Compariſons. 

17. Munus bumeris efficacis Herculis.] This Gift was the Robe 
which Dejanira ſent to Hercules, after having dipped it into the 
Blood of Naſſus; and the Epithet given to Hercules ſhews thoſe 
hardy Enterpriſes, which he had undertaken and executed in the 
Courſe of his twelve Labours, 

18, /Eftuofius,] Mr, Dacier thinks it probable that theſe Robes 
were beſmeared with a liquid Bitumen, called Naphtha; of fo 
lubtle a Nature, that it is inflammable by the leaſt Degree of 
Heat. Alexander made Trial of it upon a Boy, who was almoſt 
teltroyed by the Experiment. 
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EPO PDE IV. 
UPIS & agnis quanta ſortitò obtigit, 
Tecum mihi diſcordia eſt, 
Ibericis peruſte funibus latus, 
Et crura dura compede. 
Et 


The Eſteem or Hatred of an excellent Poet ſhould not be ind. 
ferent to Perſons who value their Reputation; for with the ſms 
Pen he immortalizes the Hero's Glory, and the Scoundrel's Infa. 
my. As long as the Works of Horace ſhall ſubſiſt, fo long ſhall 
the Praiſes of Auguſtus, Mæcenas and Agrippa continue; but Ca. 
nidia ſhall be known only by her Sorcerics ; Mzevius by his Naſi. 
neſs ; Caſſius Severus by his Slanders, and Caſſius of Nomentun 
by his Debaucheries. To theſe we might add Menas or Menodo- 
rus, if it were certain, that he is the Perſon aimed at in this 
Ode. But whoever he was, the Poet has the Advantage of be- 
ing Interpreter of the public Sentiments, in Revenge for the Con- 
tempt and Inſolence of a Coxcomb, vain of his Wealth and Equi- 
page. The Ode is written in the violent Spirit of Satire; and 
the Gall of Indignation flows through all the Verſes, which are 
not leſs nervous in their Cadencies, than acrimonious in their Ex: 
preſſions. | 

The Manuſcripts inſcribe this Ode in Menam libertum. Sextus 
Menas was a Freeman of Cneius Pompeius, and during five ot fit 


Years of the Triumvirate had made himſelf conſiderable both to 


Octavius and Pompey, by betraying each of them in their Tum, 
from whence Appian calls him The double Betrayer. 

In 714, He commanded Pompey's Fleet; ravaged the Porders 
of Tuſcany, took Sardinia, and reduced Rome'to ſuch Extremity, 
by ſhutting up the Sea, that he compelled the Romans to de- 
mand a Peace from Pompey. In 716 Menas became ſuſpected by 
Pompey, who commanded him to give an Account of his Admi- 
nitration. He refuſed to obey z put the Perſons to Death v hem 
Pompey had fent, and ſurrendered himſelf to Octavius with hi! 
Ships, his Troops, and the Iſlands of Corſica and Sardinia, The 
Triumvir received him with open Arms, and put him on board þ.3 

lect in Quality of Lieutenant to Calviſius Sabinus. He there be- 
haved himſelf with ſo much Courage and Conduct in the Exped!- 
tions of the following Vear, that, enflamed with his Succeſs, and 
angry that he had not the ſupreme Command, he returned to 

Pompei. | 5 
3 Ih 


1 
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EPopE IV. 


S Wolves ard Lambs by Nature diſagree, 
So is my Hatred firm to Thee; 
Thou Wretch, whoſe Back with flagrant Whips is torn 


Whoſe Legs with galling Fetters worn; 
; Thcugh 


in 718, diſcontented that he was not regarded cqually to his 
Merit, he ranged himſelf with a large Number of Vcilels on the 
Side of Octavius, who had made him ſome advantageous Oiters, 
vet never employed him afterwards but with much Reſerve, He 
was killed the following Year in a Sea- fight. 

Such is the Picture drawn by Hiſtorians of this bad Man, in 
which there are ſeveral Features reſembling the Perſon againſt 
whom this Ode is written, yet there are many others that have 
not the leaſt Likeneſs. 

Firſt, The Military Tribuneſhip of Menes appears perfectly i- 
maginary. None of the Hiſtotians mention it; nor is it probable, 
that a Perſon, who had divided with Pompey the Command of an 
Army, would accept of ſuch an inconfiderable Employment from 
Octavius. Diſtinguiſhed among the Officers of the Marine by his 
Valour and Experience, yet his Pride was greater than his Me- 
rit, His Defire of commanding in Chief made him look upon any 
Subordination as an Injury; even an Equality oſtended him, and 
his Ambition was the principal Cauſe of his Per fidy. 

The Scholiaſt has indeed found a Way to ſatisfy this Ambition, 
by making him Commander of Octavius his Fleet. But we may 
alk where the Scholiaſt got the Knowledge of a Fact three or four 
hundred Years after it muſt have happened, which had eſcaped all 
the Hiſtorians, Menas quitted the Party of Octavius the firit 
Time, becauſe he was obliged to ſerve under Sabinus; and after 
his Return to him he never could recover his Confidence, In 
which of theſe Times may we ſuppote that this very confidera- 
ble Employment was given to him ? 

Laſtly, the Poet deſcribes a Perſon vain of his Riches ; fond of 
ſh-wing himſelf in Public; taking the fiiſt Place at all Entertain- 
ments, and crowding the Streets with his Equipage when he went 
to the Country, Theſe Particulars are not only irreconcile able to 
the military Character of Menas, but alſo to any Part of his 
Lte, which, after his firſt Engagements with Octavius, appears 
to aye been entirely employed in foreign Expeditions, Beſides, it 

K 6 | 


is 


223 Q. HokATII FLaccti Eropon LIEBER. 


Licet ſuperl,us ambules pecunia, 
Fortuna non mutat genus. 

Videſne, ſacram metiente te viam 
Cum bis ter ulnarum toga, 

Ut ora vertat huc & huc euntiam 
Liberrima indignatio ? 

Sectus flagellis hic triumviralibus 
Præconis ad faſtidium, 

Arat Falerni mille fundi jugera, 
Et Appiam mannis terit; 

Sedilibuſque magnus in primis eques, 15 

Othone contemto, ſedet. 


Quid 


13 not caſy to aſſign a Time when Horace could dare to treat 2 
Perſon of this Conſequence with fo much Severity; or to give a 
Reaſon why he never repreaches him with that Ambition and Per. 
tidy, which appears in all his Conduct. SAN, 

Verſ. 2. Sortito.] Naturally; naturali fatorum neceſſitate, Na- 
ture gives to Animals theſe violent Averſions for each other; or 
at leaſt we call by that Name a Power, which produces any Ef- 
As, to us unaccountuble, 

3. Ibericis funibus.] A Spaniſh Herb, called Spartum, had Fi- 
hres ſo plant and ſtrong, that Ropes were made of it; from 
whence a Spaniſh Cord became a general Name. Tons. 

7. Metiente viam. ] Stalking in his Pride, as if he meaſured his 
Steps. They, who frequently walked in the ſacred Street, were 
pleaſantly called Secrawienſes, 

8. Cum bis trium, &c.] In Latin Authors we often find 7754 
pretexta, virilis, candida, pitta, purpurea, but never Toga lat:- 
clavia. Mr. Sanadon therefore thinks, that Horace ſpeaks of the 
Lega, not of the Tunic, as other Commentators underſtand him, 
and that this Slave not only wore the Tunica laticlavia like the 
Tribunes, but inſolently diſtinguiſhed himſelf even from the Tri- 
bunes by the boundleſs Length of his Toga. 

10. Literrima indignatio.] The ancient Commentator very well 
remarks, that theſe are the Words of the People, who thus ex- 
preſs their Indignation. 

11. Seus flagellis triumwiralibus.] There were three Judges in 
Rome, who took Cognizance of all petty Crimes, and who or- 
dere Slaves and Thieves to be chaſtiſed in their Preſence. The Per- 
ſon, eagaint whom this Ode was written, had gone through this 
Duripline, until the Beadle, who uſed to proclaim the Fault for 


which 
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Though Wealth thy native Inſolence enflame, 
A Scoundrel ever is the ſame. 


while You your twice three Ells of Gown diſplay, 
And ſtalk along the Sacred Way, 

Obſerve the free-born Indignation riſe, 
Mark ! how they turn away their Eyes ; 

This Wretch, they cry, with public Laſhing flay'd, 
Pill even the Beadle loath'd his Trade, 

Now plows his thouſand Acres of Demaine, 
And wears the Pavement with his Train ; 

Now on the foremoſt Benches fits, in ſpice 
Ot Ocho, an illuſtrious Knight. 


Frora 


which the Criminals were puniſhed, was tired of his Office, Præ- 
cams ad faſtidium, 

13. Arat Falerni, &c.] Here are two Reaſons for this popular 
Indignation, that this Fellow ſhould poſſeſs a thouſand Acres of 
Lind, when the ancient Laws allowed a Roman Citizen no more 
than ſeven 3 and that theſe thoufand Acres ſhould lie in ſuch a 
Country as Campania z a Country ſo fertile, that Bacchus and Ce- 
tes were ſaid to have diſputed the Poſſeſſion of it. Torr. Dac, 

15. Sedilibus in primis magnus eques.] To underſtand this Paſ- 
lege we muſt diſtinguiſh two Degrees of Roman Knights; thoſe by 
Birth, and thoſe advanced for their Fortune or Services. The 
Poet therefore ſays, that this Slave, inſolently and in Contempt 
of Otho's Laws, uſed to fit on the firſt of the fourteen Benches 
:ppo:nted for them, who were born Knights, % efJet magnus 
ques, The Tribunes had not any Right of fitting upon theſe 
Benches, and the Scholiaſt firſt granted them that Privilege; but 
lie is deceived, and has deceived others. SAN. 

16, Othone contemto.] Roſcius Otho carried a Law, by which 
the Knights had fourteen Benches in the Circus aſſigned to them 
ſeparated from the People; but even this Law diſtinguiſhed the 
Knights of Birth, by giving them a Right of fitting upon the firſt 
Seats, preferably to thoſe, who were advanced to that Dignity ei- 
ther by their Fortunes or Services. Horace therefore attributes 
this Fellow's aſſuming this Prerogative to his Contempt of Otho's 
Laws, | SANs 


2:0 Q. HoRATII Fracci Eronron LIBE EA,. 
Quid attinet tot æra navium gravi 
Roſtrata duci pondere 
Contra latrones atque ſervilem manum, 
Hoc, hoc tribuno militum ? 20 


17. Tot &ra nauium.] Three great Critics, Dr. Bentley, M; 
Cuningham, and Mr, Sanadon have agreed that the Text is faulty. 
and the common Reading unintelligible, or at leaſt with Difficulty 
to be underſtood, Doctor Bentley reads æra; Mr. Cuningham 
propoſes tot, oro, navium; and Mr. Sanadon, with greater Bold. 
neſs, doubly alters the Paſſage, Reſtra nawium ærata. The ff 
Correction ſeems to offer the leaſt Violence to the Text, and we 
find in Virgil ſome Expreſſions not unlike it, rate prore, and 


ra navium, 
19. Contra 


Eropzk V. IN CANIDIAM. 


T © Deorum quidquid in cœlo regit 
Terras & humanum genus, 
Quid iſte fert tumultus ? ecquid omnium 
Vultus in unum me truces ? 
Per liberos te, fi vocata partubus 6 
Lucina veris adfuit, 
Per 


The Belief of Witches and Witchcraft has in all Ages been a 
melancholy Proof of the Weakneſs and Credulity of Mankind, 
But the Scheme of Witchcraft among Chriſtians, who have aſcribed 
its Wonders to the Power of the Devil, is, if poſſible, more ab - 
ſurd than that of the Heathens, who thought they were performed 
by natural Means. In this Ode our Poet deſcribes the Ceremonies 
of one of their Aſſemblies, in which Canidia is the principal Act- 
reſs. She prepares a Love-Potion, capable of recalling an incon- 
ſtant Lover to her Arms, who 1s artfully named and expoſed to all 
the Ridicule of the Ode without any ſeeming Intention of the 
Poet, | , 
Verſ. 1. At.] The Scene opens in a very pathetic Manner, repre- 
ſenting a Boy ſurrounded by Witches, who fix their Eyes upon ow; 

an 
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rom Slaves and Pirates to aſſert the Main, 


Shall Rome ſuch mighty Fleets maintain, 
And thall thoſe Fleets, that dreadful rule the Sea, 
A Pirate and a Slave obey ? 


— 


19. Contra latrones, ] After the Defeat of Brutus and Caſſius, 
Pompey received all the Slaves and Pirates, who would enter into 
h:s Service; and Suetonius informs us, that Auguſtus, in the Year 
-18, manumiſed twenty thouſand Slaves ; from whence we may 
conclude that this Ode muſt have been written before that Year ; 
otherwiſe Horace muſt have been very imprudent to have reproach- 
ed Pompey with an Action, which muſt have been equally crimi- 
nal in Auguſtus, 


EPODE V. On the Witch CANIDIA. 


UT oh, ye Gods, whoſe awful Sway 
Heaven, Earth, and human Kind obey, 
\aat can this hideous Noiſe intend, 
On me what ghaſtly Looks they bend ? 
If ever chaſle Lucina heard 


Thy Vows in Hour of Birth prefer'd ; « 
Oh! 


and terrify him by theirLooks, He conjures themto haveCompaſſion 
on him by his Birth and Innocence ; by theTenderneſs of Mothers 
for their Children, and by the Juſtice of the Gods. The Viva- 
city, with which the Poem opens, gives us a Pain to know the 
S»:aker ; the Suſpenſion increaſes our Surpriſe, and the Diſcovery 
awakens our Indignation. Mr, Dacier obſerves, that the Particle 
At gives Force and Spirit to the Expreflion, preparing the Reader 
{ir ſomething new and ſurpriſing, and that theſe little Strokes are 
to be religiouſly preſerved by a Tranſlator, : 

3- Tumultus.] This Word, in a moral Senſe, carries always an 
ea of a criminal Conſpiracy, The Boy ſees a Sentence of Death 
in the Eyes of the Witches. Toa x. 

5. Si wocata partubus.] F you ever were a Mother ; if you 
dur truly felt a Mother's Tenderneſs. The Commentators ima- 


zue, with an ill-judged Refinement, that the Boy ſecretly re- 
| proaches 


232 Q. Horartii Fracci Eropon Lipeg, 
Per hoc inane purpurz decus precor, 
Per improbaturum hac Jovem ; 
Quid ut noverca me intueris, aut uti 
Petita ferro bellua ? 10 
Ut hæc tremente queſtus ore, conſtitit 
Inſignidus raptis puer, 
Impube corpus, quale poſſet impia 
Mollire Thracum pectora: | 
Canidia brevibus implicata viperis Ir 
Crines & incomtum caput, 
Jubet ſepulcris caprificos erutas, 
Jubet cupreſſus funebres, 
Et uncta turpis ova ranz ſanguine, 
Plumamque nocturnæ ſtrigis, 20 
Herbaſque, quas Iolcos, atque Iberia 


Mittit venenorum ferax, 
Et 


proaches Canidia with Barrenneſs; with her pretending to be with 
Child, that ſhe might educate Children, without Suſpicion, for her 
horrid Sorceries. But a Boy's Underſtanding can neither be ſup- 
poſed capable of knowing ſuch Things, nor is it probable, that he 
ſhould dare to provoke Canidia, while he was imploring her Com- 
paſſion. Tort, 

7. Per hoc inane purpure decus.] Children of Quality worea 
Robe bordered with Purple, until they were fifteen Years of Age, 
The Boy therefore conjures Canidia by this Robe, which ſhewel 


his Youth and Quality ; which was in itſelf eſteemed ſacred, and * 
ſhould therefore protect him from Danger. The Romans, with i 
regard to this Robe, uſed the Expreſſion Majeſftas pueritiæ, the - : 
Majeſty of Childhood, Ton. Dac, | 

12. Conſtitit inſignibus raptis.] His Robe and Bulla, which was v. 


made of Gold or Silver in the Form of an Heart, and hung round 
his Neck, are by the Poet called Infgnia. Theſe the Witches tear 
off, while he is ſpeaking, and he is naked when he has ended his 

Prayer. 
17. Jubet ſepulcris capriſicos erutas.] Here Canidia calls for the 
Drugs, that Witches were ſuppoſed to uſe in compoſing their Phil- 
| f tres, 
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)þ! by this Robe's impurpled Train, 
Ir purple Pride, alas ! how vain! 
the unerring Wrath of Jove, 
10 Unerring ſhall his Vengeance prove; 
Why like a Step-Dame do you look, 
Or Tygreſs fell by Hunter truck ? 
Thus, while his ſacred Robes they tear, 
The trembling Boy prefers his Prayer ; 

j zen naked ſtands, with Charms to move 
An impious Thracian Witch to Love. 
Canidia, crown'd with writhing Snakes 
Diſhevell'd, thus the Silence breaks, 

* Now the magic Fire prepare, 
20 * And from Graves uprooted tear 
* Trees, whoſe Horrours gloomy ſpread 
* Round the Manſions of the Dead ; 
E. * Bring the Eggs, and Plumage foul 
+ Of a midnight ſhrieking Owl; 

ith ge they well beſmear'd with Blood 

= * Of the blackeſt-venom'd Toad ; 

be Bring the choiceſt Drugs of Spain, 

= * Produce of the poiſonous Plain ; 


rea Then 


nes. She commands the wild Fig-Tree to be brought, becauſe it 
bears neither Fruit, nor Flower, and is eſteemed unlucky and ill- 
ihe omen'd, To make the Charm more powerful, it muſt grow in a 
Burying-Place, and be torn up by the Roots. 
19. Et uncta turpis, &c. ] The Grammatical Order of theſe two 
Verſes is, Et plumam & ova nofurne ſtrigis uncta ſanguine turpis 


— 1112, Theſe Deſcriptions of Witchcraft muſt have been very 
his ceaſing to ancient Poets, ſince they dwell upon them fo frequently. 
2ut ſurely ſuch Objects have ſo much Horrour in them, that they 
te or be preſented with too much Rapidity to the . 
| AN. 
hil- 


234 Q. HoRATII Fracci Eropox Lips, 
Et offa ab ore rapta jejunz canis, 
Flammis aduri Colchicis. 
At expedita Sagana per totam domum 
Spargens Avernales aquas, 
Horret capillis, ut marinus, aſperis, 
Echinus aut furens aper. 
Abacta nulla Veia conſcientia, 
Ligonibus duris humum 30 
Exhauriebat, ingemens laboribus; 
Quo poſſet infoſſus puer 
Longo die bis terque mutatæ dapis 
Inemori ſpectaculo; 
Quum promineret ore, quantùm extant aqua 3 
 Suſpenſa mento corpora, 
Exſucca uti medulla, & aridum jecur 
Amoris eſſet poculum; 
Interminato quum ſemel fixæ cibo 
Intabuiſſent pupulæ. 40 


Non 


23. Jejunæ canis.] The Breath and Saliva of famiſhed Ani. 
mals, eſpecially of Dogs, was thought to have a kind of Poiſon, 
that communicated itſelf to the Bones they gnawed, Dac, 

24. Aduri.] Canidia boils all theſe Ingredients together, to make 
a Philtre capable of compelling her Lover to return ; for the Word 
aduri cannot be literally underſtood, as if ſhe really burned _ 

AC, 

In the Original the Poet tells us, Canidia gave her Orders that 

theſe Ingredients ſhould be prepared; in the Tranſlation the Witch 


Er 


* 


is made the Speaker, and the Numbers are changed to give her t 

Speech the Air of an Incantation, If theſe be Faults they are not t 

very conſiderable, and perhaps not unpardonable. 
28. Aut furens aper.] The vulgar Editions which read currens 

aper muſt certainly be faulty, ſince a Boar does not raiſe his Briſtles | 


in the Chace, but when he is obliged to ſtop and defend himlclt, | 
Doctor Bentley and Mr, Sanadon have received 2 conjectural Cor- 

rection of Heinſius, Laurens aper, as if the Poet intended to ſhew | 
the Fierceneſs of this Boar by naming the Woods in which he was | 
bred, The Scholiaſt Acron explains currens by furens, or it ſeems | 


rather to have been a variqus Lection, and it is here received upon 
his Authority, : 
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« Then into the Charm be thrown, 
* Snatch'd from famiſh'd Bitch, a Bone; 
« Burn them all with magic Flame, 
« Kindled firſt by Colchian Dame.“ 
Now Sagana, around the Cell 
Sprinkled her Waters black from Hell ; 
Fierce as a Porcupine, or Boar, 
In frightfal Wreaths her Hair ſhe wore. 
Veia, who never knew Remorſe, 
Uplifts the Spade with feeble Force, 
Ard breathleſs with the horrid Toil, 
Deep-groaning breaks the guilty Soil, 
Turns out the Earth, and digs a Grave 
In which the Boy (as o'er the Wave 
A luſty Swimmer lifts his Head) 
Chin- deep ſinks downward to the Dead, 
Cer Dainties, chang'd twice thrice a- day, 
Slowly to gaze his Life away, 
That the foul Hags an amorous Doſe 
Of bis parch'd Marrow may compoſe, 
His Marrow, and his Liver dry'd, 
The Seat where wanton Thoughts reſide, 
When fix'd upon his Food in vain, 
His Eye-balls pin'd away with Pain. Naples 


33. Longo die.] At length. The Boy might poſſibly have lived 
three or four Days in this Condition, and therefore the Poet ſays, 
the Witches changed his Meat frequently, that the Steam might 
provoke his Appetite, Dac. 

Bis terque,] Which appears in all the Manuſcripts, is different 
from bis terve, which ſome Editions have received: The firſt ſig- 
nifies ten; the ſecond ſeldom, 

37. Exſucca.] Of ſeven different Readings, which appears in 
the Manuſcripts and Editions, this ſeems moſt natural, and beſt a- 
prees with the Epithet, which Horace gives to Fecur, Mr, Cu- 
ningham and Mr. Sanadon have taken it into the Text, 


39. Interminato cibo.] Forbidden Food, If Scaliger had mg 
e 


236 Q. HoRATII FLacci ErODON LIBER. 

Non defuiſſe maſculæ libidinis 
Ariminenſem Foliam, 

Et otioſa credidit Neapolis, 
Et omne vicinum oppidum; 

Quæ ſidera excantata voce 'Theflala 3 
Lunamque ccelo deripit. 

Hic irreſetum ſzva dente livido 
Canidia rodens pollicem, 

Quid dixit? aut quid tacuit? O rebus meis 
Non infideles arbitræ, 

Nox, & Diana, quæ ſilentium regis, 
Arcana quum fiunt ſacra; 

Nunc, nunc adeſte: nunc in hoſtiles domos 
Iram atque numen vertite. 

Formidoloſis dum latent ſilvis feræ, y 
Dulci ſopore languidæ, i 

Senem, quod omnes rideant, adulterum 
Latrent Suburanz canes, 

Nardo perunctum, quale non perfectius 
Mez laborarint manus. to 


Quil 


the regular Conſtruction of this Sentence, he would not have n- 
ſulted our Poet with a violent and ill- judged Criticiſm, Qu pt 
pule fixe cibo intormirato intabuiſſent ſemel, N Dae. 
41. Maſculæ libidinis.] Libido robuſla, indomita, Thus out 
Poet calls Sappho maſeula, high-ſpirited, couragious; and Perſius 
uſes maſcula bilis to expreſs vehementior and acrior bilis. SAN, 
43+ Otic/a Neapolis.] Naples, by the Advantages of its Situa- 
tion, and Temperathre of its Climate, was always regarded as the 
Seat of Idleneſs and Pleaſure. Either this horrid Fact muſt have 
been generally known, or Horace hath taken a pleaſant Manner 
of proving it, by calling Naples and all the neighbouring Villages, 
as Witneſles of it. or 
45. Voce Thefſali.] The Theſſalians are always repreſented a5 3 


wild, uncultivated Nation, and conſequently muſt have been equally & 
credulous and ſuperſtitious, Their Sorcerers were in high m_ om 
» 
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Naples, for Idleneſs renown'd, 

ind all the Villages around, 

zelieve that Folia ſhar'd their Rites, 

zue who in monſtrous Luſts delights, 
Whoſe Voice the Stars from Heaven can tear, 
and charm bright Luna from her Sphere. 
Here, with black Tooth, and livid Jaws, 
Her unpar'd Thumbs Canidia gnaws, 

ad into hideous Accents broke, 

a Sounds, how direful ! thus ſhe ſpoke, 
Ye Powers of Darkneſs and of Hell, 
Propitious to the magic Spell, 

Vho rule in Silence o'er the Night, 

'hile we perform the myſtic Rite, 

c preſent now, your Horrours ſhed, 

n hallow'd Vengeance, on his Head. 
Beneath the Foreſt's gloomy Shade, 
nile Beaſts in Slumbers ſweet are laid, 
Give me the Lecher, old and lewd, 

By barking Village- Curs purſued, 

Expos'd to Laughter, let him ſhine 

In Ellence==ah ! that once was mine. 


? 


55 


What! 


our ration, as perhaps there are not more ſkilful Witches at preſent in 
fins the World than in Lapland. | 

AN, $1, Silentium regis, |] The Ancients confidered the Stars as a 
kind of Circle, in which the Moon preſided in Silence as their 
Geen. Dac. 
59. Nardo perunctum.] Canidia repreſents her faithleſs Gallant 
perfumed with Eſſences, which ſhe herſelf had made, mee elabo- 
rarint manus, Nor is it unreaſonable to believe that Canidia, who 
"2s accuſtomed to compoſe ſo many Drugs, ſhould make Perfumes 
for her own Uſe. She had probably made a Preſent of a Box of 
! Eflences to Varus, before the ſuſpected his Inconſtancy, but he 
I:gratefully and perfidiouſly uſes them to perfume his Perſon for 
ome other Miſtreſs; a very ſufficient Reaſon for Reſentment and 
Jealouſy, SAN. 


\ 


1 
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238 Q. HoRAT II Fracci Eropox LIBER. 


Quid accidit? cur dira barbaræ mints 
Venena Medeæ valent, 
Quibus ſuperbam fugit ulta pellicem 
Magni Creontis filiam, 4 
Quun palla, tabo munus imbutum, novam 64 
Incendio nuptam abſtulit ? 
Atqui nec herba, nec latens in aſperis 
Radix fefellit me locis. 
Indormit unctis omnium cubilibus 
Oblivione pellicum, n 70 
Ha, ha! ſolutus ambulat veneficæ 
Scientioris carmine. 
Non uſitatis, Vare, potionibus 
(O multa fleturum caput ]) 
Ad me recurres; nec vocata mens tua 7 
Marſis redibit vocibus. 
Majus parabo, majus infundam tibi 
Faſtidienti poculum; 
Priuſque cœlum ſidet inferius mari, 
Tellure porrectà ſuper, 90 


61. Quid accidit ?] In her magical Tranſports Canidia perceive, 
that the Drugs ſhe had given to Varus, to break his new Chains, 
are without Effect. She imagines that ſhe ſees him going to her 
Rivals, in Contempt of her Charms ; and ſhe promiſes herſelf that 
the Philtre, which ſhe is now preparing, ſhall bring him back to 
his former Engagements. Sax. 

Mr. Dacier fancies, that Canidia had formed a little waxen Image, 
to repreſent her old Gallant ; that ſhe beſmeared it with a Mu- 
ture, which ſhe calls Eſſence, Nardo perundum, and that ſhe now 
perceives, by ſome Geſture and Motion of it, that her Inchant- 
ments are ineffectual. This Remark is confirmed by her telling 
the Poet in the ſeventeenth Epode, that his impertinent Curioſity 
was convinced ſhe could animate an Image of Wax, 


An gue movere cereas imagines 
( Ut ipſe noſti curioſus. j 
68. F. Feli , 


Fpod. 5. Tur Eyopes or Horace. 239 
hat ! do my ſtrongeſt Potions fail, 
Or than Medea's leſs prevail? 
For the fair Harlot, proud of Heart 
Deep felt the Vengeance of her Art; 
Her Gown, with powerful Poiſons dyed, 
In Flames enwrap'd the guilty Bride, 
But every Root and Herb I know, 
And on what ſteepy Depths they grow, 
And yet, with Eſſence round him ſhed, 
He ſleeps in ſome bold Harlot's Bed, 
Or walks at large, nor thinks of me, 
By ſome more mighty Witch ſet free. 
But ſoon the Wretch my Wrath ſhall prove, 
By Spells unwonted taught to love, 
Nor ſhall even Marfian Charms have Power, 
Thy Peace, O Varus, to reſtore. 
[Il fill, to bend thy haughty Soul, 
Vith ſtronger Drugs a larger Bowl. 
Sooner the Seas to Heaven ſhall riſe, 
And Earth ſpring upwards to the Skies, 
| Than 


68. Fefellir,] She is well aſſured, that ſhe has not been miſ- 
taken in the Choice of her Herbs, nor forgotten any thing neceſ- 
fary for her Potion. 

69. Indormit unctis.] The Conſtruction is perplexed and obſcure, 
Indermit in omnium pellicum (mearum ) cubilibus unctis oblivione mei. 
Theſe Harlots have ſpread ſome Charms round his Bed, and a- 
nointed it with Eſſences proper to inſpire a Forgetfulneſs for Cani- 
Gia; or it is rather a Metaphor to ſhew, that theſe new Engage- 
ments had made him forget his Paſſion for Canidia, The Word 
is alludes perhaps to a Cuſtom among Courtiſans of anointing 
ant- their Beds with Eſſences. Dac, 


ling 71. Ha, ba !] At laſt ſhe diſcovers, that Varus had prevented 
lity Wor deftroyed the Effects of her Enchantments, by the Charms of 
another Witch more ſkilful. She therefore now prepares a Potion 
made of the Liver and Marrow of the Boy, which ſhe calls an un- 
uſual Beverage, non uſitatas potiones, either becauſe ſhe was Invent- 


rels of thus deteſtable Remedy, or becauſe ſhe never uſed it but 
ellit, | upon 


240 Q. HORATII FLAC Eyopon LIBER. 
Quam non amore fic mei flagres, uti 
Bitumen atris ignibus. 
Sub hæc puer, jam non, ut ante, mollibus 
Lenire verbis impias; 
Sed dubius unde rumperet ſilentium, 95 
Miſit Thyeſteas preces. 
Venena, magnum fas nefaſque, non valent 
Convertere humanam vicem. 
Diris agam vos: dira deteſtatio 
Nulla expiatur victim. 90 
Quin, ubi perire juſſus exſpiravero, 
Nocturnus occurram furor ; 
Petamque vultus umbra curvis unguibus ; 
(Quæ vis Deorum eſt Manium) 
Et inquietis aſſidens præcordiis, 95 
Pavore ſomnos auferam. 
Vos turba vicatim, hinc & hinc ſaxis petens, 
Contundet obſccenas anus. 


Poſt, inſepulta membra different lupi 
54 If 

Et Eſquilinæ alites; 100 r 
Neque hoc parentes, heu ! mihi ſuperſtites, 4 
, 14 

Effugerit ſpectaculum. Eyov: WM, 

upon extraordinary Occaſions, However, ſo well aſſured is ſhe cf « 
their Effect, that ſhe already threatens him, as if he were in her ly 
Power, O multa fleturum caput. Dac. e 
76. Mar ſis wocibus,] The Marſians had the ſame Character of . al 
Witchcraft in Italy, as the Theſſalians had in Greece. But they uni 
particularly owed their Reputation to Marſus the Founder of their epe; 
Nation, who was the Son of Circe. NI 
$1, L bitumen atris ignibus.] Saying theſe Words Canidia F 
throws a Lump of Pitch into the Fire, which ſhe calls dark or 10 
gloomy, either becauſe this might have been a general Epithet for WWec 
magical Fires, which were made of ill-omened Timber, ſuch as Wills: 
Yew, On and wild Fig-tree ; or becauſe it was darkened by Ire: 
the Smoke of the Pitch. 10 
87. Venena magnum fas nefaſque.] Venena valent convertere nag - ede 
num fas & nefas, ſed non walent convertere humanam wicem, The e 
bat 


Power of Witchcraft may change the natural Order of Things in 


this World, or confound whatever is eſteemed right and woods E 
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pol, 5. Tus Eropes or Horace. 241 
han you not burn in fierce Defire, 

melts this Pi:ch in ſmoaky Fire. _ 

The Boy, with lenient Words no more, 
Now ſtrives their Pity to implore; 

With Rage yet doubtful what to ſpeak, 
Forth from his Lips theſe Curſes break— 
our Spells may Right and Wrong remove, 
But ne'er ſhall change the Wrath of Jove, 
or while I curſe the direful Deed, 

In vain ſhall all your Victims bleed, 

Soon as this mortal Spirit dies, 

midnight Fury will I riſe: 

hen ſnall my Ghoſt, though form'd of Air, 
Your Cheeks with crooked Talons tear, 
Unceaſing on your Entrails prey, 

ind fright the Thoughts of Sleep away; 
uch Horrours ſhall the Guilty know, 

Such is the Power of Gods below. 

Ye filthy Hags, with Showers of Stones 
ne vengeful Croud ſhall cruſh your Bones; 
hen Beaſts of Prey, and Birds of Air, 

Shall your unburied Members tear, 

and, while they weep their favourite Boy, 
y Parents ſhall the vengeful Sight enjoy. 


wood and evil, in the common Courſe of Nature, but ſhall never 
de able to alter the future Lot of human Kind; the Rewards and 
Puniſhments ordained by the Gods for Innocence and Guilt, To 
ezeat the various Opinions of the Commentators upon this Paſ- 
| ge would only perplex the Reader, or perhaps might render dark 
midi | difficult what is in itſelf open and eaſy, 
rk of 100, Eſguilinæ alites.] The Eſquilian Hill was a Place of public 
t for Wecutions, and the Poor of Rome were buried there, in Ditches 
ch led Puticuli, The Birds, that came to this Hill to prey upon 
ed by caſes of the Criminals, are called E/quiling alites. RUQs 
101, Heu.] The Boy's laſt Thoughts are tenderly employed in 
mage 
The 
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flecting upon the Grief of his Parents; yet he ſeems to comfort 
em, and at the ſame time to confirm the Truth of his Prediction b 
at Conſalation, which they ſhall receive in the Death of theſe 


ches. 
Vor, I. L Eyodz 


240 Q. HorarTn Fracci Eyopox LIEBER. 


Quam non amore fic mei flagres, uti 
Bitumen atris ignibus. 
Sub hæc puer, jam non, ut ante, mollibus 
Lenire verbis impias ; 
Sed dubius unde rumperet ſilentium, 95 
Miſit Thyeſteas preces. 
Venena, magnum fas nefaſque, non valent 
Convertere humanam vicem. 
Diris agam vos: dira deteſtatio 
Nulla expiatur victimäa. 90 
Quin, ubi perire juſſus exſpiravero, 
Nocturnus occurram furor; 
Petamque vultus umbra curvis unguibus; 
(Quæ vis Deorum eſt Manium) 
Et inquietis aſſidens præcordiis, 95 
Pavore ſomnos auferam. 
Vos turba vicatim, hinc & hinc ſaxis petens, 
Contundet obſccenas anus. 
Poſt, inſepulta membra different lupi 
Et Eſquilinæ alites; 100 
Neque hoc parentes, heu! mihi ſuperſtites, 
Effugerit ſpectaculum. Exyonz 


upon extraordinary Occaſions, However, ſo well aſſured is ſhe of 
their Effect, that ſhe already threatens him, as if he were in her 
Power, O multa fleturum caput. Dac, 

76. Marſis wocibus,] The Marſians had the ſame Character of 
Witchcraft in Italy, as the Theſſalians had in Greece, But they 
particularly owed their Reputation to Marſus the Founder of theit 
Nation, who was the Son of Circe. 

81, Ut: bitumen atris ignibus.] Saying theſe Words Canidia 
throws a Lump of Pitch into the Fire, which ſhe calls dark or 
' gloomy, either becauſe this might have been a general Epithet for 
magical Fires, which were made of ill-omened Timber, ſuch 28 
Yew, Cypreſs, and wild Fig-tree ; or becauſe it was darkened by 
the Smoke of the Pitch. 

87. Verena magnum fas nefaſgue.] Venena valent convertere mage 
num fas & nefas, ſed non valent convertere humanam vicem. The 
Power of Witchcraft may change the natural Order of Things in 
this World, or confound whatever is eſteemed right and wreeds 
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pol, 5. Tus Eropes or Horace. 24tk 
han you not burn in fierce Defire, 

Is melts this Pitch in ſmoaky Fire. 

The Boy, with lenient Words no more, 
ow ſtrives their Pity to implore; 

With Rage yet doubtful what to ſpeak, 
Forth from his Lips theſe Curſes break— 
Your Spells may Right and Wrong remove, 
But ne'er ſhall change the Wrath of Jove, 
or while J curſe the direful Deed, 

n vain ſhall all your Victims bleed, 

Soon as this mortal Spirit dies, 

A midnight Fury will I riſe: 

hen mall my Ghoſt, though form'd of Air, 
Your Cheeks with crooked Talons tear, 
Unceafing on your Entrails prey, 

And fright the Thoughts of Sleep away; 
Such Horrours ſhall the Guilty know, 

Such is the Power of Gods below. 

Ye filthy Hags, with Showers of Stones 
ne vengeful Croud ſhall cruſh your Bones; 
hen Beaſts of Prey, and Birds of Air, 

$l.all your unburied Members tear, 

\nd, while they weep their favourite Boy, 
ly Parents ſhall the vengeful Sight enjoy. 


od and evil, in the common Courſe of Nature, but ſhall never 
able to alter the future Lot of human Kind; the Rewards and 
Puniſhments ordained by the Gods for Innocence and Guilt. To 
zzeat the various Opinions of the Commentators upon this Paſ- 
ze would only perplex the Reader, or perhaps might render dark 
ud difficult what is in itſelf open and eaſy, | 

100. Eſquiline alites.] The Eſquilian Hill was a Place of public 
Executions, and the Poor of Rome were buried there, in Ditches 
uled Puticuli, The Birds, that came to this Hill to prey upon 
acaſes of the Criminals, are called E/quiling alites. CRU 
101, Heu.] The Boy's laſt Thoughts are tenderly employed in 
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mage flecting upon the Grief of his Parents; yet he ſeems to comfort 
The em, and at the ſame time to confirm the Truth of his Prediction by 
gs 10 n Conſulation, which they ſhall receive in the Death of theſe 


ches. 
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Epopk VI. IN CasstUM SEVERUM, 
O I D immerentes hoſpites vexas, canis, ] 


Ignavus adversum lupos ? 
Quin huc inanes, fi potes, vertis minas, 

| Et me remorſurum petis ? 

Nam, qualis aut Moloſſus, aut fulvus Lacon, 5 
Amica vis paſto1ibus, 

Agam per altas aure ſublata nives, 
Quæcunque præcedet fera. 

Tu, quum timenda voce compleſti nemus, 
Projectum odoraris cibum. 10 

Cave, cave; namque in malos aſperrimus 
Parata tollo cornua; 

Qualis Lycambz ſpretus infido gener, 
Aut acer hoſtis Bupalo. 

An, fi quis atro dente me petiverit, 15 
Inultus ut flebo puer? 


Eyoos 
Tranſlated by Dr. Dux x IN. 

The Manuſcripts and Scholiaſts agree that this Ode was written 
againſt Caſſius Severus; a Man of baſe Birth, and ſcandalous Life; 
but of conſiderable Abilities, which he largely indulged in public 
Accuſations as an Orator, and in Satires and Libels as a Writer, 
His Character is thus drawn by Quintilian; If we read him with 0 
Judgment we ſhall find many Things in him worthy of Imita- bee 


tion; and if, with all the great Qualities of an Orator, which be Ho 
poſſeſſed, he had given a Colouring and Gravity to his Orations, a 
he might juſtly be numbered among the moſt eminent: for he Ps, 
hath great Strength of Genius; a pleaſing Severity of Manner, | 
and a Raillery delicate and eaſy ; but he allowed more to his na- 1 


tural Spleen, than to his Judgment. 

Verſ. 1. Immerentes heſpites. ] It is natural enough to believe that 
Horace entered into this Quarrel, in Defence of ſome of bis bir 
Friends, whom Caſſius had injured by his Calumnies, The Poet WM $1 

compares 


19 
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EpopE VI. To Cassrvs SEVERUS, 


H doſt Thou, fearful to provoke _ 

\ The Wolf, attack offenceleſs Folk ? 
Turn hither, if you dare, your Spite, 
A bark at Me, prepar'd to bite. 
Fir like a Hound or Maſtiff keen, 
That guards the Shepherd's flocky Green, 
With Ears erect, and eager Haſte, 
Through Snows I drive each ravening Beaſt ; 
Bat You, when with your hideous Yelling 
You fill the Grove, at Cruſts are ſmelling. 

Beware, beware; for, ſharp as Spurs, 
[ lift my Horns to butt at Curs ; 
Fierce as Archilochus I glow ; 
Like Hipponax a deadly Foe. 
if any Mungrel ſhall affail 
My Character with Tooth and Nall 
What! like a Truant Boy, ſhall I 
Do nothing in Revenge—but cry? 


compares him to a Dog, that barks at an innocent Traveller or 
Gueſt, but dares not attack a Wolf. It is true, that Caſſius had 
been bold enough to accuſe ſome Perſons of Diſtinction, but, when 
Horace wrote this Ode, the Reputation of this declaiming Satiriſt 
was ſo loſt, that he could be dreadful only to the meaneſt of the 
People. Dac. SAN. 

9. Compleſti.] Mr. Dacier well obſerves that Horace by the Ca- 
tence of this Verſe, and the Choice of Words, has happily repre» 
ſented the Openings of Hounds in a Foreſt, 

10. Projectum cibum.] Caſſius is here reproached with ſuffering 
himſelf to be corrupted with Money, as a Dog is with a Cruſt. His 
dlence and his Eloquence were equally venal, TokrR, 
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EPoDE VII. Ap Poruluu RouAN Uu. 


UO, quo, ſceleſti, ruitis? aut cur dexteris 
() Aptantur enſes conditi ? 
Parumne campis atque Neptuno ſuper 
| Fuſum eſt Latini ſanguinis ? 
Non ut ſuperbas invidæ Carthaginis 
Romanus arces ureret ; 
Intactus aut Britannus ut deſcenderet 
Sacra catenatus via z 
Sed ut, ſecundum vota Parthorum, ſua 
Urbs hæc periret dextera. 10 
Neque hic lupis mos, nec fuit leonibus 
Nunquam, niſi in diſpar, feris. 


CY 


Furorne 


After the Defeat of Brutus and Caſſius, the Death of Sextus 
Pompeius, and the Reſignation of Lepidus, Octavius and Antony 
alone remained in a Condition of diſputing the ſovereign Power, 
Sometimes Octavia; ſometimes their common Friends reconciled 
them ; but at length they came to an open Rupture in the Year 

22, when all the Forces of the Republic were armed to give the 
aſt Stroke to Roman Liberty, During theſe Preparations, Horace 
compoſed five or fix Odes upon this Subject. His Deſign here is to 
repreſent to both Parties the Horrours of their criminal Diſſen- 
fions, which threatened their common Country with total Ruin, 
He was not ignorant that the Ambition of the two Chiefs was the 
ſole Cauſe of theſe Misfortunes ; but he ſpeaks with Reſerve, nor 
does he declare for either of them, that he might not expoſe him- 
ſelf (fince the Event of the War was yet uncertain) to the Reſent- 
ment of the Conqueror, SAN», 

Verſ. 2. Enſes conditi.] Peace had ſheathed their Swords ever 
fince the Death of Sextus Pompeius, that is, for more than two 
Years, SAN, 

7. Intactus Britannus.] Julius Cæſar was the firſt of the Ro- 
mans, who carried his Arms into Britain, and although Suet: nius 
tells us, chat he obliged-the Britons to give Hoſtages, and impoſed 

Tributes 
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Eyope VII. To the Roman PEOPLE. 


HITHER, Oh! whither do Ye madly run, 

The Sword unſheath'd and impious War begun? 

Has then too little of the Latian Blood | , 

Been pour'd on Earth, or mix'd with ey fle. Flood? 

Tis not that Romans with avenging Flame 1 

Might burn the Rival of the Roman Name, 

Or Britons, yet unbroken to our War, 

In Chains ſhould follow our triumphal Car, : 

But that the Parthian ſhould his Vows enjoy, 

And Rome, with impious Hand, Herſelf deſtroy. 
The Rage of Wolves and Lions is confin'd ; 

They never prey but on a different Kind. 


Anſwer, 


Tributes upon them, yet we may ſay, that he rather opened a 
Way for his Succeſſors into the Iſland, than that he conquered it; 
or perhaps it was never totally ſubdued by the Romans, In the 
Time of Horace, the Reduction of this People was conſidered as 
a new Conqueſt, reſerved for the Arms of Auguſtus, from whence 
the Poet here calls them Intacti. He always mentions them with 
Epithets of Terrour, which repreſent them as a Nation formi- 
dable to the Romans, even in the higheſt Strength and Glory of 
their Republic, 

Deſcenderet.] From the Top of the Sacred Street They went 
downward to the Forum, and the Way from thence aſcended to 
the Capitol, This Aſcent was called CMuus Capitolinus, LAMB. 

9. Parthorum.] From the Defeat of Craſſus in the Year 701, 
the Parthians were continually engaged in Wars with the Ro- 
mans, who by their civil Diſſenſions confirmed, and, in ſome ſort, 
perpetuated the Victory of their Enemies. h SAN. 

11. Neue hic lupis * Our Poet's Reaſoning may look ſpe- 
ciouſly enough in Poetry, but ſuch Topics of Morality, drawn 
from the Actions of Beaſts, can have nothing concluſive againſt 
the Nature of Man. They may be eluded by Pleaſantry, or di- 
reQtly oppoſed by contrary Examples, Sax. 


245 Q. HoRATII Fracci Eryopox Liege, 

Furorne cæcos, an rapit vis acrior, 
An culpa ? Reſponſum date, 

Tacent : & albus ora pallor inficit ; 
Menteſque perculſi ſtupent. 

Sic eſt: acerba fata Romanos agunt, 
Sceluſque fraternæ necis; 

Ut immerentis fluxit in terram Remi 
Sacer nepotibus cruor, 


1 


13. Furorne cæcos.] Cæcos rapit is to be referred in common ty 
Furor, to Vis acrior and to Culpa. The Poet attributes the Blind. 
nels of the Romans to an Exceſs of Fury, which tranſports them; 
to an Aſcendant of Deſtiny which governs them; or to the Ven. 
geance of the Gods which purſues them, He is cautious of aſcrib. 
ing the civil Wars to their true Cauſe z to the Ambition of Oz. 
vius and Antony, SAN, 

15. Albus ora pallor inficit,) The ordinary Reading is Ora pally 
albus inficit. The Difference is only in the Arrangement A f " 

ordy 
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Eyope IX, Ap MAECENATEM. 


UANDO repoſtum Cæcubum ad feſtas dapes, 
l Victore lætus Czſare, | 
Tecum ſub alta (fic Jovi gratum) domo, 


Beate Mzcenas, bibam, 
Sonante 


Before the general Battle of Actium, there were ſeveral ſmall a- 
gagements both by Sea and Land, between ſome Parties of both Ar- 
mies, in which the Troops of Octavius had always the Advantage, 
At laſt the two Fleets ſailed, and all the Forces prepared for a deci- 
ſive Action. Cleopatra, alarmed by the Danger, immediately fled, 
when Antony, meditating a ſecure Retreat, and abandoning to hi 
Generals the Glory and Hazard of the Battle, followed her, When 
this firſt Succeſs was known at Rome, Anxiety was inſtantly changed 
into Hope; Fortune ſeemed to have declared for Octavius, and 3 


Detail of complete Victory was every Hour expected, Horace e. 


1 


es, 


Fpod. 9. Tas Eros or Hon. 247 
Auſwer, from Madneſs riſe theſe Horrours dire ? 

Does angry Fate, or Guilt your Souls inſpire ? 

Silent they ſtand ; with ſtupid Wonder gaze, 

While the pale Cheek their inward Guilt betrays. 

'Tis ſo— The Fates have cruelly decreed, 

That Rome for ancient Fratricide muſt bleed; 

The Brother's Blood, which ſtain'd our riſing Walls, 
On his Deſcendants, loud, for Vengeance calls. 


Words, which however renders the Verſe more harmonious and 
elegant. It appears in three Manuſcripts, and has been received 
by all our later Editors, | 

17. Sic et.] After a pathetic Pauſe, Horace adheres to the two 
lat Cauſes he had mentioned. He therefore imputes the civil 
Wars to the Deſtinies, Acerba fata, and to the Death of Remus, 


Fraternæ necis ſcelus, as if the Deſtinies had condemned the Ro- 


mans to expiate the Fratricide of that Prince by deſtroying each 
other, This was looking a great Way back, that he might re- 
move the Ideas of the real Cauſe of the preſent Calamities. S4 N. 


* - 


— 


Epopzk IX. To MzcExNaAs. 


HEN ſhall we quaff, my Lord, the flowing Wine, 
Reſerv*d for pious Feaſts, and Joys divine ? 
Caſ.r with Conqueſt comes, and gracious Jove, 


Who gave that Conqueſt, ſhall our Joys approve : 
Then 


not be inſenſible to ſuch happy Preſages, and impatient to ſhew Lis 
Joy, he wrote inſtantly to Mzcenas, Wwho was then at Actium 
with Octavius, and who had commanded the Liburnian Fleet in 
that Action. The Turn of this Ode is natural; the Poetry ani- 
mated by the Sentiment, and the Sentiment varied by the Poetry. 
The Date of this Piece cannot be diſputed, ſince the Battle, which 
is the Subject of it, was fought on the 12th of September ow IT, 

: SAN. 


L. 4. 


248 Q. Horxarn Fracci Eryopon Lisgs, 
Sonante miſtum tibiis carmen lyra, 
Hac Dorium, illis Barbarum ? 
Ut nuper, actus cum freto Neptunius 
Dux fugit uſtis navibus, ; 
Minatus urbi vincla, quæ detraxerat 
Servis amicus perfidis, 
Romanus, (eheu ! poſteri negabit's) 
Emancipatus fœminæ 
Fert vallum & arma miles, & ſpadonibus 
Servire rugoſis poteſt : 
Interque ſigna turpe militaria 
Sol aſpicit conopeum. 


10 


13 
Ad 


Verſ. 5. Sonante miſtum.] This Paſſage hath its Difficulties, 
The principal conſiſts in knowing how two Inſtruments, which 
play in different Keys, can agree together in the ſame Concert, 
Mr. Dacier not only confeſſes his own Ignorance, but aſſures us, 
that ancient Muſic is entirely loſt, Mr, Sanadon thinks his Coun - 
tryman ſhould only have profeſſed his own Ignorance, and that he 
had not an Authority to anſwer for the Public, 

Let us firſt explain the Words, Carmen ſignifies an Air, ſince 
Horace muſt ſuppoſe a Symphony of Inſtruments. Miftum ſhews 
that the Lyre and the Flutes played together in Concert ; the Lyre 
in the Doric Key, the Flutes in the Phrygian or Barbarian ; and 
that in this manner they formed an agreeable Harmony, We can- 
not ſuppoſe, that theſe Inſtruments played the ſame Air upon dif- 
ferent Keys at the ſame time, for this could never produce Har- 
mony. It is ſufficient to explain our Poet, that they ſucceeded al - 
ternately to each other, which is not difficult to comprehend, 

Let us ſuppoſe an Air in which the leſſer Third paſſes on to the 
Greater. The Lyre may then play in the Tone of the leſſer Third; 
the Flutes may take the Tone cf the greater 'Third, and the Lyre 
ſhall end in returning to the leſſer Third. In this Suppoſition, al- 
though they play in different Keys, yet the Air is common to both 
Inſtruments, which is ſufficient to explain the milum carmen. 

If the Reader conſult an Edition of Ptolemy, publiſhed at Ox- 
ford in the Year 1682, he may find that our Half or leſſer Third 
agrees with the Doric Tone; and our full and greater Third with 
the Phrygian, Thus the Lyre and the Flutes may alternately play 
the ſame Air, and thus change and vary the Paſſions, A full — 
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Epod.g., Tur Eropts or Horace. 249 
Then bid the Breath of Harmony inſpire 
The Doric Flute, and wake the Phrygian Lyre ; 
As late when the Neptunian Youth, who ſpurn'd 
A mortal Birth, beheld his Navy burn'd, 
And fled affrighted through his Father's Waves, 
With his perfidious Hoſt ; his Hoſt of Slaves, 
Freed from thoſe Chains, with which his Rage deſign'd, 
Impious ! the free-born Sons of Rome to bind. 

The Roman Troops (Oh! be the Tale denied 
By future Times) enſlav'd to Woman's Pride, 
And to a wither'd Eunuch's Will ſevere 
Baſely ſubdued, the Toils of War could bear. 
Amidſt the Roman Eagles Sol ſurvey'd, 
O Shame! th' Egyptian Canopy diſplay'd ; 

en 


raiſes our Paſſions to their utmoſt Height of Pride or Pleaſure 
the half Tone, which is an imperfect Sound, checks theſe riſing 
Paſlions, and leaves a Languor of Grief, Sadneſs, or Deſpair, upon 
the Hearer. This ſeems to be Nature's Difference between Per- 
fection and Imperfection in Muſic, 

7. Ut noper.] Horace artfully mentions the Victory of Octa- 
vius, by which Sextus Pompeius was oppreſſed with the whole 
Weight of War in the Sicilian Sea, and was obliged to fly into 
Aſia, Tota mole belli in Siculo freto Juvenis of preſſus eff, En- 
flamed by his Succeſs in a former Engagement with the Fleet of 
Octavius, he perſuaded himſelf that he was the Son of Neptune, 
He put on an azure Robe, and offered 'Sacrifices to the God. 

10. Servis amicus perfidis.] Pompey received all the Slaves, who 
would enter into his Service, and the Deſertion was ſo great through 
Italy, that the Veſtals offered Sacrifices and Prayers to prevent the 
Continuance of it, | SAN. 

12. Emancipatus,] This compounded Word is ſtronger than the 
kmple mancipatus; thus emirari, for valde mrari; and in Virgil 
everberart, for valde werberari, Cleopatra had ſo perfectly ſub- 
dued Antony and his Soldiers, that he frequently followed her 
Chariot on Foot, while the Romans thought themſelves honoured 
by beirig - her Guards, and bearing on their Shields the Name of 
Cleopatra, NEC | Dac. SAN, 
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250 Q. HoraTii FLAC I Eropon Ligeg. 
Ad hoc frementes verterunt bis mille equos 
Galli, canentes Cæſarem; 
Hoſtiliumque navium portu latent 
Puppes ſiniſtrorſum cite. | 29 
Is triumphe; tu moraris aureos 
Currus, & intactas boves. : 
Is triumphe ; nec Jugurthino parem 
Bello reportalli ducem ; 
Neque Africanum, cui ſuper Carthaginem 2 
Virtus ſepulchrum condidit, 
Terri marique victus hoſtis, Punico 
Lugubre mutavit ſagum: 
Aut ille centum nobilem Cretam utbibus 
Ventis iturus non ſais, | 0 
| Exercitatas 


17. Ad boc.] Enraged at ſuch a Sight. Galli frementes ad lee 
ſpectaculum. Amyntas, King of the Gallogræci, quitted the Party 
of Antony, and went over to Oftavius, Rex Amyntas maximo & 
precipiti periculo tranſmiſit ad Cæ ſarem. VELL. Therefore Mr, 
Sanadon thinks, that theſe are the People whom the Poet calls 
Galli, ſince the Gauls, properly ſo named, are never mentioned 
by any Hiſtorian, in the Battle of Actium. Titus Livius oftener 
calls this Nation Galli, than Gallegreci, 

The old Commentator prettily remarks, that to make the Ro- 
mans more infamous, the Poet ſays, Even the Gauls diſdained to 
ſerve under the Command of a Woman and her Eunuchs. 

19. Heſtiliumgue navium.] There is indeed ſome Perplexity in 
the 'Text, but not leſs in the Explications of our Interpreters, Let 
us range the Sentence: Puppes boſtilium navium cite finiſtrorſum 
latent in portu. By Puppes we may ſimply underſtand heſtiles na- 
ves, and cite may ſignify mote or actæ, from the verb c:co, Be- 
fore the general Engagement, and even at the Beginning of it, ſe- 
veral Troops by Sea and Land went over to the Party of Czar, 
Horace ſpeaks of this double Deſertion in theſe two Diſtichs. The 
Fleets were in the Gulph of Ambraſia; that of Antony on the 
Right Hand along the Southern Coaſt, that ef Octavius on the 
Lett, along the North Shore, On this Situation depends the ſe- 
cond Diſtich. The Veſſels, which abandoned Antony, had na 
other Courſe to ſteer into the Ports poſſeſſed by Octavius, but from 
the Right-ſide of the Gulph to the Left, 
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Epod. 9. Tur Eros or Horace. 251 
When twice a thouſand Gauls aloud proclaim, 
Indignant at the Sight, great Cæſar's Name, 
And a brave Fleet, by jult Reſentment led, 
Turn'd their broad Prows, and to our Havens fled. 
Come, God of Triumphs, bring the golden Car, 
The untam'd Heifers, and the Spoils of War, 
For He, whoſe Virtue rais'd his awful Tomb 
O'er ruin'd Carthage, ne'er return'd to Rome 
$9 great and glorious, nor could Lybia's Field 
To Thee, O Triumph, ſuch a Leader yield. 
Purſued by Land and Sea,.the vanquiſh'd Foe 
Hath chang'd his Purple for the Garb of Woe ; 
With Winds, no more his o, n; with ſhatter'd Fleet, 
He ſeeks the far-fam'd hundred Towns of Crete; 
To 


The Poet aſeribes theſe Deſertions to the Conduct cf Cleopatra, 
who was not aſhamed to diſplay her Luxury, even in the midſt of a 
Camp, His whole Indignation falls upon this Princeſs, nor does 
he ſay any thing, that can be perſonally applied to Antony, Be 
only deſcribes him in general by calling him the Roman Soldier, and 
the conquered Enemy, Romanus miles, wictus boſtis, SAN, 

21. 16 triumphe.] Horace addreſſes his Prayers to Triumph, as 
to a God, and upon the News of Antony's and Cleopatra's Flight, 
vithout waiting for the Decree of the Senate, he declares that 
Octavius had deſerved the Hinours of a Triumph, SAN, 

25. Africanum] Appears in ſeveral Manuſcripts and ancient E- 
ditions, and has been received by all later Editors. The Commen- 
tators are divided in their Judgment, and indeed with very ſpecious 
Arguments on both Sides, whether Horace intended the great 
Scipio, or his adopted Grandſon Scipio AEmilianus, who ruined 
Carthage, Torrentius and Mr. Dacier think, that the Poet had 
in view a remarkable Circumſtance in the firſt Seipio*'s Hiſtory, 
Having defeated Hannibal, he was baniſhed by the Ingratitude of 
his Country to Linternum, where he died and was buried without 
Pomp or Ceremony by his Wife. His Virtue, ſays Horace, erected 
a more magnificent Tomb to him in Carthage, Which he had ſub- 
dued, than the Romans could have raiſed to preſerve his Memory, 


ii they had been leſs unjuſt and ungrate ful. 
L 6 33. Capas 


2:2 Q. HoraTi Fracci Eryovon Ling, 


Exercitatas aut petit Syrtes Noto, 
Aut fertur incerto mari. 
Capaciores affer huc, puer, ſcyphos, 
Et Chia vina aut Leſbia 
Vel, quod fluentem nauſeam coerceat, 3; 
Metire nobis Cæcubum. 
Curam metumque Cæſaris rerum juvat 
Dulci Lyæo ſolvere. 


33. Capaciores affer ſcypbos.] Our Poet's Joy was too lively to 
wait the Return of Mæcenas. He celebrates the Victory of Octa- 
vius the Moment he receives the News, and he thinks his Appre- 

henfions 


_— 
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EpopEk X. In Maxvium. 


ALA ſoluta navis exit alite 
Ferens olentem M zvium. 

Ut horridis utrumque verberes latus, 
Auſter, memento fluctibus: 

Niger rudentes Eurus, inverſo mari, * 
Fratoſque remos differat : 

Inſurgat Aquilo, quantus altis montibus 
Frangit trementes ilices; 


Nec ſidus atra nocte amicum appareat, 
Qua triſtis Orion cadit; 


Quietiore 


Mzvius appears to, be one of the Perſons, who are brought upon 
the Stage of the World by Nature to be the Sport of —— The 
two greateſt Poets of the Auguſtan Age have handed him down to 
lateſt Poſterity ; but ſurely ſuch an Immorality is far leſs valuable 
than perfect Oblivion. His Name has paſſed into a Proverb, which 
joins, in one Idea, a wretched Verſificater, and a $loven, It does 

not 


[ 


FEpod. 10. Tur Eropks or Horace. 253 
To tempeſt-beaten Lybia ſpeeds his Way, 
Or drives a Vagrant through th* uncertain Sea, 
Boy, bring us larger Bowls, and fill them round 
Wi:h Chian, or the Leſbian Vintage crown'd, 
Or rich Cæcubian, which may beſt reſtrain 
Theſe ſickening Qualms, and fortify the Brain. 
Th' inſpiring Juice ſhall the gay Banquet warm, 
Nor Cæſar's Danger ſhall our Fears alarm. 


henfions for the Safety of that Prince ought to ceaſe, becauſe it 
was not known at Rome that he intended to complete his Con- 
queſt by purſuing Antony, and expoſing h.mſelf to new Dangers, 

Dac, 
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Eropz X. To Mazvivs. 


HEN filthy Mzevius hoifts the ſpreading Sail, 
Each luckleſs Omen ſhall prevail. 
Ye Southern Winds invert the foamy Tides, 
And bang his labouring Veſſel's Sides; 
Let Eurus rouſe the Main with blackening Roar, 
. Crack every Cable, every Oar. 
J May Northern Storms riſe dreadful o'er the Floods, 
As when they break the Mountain- Woods, 
And while Orion ſets in watry Light, 
Let not a Star ſhine through the Night, 
May ſt 


- not appear in what Manner he had offended Virgil and Horace 

probably by preſuming to think himſelf their Equal ; or perhaps 

by writing Verſes againſt them, 5 SAN. 

Verſ. 4. Auſter.] It is remarkable that Horace mentions thoſe 

Winds alone, which were contrary to the Voyage of this unfor- 

tunate Rhymer, He even makes a Difference between _ _w_ 
c 


254 Q Horari Fracci Eropon LIBER. 
Quietiore nec feratur æquore 
Quam Graia victorum manus z 
Quum Pallas ulta vertit iram ab Ilio 
In impiam Ajacis ratem. 
O quantus inſtat navitis ſudor tuis, 1; 
Tibique pallor luteus, 
Et illa non virilis ejulatio, 
Preces & averſum ad Jovem ; 
Ionius udo quum temugiens ſinus 
Noto carinam ruperit ! 29 
Opima quod fi præda curvo litore 
PorreQa mergos juveris 3 
Libidinoſus immolabitur caper, 


Et agna tempeſtatibus. 
| Epobk 


addreſſes himſelf particularly to the South, for its Power over 
thoſe Seas, eſpecially the Entrance into the Gulf of Venice. The 
Weſt Wind could not juſtly be mentioned, ſince it mult have been 
favourable to his Voyage, SAN, 

13. Quum Pallas, | The Goddeſs might have inſtantly revenged 
this Affront, but the Inſult Spretæ injuria forme offered to her by 
Paris, was nearer to her Heart, and Ajax was ſuffered to depart in 
Safety, while She was burning Troy. Thus our Poet, ſays Mr, 
Pacier, would inſinuate, that when Beauty and Chaſtity are e- 
qually offended, Beauty always demands the firſt Reparation, 

15. O guantus infiat. | Horace is not contented with leading 
Mzvius with Imprecations, but promiſes himſelf they ſhall 
take Effect. He already beholds him ſtruggling againſt the Tem- 
peſt, and ſurrounded by the Terrours of Death. His Vengeance 
is not ſatisfied even here, but extends to the Carcaſs of this Un- 
fortunate, Surely this were too violent againſt a Man only for 
being a Sloven, Sax. 

18. Preces & averſum.] Horace does not ſay, that Prayers to 
the Gods are Inſtances of our Cowardice in Time of Danger; but 
pleaſantly repreſents Mævius uſeleſsly addreſſing his Vows to Ju- 
piter, who diſdains to hear him, The Indignation of this God 
neceſſarily ſuppoſes that Mavius was guilty of ſome __ 

Imées, 
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Mayſt Thou no kinder Winds, O Mævius, meet, 
Than the victorious Grecian Fleet, 

When Pallas turn'd her Rage from ruin'd Troy, 
The impious Ajax to deſtroy. 

With Streams of Sweat the toiling Sailor glows, 
Thy Face a muddy Paleneſs ſhows, 

Nor ſhall thy vile unmanly Wailings move 
The Picy of avenging Jove : 

While watry Winds the bellowing Ocean ſhake, 
I ſee thy luckleſs Veſſel break, 

But if thy Carcaſs reach the winding Shore, 
And Birds the pamper'd Prey devour, 

A Lamb and luſtful Goat ſhall thank the Storm, 
And I the Sacrifice perform. 

| Erope 


Crimes, for his Novenly Eilthineſs alone could not juſtly occaſion: 
his Shipwreck, SAN. 

21. Otima prada.) We may conclude from this Expreſſion 
that Mwzvias was exceſſively fat, which muſt have rendered all bad 
Scents about him more inſupportable, Perhaps the Poet alludes 
to Victims fattened for Sacrifice, Torn, 

23. Immelabitur caper. ] Sacrifices were offered to Tempeſts to 
turn away their Rage, or to make them ceaſe ; but Horace pro- 
miles a Victim to them to increaſe their Violence againſt this un- 
fortunate Mævius. He makes the firſt Vows, that their God. 
ſhips might remember they were in Honour engaged to him, and 
ovght not to liſten to the Cries of Mævius in his Diftreſs, A 
Goat was not uſually ſacrificed to Tempeſts, but our Poet ſeems 
to chuſe it, becauſe it has of all Animals the moſt offenfive Rank 
neſs of Smell, as Mævius had of all Mankind ſome natural Scents 
moſt diſagreeable. Perhaps by the Epithet {6b:dinoſus Horace in- 
tended the Debauches of Mævius, which might have contributed 
to this Naſtineſs of his Perſon. - MARCIL1Us, 

Et agna.] The Greeks ſacrificed a black male Lamb to the 
Tempeſts, whom they worſhipped as Gods; the Romans offered. 
tem a black Ewe, as to Goddeſſes, Tempeſtates, 
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Eropk XI. Ap PeTTiUn, 


ET TI, nihil me, ſicut antea, juvat 
Scribere verſiculos, amore perculſum gravi; 

Amore, qui me, præter omnes, expetit 

Mollibus in pueris, aut in puellis urere, 
Hic tertius December, ex quo dilliti ; 

Inachia furere, ſilvis honorem decutit. 
Heu! me, per Uibem (nam pudet tanti mali) 

Fabula quanta fui! Conviviorum ut pœnitet, 
In queis amantem & languor & ſilentium 

Arguit, & latere petitus imo ſpiritus! 10 
Contrane lucrum nil valere candidum 

Pauperis ingenium ! querebar, applorans tibi, 
Simul calentis inverecundus Deus 

Fervidiore mero arcana promorat loco. 
Quod fi meis inæſtuet precordiis I; 

Libera bilis, ut hæc ingrata ventis dividat 
Fomenta, vulnus nil malum levantia ; 

Deſinet imparibus certare ſummotus pudor. 


Ut 


Horace in this Ode complaixs that Advice of Friends, Pride of 
Reſentment, and all Regard for public Reputation, are uſeleſs in 
Matters of Love; for as ſoon as he has difengaged Himſelf from 
one Intrigue, he enters into another, From hence he pleaſantly 
recounts the Story of his Paſſion for Inachia, the Beauties of 
which Scaliger could little have underſtood, ſince he hardily, pto- 
nounces it rude, diſagrecable, and unworthy of being read. Dac, 

Lambinus firſt divided the ſecond Verſes of this Ode, upon Au- 
thority of ſome Manuſcripts 3 but Doctor Bentley has largely 
proved, that ſuch a Diviſion not only contradifts all ancient 
Writers upon the Meaſures of Lyric Verſes, but aſſures us, that 
it is not found in the beſt Manuſcripts, = 
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Eyope XI. To PETTIVs. 


NC E cruel Love, O Pettius, pierc'd my Heart, 
How have I loſt my once- lov'd Lyric Art? 
Thrice have the Woods their teafy Honour mourn'd, 
Since for Inachia's Beauties Horace burn'd. 
How was I then (for I confeſs my Shame) 
Of every idle Tale the laughing Theme ? 
Ch! that I ne'er had known the jovial Feaſt, 
Where the deep Sigh, that rends the labouring Breaſt, 
Where Languor, and a gentle Silence ſhows, 
To every curious Eye, the Lover's Woes. 
Pettius, how often o'er the flowing Bowl, 
When the gay Liquor warm'd my opening Soul, 
When Bacchus, jovial God, no more reſtrain'd 
The modeſt Secret, how have I complain'd, 
That wealthy Blockheads, in a Female's Eyes, 
From a poor Poet's Genius bear the Prize ? 
But it a generous Rage my Breaſt ſhould warm, 


I iwore----no vain Amuſements c'er ſhall charm 1 
| * 


Verſ. 13. Inverecundus Bows] This Paſſage hath been explain- 
mn Lt in the twenty-ſeventh Ode of the firſt Book. 


16. Ingrata fomenta.] Horace calls Tears, Complaints, Sighs, 
end Silence Fomenta, ſince they really encourage our Paſſions and 


"”- give them new Force. 

* 18. Inparibus certare.] Pudor ſummotus dęſi net certare for ita 
. ſmmevebitur ut deſinat. The firſt Reflection made by a Man of 
za Spirit, who has been ill- treated by his Miſtreſs is, that it is only 
* ot diſhonourable to yield her to an unworthy Rival, but that it 
—— would be ſhameful to diſpute the Poſſeſſion of her. Horace means 
5) WM fare thoſe Rivals, who carry away the Prize of Beauty by 
zent Bl the Power of Gold, Dac, 
that 19. Layda- 
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Ut hæc ſeverus te palam laudaveram, | * 
Juſſus abire domum, ferebar incerto pede 20 Tt 
Ad non amicos, heu ! mihi poſtes, & hea ! » 
Limina dura; quibus lumbos & infregi latus. N 
Nunc, gloriantis quamlibet mulierculam * 
Vincere mollitie, amor Lyciſci me tenet ; * 
Unde expedire non amicorum queant 25 * 
Libera conſilia, nec contumeliæ graves; ta 
Sed alius ardor, aut puellz candidz, \ 
. . Ar 

Aut teretis pueri, longam renodantis comam. 
19. Laudaveram.] This Verb in good Authors often: ſignifies t — 


ſpeak, 


nn. 
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Eropz XIII. Ap Amicun. 


ORRIDA tempeſtas cœlum contraxit ; & imbte 
Niveſque deducunt Jovem : 0 


Nanc mare, nunc ſylüæ 0 

© #9 * . . nt 

Threicio Aquilone ſonant. Rapiamus, amice, - 

Occaſionem de die; n. 

Dumque virent genua, H. 

Et decet, obducta ſolvatur fronte ſenectus, | 

" Le 

One of our Poet's Friends had probably received ſome bad Nei N 

in which his Fortune was deeply intereſted, Horace employs MB Ie. 
Muſe to comfort, and adviſe him, in the Spirit of Ep.curean Phi. 

loſophy, to ſweeten his Cares with Muſic, Wine and a Comps: Let 

nion. To give a greater Authority to his Moral, he takes it from Yo 
the Mouth of Chiron, who utters his Maxims to young Achille 
with as awful an Air, as if he were pronouncing the Oracles d 
Wiſdom. This Turn is pleaſant, ingenious, well choſen, ar 

artfully conducted. Perhaps, the graveſt Precepts of the Stoic \ 

School cayld not have been more happily employed, + _ dE 
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My aching Wounds. Ye vagrant Winds receive 
The Sighs, that ſooth the Pains they ſhould relieve 3 
{ere ſhall my Shame of being conquer'd end, 
Nor with ſuch Rivals will T more contend. 
When thus, with ſolemn Air, I vaunting ſaid, 
Inſpir'd by thy Advice I homeward ſped, 
Pur ah! my Feet in wonted Wandering ſtray, 
and to no friendly Doors my Steps betray, 
There I forgot my Vows, forget my Pride, 
And at her Threſhold lay my tortur'd Side. 


ſpealk, to declare. We may alſo underſtand it here, Nen lo- 
race bad applauded bimſelf for this gallant Reſolution, Cauqy 


— — — — 
— — — AI — 
— 


— 


Erop E XIII. Toa Fa iur. 


EE what horrid Tempeſts riſe, 
And contract the clouded Skies 
Snows and Showers fill the Air, 
And bring down the Atmoſphere. 
Hark! what Tempeſts ſweep the Floods ! 
How they ſhake the ratling Woods ! 
Let us, while its in our Power, 
Let us ſeize the fleeting Hour ; 
While our Cheeks are freſh and gay, 
Let us drive old Age away, 
Let us ſmooth its gather'd Brows, 
Youth its Hour of Mirth allows, 


Bring 


Verſ, 1. Cælum contraxit.] When the Clouds are collected, the 
Sky ſeems contraſted, When they diſperſe, it appears open and 
expanded, Such is the Force of the Verb contrabere, Dac. 

7. Obdufta ſolvatur fronte ſenectus.] The Poet ſays, Senect᷑ us, 

| 2 


- - pe 
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Tu vina Torquato move Br 
Conſule preſſa meo. Nich 
Cætera mitte loqui. Deus hæc fortaſſe benign ic Prith 
Reducet in ſedem vice. Tot 
Nunc & Achæmenio And. 
Perfundi nardo juvat, & fide Cyllenea The' 
Levare duris pectora | Let | 
Solicitudinibus : I; Laſt 
Nobilis ut grandi cecinit Centaurus alumno 3 Wh 
Invite mortalis, Dea Shall 
Nate puer Thetide, | T 
Te manet Aſſaraci tellus, quam frigida parvi Th: 
Findunt Scamandri Alumina, | 20 Mat 
Lubricus & Simois : | Prou 
Unde tibi reditum curto ſubtemine Parcæ Vet 
Rupere; nec mater domum Whi 
Cærula te revehet. And 
Illic omne malum vino cantuque levato, Nou. 
Deformis ægrimoniæ ac Deſt 
Dulcibus alloquiis, onal 
Eropt: lde 
Sha! 


gue eft obdufta fronte, ſelvatur, inſtead of frons obdua, qualis d vor 
ſeneAutis, ſolvatur, Thus frons obducta ſigniſies triſtitia, and fol wat 
watur means amandetur, They, who are converſant in the Lan- 4 
guage of Poets, know that ſuch Tranſpoſitions are familiar t9 
them. ; SAR. 

10. Cætera. ] Every Thing, that does not encourage Good-hu- 
mour, every Thing, that can diſturb our Pleaſures. BoxD, 

Deus hec fortaſſe.] This God, in the Religion of Epicu- 
reans, was Fortune ; but in Stoical Principles, the firſt Mover 
and Maſter of the Univerſe, which he rules and conduQts by his 
Providence, Tonks. 

22. Cu to.] This Correction, which only changes a ſingle Let- 
ter, is, in Mr. Sanadon's Opinion, one of the happieſt, that the 
Criticiſm of Doctor Bentley hath produced. The uſual Reading 
certo ſubtamine is hardly to be underſtood, and ambiguous, if not 
vicious, in the Conſtruction. If the Fates had granted Achilles 
an happy Return, Horace might equally bave ſaid Parcæ tibi _ 
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Bring us down the mellow'd Wine, 
Rich in Years, that equal mine; 
Prithee talk no more of Sorrow, 
To the Gods belong To-morrow, 
and, perhaps, with gracious Power, 
They may change the gloomy Hour. 
Let the richeſt Eſſence ſhed 
era Odours on your Head, 
ile the ſoft Cyllenian Lyre 
Shall your labouring Breaſt inſpire, 
To his Pupil, brave and young, 
Thus the noble Centaur ſung ; 
Matchleſs Mortal! though 'tis thine, 
Proud to boaſt a Birth divine, 
Yet the Banks, with cooling Waves 
Which the ſmooth Scamander laves; 
And where Simois with Pride 
Rougher rolls his rapid Tide, 
Deſtin'd by unerring Fate, 
Shall he Sea born Hero wait. 
There the Siſters, fated Boy, 
Shall thy Thread of Life deſtroy, 
Nor hall azure Thetis more 
n- aft Thee to thy natal Shore; 
o rden let Joy and Mirth be thine, 
Mirchful Songs, and joyous Wine, 
did with Converſe blithe and gay, 
nve all gloomy Cares away. 


yy n daxcre certo ſubtemine, This Epithet is therefore too general; 
the des it well agree with rupere. But in ſaying, Parcæ tibi re- 


'um rupere curto ſubtemine, his Phraſe is clear from all Perplexi- 
and his Thought perfectly open. Heinfius obſerves, in his 
des upon Ovid, that the Copyiſts frequently quarrel with the 
Vg curtus, which they ſometimes change into curvus, and 
UUMES into cerv-i. 2 
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OX erat, & cœlo fulgebat Luna ſereno ( 

Inter minora ſidera, 10 

Quum tu magnorum numen læſura Deorum (L 
In verba jurabas mea, : A 
Ar&ius atque edera procera aſtringitur ilex, Ky 
Lentis adhzrens brachiis ; W 
Dum pecori lupus, & nautis infeſtus Orion W 
Turbaret hibernum mare, W. 
Intonſoſque agitaret Apollinis aura capillos, Th 
Fore hunc amorem mutuum. 10 

O dolitura mea multùm virtute, Neæra: Gay 
Nam ſi quid in Flacco viri eſt, Of 
Non feret aſſiduas potiori te dare noctes; bi 
Et quæret iratus parem: But 

Nec ſemel offenſæ cedet conſtantia formæ, TY Mp 


Si certus intrarit dolor. 
At 


This Ode hath a Simplicity, which perhaps made it appear little 
valuable to the Interpreters; for whatever is moſt natural is leaſt 
ſtriking in Works of this Kind, However, we ſhall find this 
Poem full of Paſſion, and warm Expreſſions of Nature, that 
really ſpeak the Language of the Heart. Dac, 

Verlſ. 1. Nox aps. A Lover loves to be very circumſtantial 
vpon all Occaſions, which he remembers with Pleaſure, Yet Ho- 
race does not, for this Reaſon alone, recount theſe little Particu- 
larities, He would raiſe the Confuſion of Nezra, by bidding her 
recolle&, that the Night and the Moon were Witneſſes of thoſe 
Vows, which She was determined to violate, even while She was 
making them. Deorum numen l@ſura, Dac, 

7. Dum pecori lupus. | This was probably the Form of the Oath, 
which Horace dictated to Neæra, and by which he would infinuate 
that Earth, Air and Skies ſhould be Avengers of her Perjury, 
as they were Witneſſes of her Oath. Tonk. 


15. Semd 
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Syn was the Night, the Face of Heaven ſerene, 
Bright ſhone the Moon amidſt her ſtarry Train, 
When round my Neck as Curls the Tendri- Vine 
(Looſe are its Curlings, if compar'd to thine) 
"Twas then, inſulting every heavenly Power, 
That, as I dictated, You boldly ſwore ; 
While the gaunt Wolf purſues the trembling Sheep; 
While fierce Orion harrows up the Deep ; 
While Phœbus' Locks float wanton in the Wind, 
Thus ſhall Neæra prove, thus ever kind, 
Put, if with aught of Man was Horace born, 
Severely ſhalt Thou feel his honeſt Scorn, 
Nor ſhall He tamely bear the bold Delight, 
Wich which his Rival riots out the Nizht, 
But in his Anger ſeek ſome kinder Dame, 
Warm with the Raptures of a mutual Flame, 


Nor 


15. Semel offenſe.] The ancient Commentator juſtly remarks, 
that this Epithet offenſe is a paſſive, with an active Signification. 
0f-nja forma therefore ſignifies Forma, gue me offendit. 

16. Sr certus intrarit dolor.) When Horace writes, Si certus 
intrarit dolor, he does not mean intrarit me, for the conditional Si 
would deſtroy the following, Er quæret iratus parem. Nor does 
he deſign to ſoften his Menaces againſt his Miſtreſs, but continues 
to threaten her, that not all her Beauty ſhall be able to vanquiſh 
tis Reſentments, even though ſhe ſhould be really concerned for 
taving offended him. Si is uſed for etiamſi, and te muſt be under- 
ood, etiamſi certus dolor intrarit te, We are obliged for this Ex- 
Panation of the Paſſage to Monſieur Chevreau, 


21. Nee 
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At tu, quicunque es felicior, atque meo nunc 
Superbus inced is malo; 
Sis pecore & multa dives tellure licebit, 
Tibique Pactolus fluat, 20 
Nec te Pythagoræ fallant arcana renati, 
Formaque vincas Nirea ; 
Eheu ! tranſlatos alio mcerebis amores : 
Aſt ego viciſſim riſero. 


21. Nec te Fythagoræ.] Horace may mean natural Philoſophy, 
of which Pythagoras was non ſordidus auctor; or particularly his 
Doctrine of the Metempſycoſis, from whence he calls him renate, 

a 22. Ferna. 


— * 


[1 


Erore XVI. Ap Romanos, 


LTE RA jam teritur bellis civilibus ætas, 
Suis & ipſa Roma viribus ruit. 
Quam neque finitimi valuerunt perdere Marſi, 
Minacis aut Etruſca Porſenæ manus ; 


E nula 


The Republic had been engaged in civil Wars almofi ſixty 
Years, and the Quarrel between Octavius and Antony threatened 
her with a general Diſſolution. Rome, the Centre of Empire, was 
divided between the two Chiefs; the Adriatic was covered with 
more than ſeven hundred Veſlels; a Battle was expected, and that 
Battle was to decide the Fate of the Univerſe, So intereſting an 
Event ingroſſed the Minds of all Mankind, An Incertitude of 
the Succeſs alarmed them, and a Remembrance of the preceding 
Wars collected into one Point of View all the Horrours, which 
they had produced, | 

Horace, amidſt theſe Scenes of Terrour, compoſed this Ode, in 
which he propoſes to the Romans a Deſertion of their Country, 
and a Retreat into the fortunate Iſlands, where the Gods promiſed 
them a Life more peaceful and happy. 

This Piece, in the Opinion of Mr. Sanadon, appears to be the 


Work of a great Poet, whether we confider it with gary to the 
ircum · 
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Nor ſhall thy Rage, thy Grief, or angry Charms 
Recall the Lover to thy faithleſs Arms, 

and Thou, who-e'er Thou art, who joy to ſhine, 
bound as Thou art, in Spoils, which once were mine, 
Though wide thy Land extends, and large thy Fold, 
Though Rivers roll for Thee their pureſt Gold, 
Though Nature's Wiſdom in her Works were thine, 
And Beauties of the human Face divine, 

Yet ſoon thy Pride her wandering Love ſhall mourn, 
While I ſhall laugh, exulting in my Turn, 


22. Formaque wincas Nirea.] Our Poet reckons three Things 
extremely neceſſary in Affairs of Love; Wit, Beauty, and Riches. 
A Perſon as handſome as Nireus muſt have been a dangerous Ri- 
val to Horace, who certainly was not very comely. Dac. 


EyopeE XVI. Ts the Romans. 


N endleſs, civil War, th' imperial State 

By her own Strength precipitates her Fate. 
What nelghbouring Nations, fiercely leagu'd in Arms, 
What Porſena, with inſolent Alarms 


Threatening 


Circumſtances in which it was compoſed, or the Manner in which 
tis conducted. Mr. le Fevre thinks it a Performance of a young 
Poet, and Scaliger calls it an impertinent, ridiculous, impudent 
Attempt of perſuading three hundred thouſand Romans to quit 
their Country. | 

Verſ. 1. Bellis civilibus.] The civil Wars between Marius and 
Sy!1a, which began in 666, were never perfectly extinguiſhed un- 
til the Death of Antony, 724. Horace therefore ſays, that this 


was the ſecond Age of thoſe Wars, becauſe they had commenced 
* in the preceding Century. 


ed Auguſtus did not love to hear theſe Wars called civil Wars 

but Horace gives them their univerſal and real Name ; nor did he 
he think himſeif obliged to preſerve ſo much Delicacy to a Perſon, 
he VoL, II, M 


whoſe 
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/Emula nec virtus Capuz, nec Spartacus acer, : 
Noviſque rebus infidelis Allobrox ; 

Nec fera czrulea domuit Germania pube, 
Parentibuſque abominatus Annibal, 

Impia perdemus devoti ſanguinis ztas ? 
Feriſque rurſus occupabitur ſolum ? 19 

Barbarus heu ! cineres inſiſtet victor, & urbem 
Eques ſonante verberabit ungula ? 

Quæque carent ventis & ſolibus oſſa Quirini, 
(Nefas videre) diſſipabit inſolens? 

Forte, (quod expediat) communiter aut melior pars, 1; 
Malis carere quzritis laboribus. 

Nulla fit hac potior ſententia (Phocæorum 
Velut profugit execrata civitas; | 

Apgros atque lares patrios, habitandaque fana 
Apris reliquit & rapacibus lupis) 2 

Ire pedes quocunque ferent, quocunque per undas 
Notus vocabit, aut protervus Africus. 


Sic placet ? an melius quis habet ſuadere? Secundi 8 
Ratem occupare quid moramur alite ? : 
Sed juremus in hæc: ſimul imis ſaxa renarint 25 \ 
Vadis levata, nec redire ſit nefas; 6 
Neu converſa domum pigeat dare lintea, quando | 
e ; () 

Padus Matina laverit cacumina z | 

In 

\\ 
whoſe Succeſs was yet doubtful 3 who was abſent, and who had B 


not Leiſure to attend to ſuch a Minuteneſs, Crug, Sax. R 
6. Infidelis Allobrox.] The Commentators, in general, here un- 

derſtand the Germans, but Mr.Dacier confeſſes, that the Character 

better agrees with the Gauliſh Nation, who were ever inconſtant, 

faithleſs, and Lovers of Change. 


15. Ned expediat.] Ruod profit ; quod bene wertat, were Forms UG 


of Law, and uſed in Conſultations. The Reading guid expediat A 
has thrown our Interpreters into inexplicable Perplexities. Rut- 6 
gerſius, by the Change of a ſingle Letter, has let in Light upen v 
the Paſſage, by which we can diſcover its true Meaning. - 
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Threatening her Tyrant Monarch to reſtore ; 
What Spartacus, and Capua's rival Power; 
What Gaul, tumultuous and devoid of Truth, 
And fierce Germania, with her blue- eyed Youth ; 
What Hannibal, on whoſe accurſed Head 
Our Sires their deepeſt Imprecations ſhed, 
In vain attempted to her awful State, 
Shall we, a Blood-devoted Race, compleat ? 
Again ſhall ſavage Beaſts theſe Hills poſſeſs ? 
And fell Barbarians, wanton with Succeſs, 
Scatter our City's flaming Ruins wide, 
Or through her Streets in vengeful Triumph ride, 
And her great Founder's hallow'd Aſhes ſpurn, 
That ſleep uninjur'd in their ſacred Urn? 

But ſome, perhaps, to ſhun the riſing Shame 
(Which Heaven approve) would try ſome happier 

Scheme. 

As the Phoczans oft for Freedom bled, 
At length, with imprecated Curſes, fled, 
And left to Boars and Wolves the ſacred Fane, 
And all their Houſhold Gods, ador'd in vain, 
So let us fly, as far as Earth extends, 
Or where the vagrant Wind our Voyage bends. 

Shall this, or ſhall ſome better Scheme prevail ? 
Why do we ſtop to hoiſt the willing Sail? 
But let us ſwear, when floating Rocks ſhall gain, 
Rais'd from the Deep, the Surface of the Main ; 

| | When 


18. Execrata.] The Phocæans, being beſieged by Harpagus, 
General of the Perſians, demanded one Day's 'Truce to deliberate 
upon the Propoſitions he had ſent to them, and defired, that he 
would draw off his Army from their Walls. As ſoon as Harpagus 
had conſented, they carried their moſt valuable Effects, their 
Wives and Children aboard their Ships. Then throwing a Maſs 
& glowing Iron into the Sea, ow bound themſelves by Oath never 

2 to 
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In mare ſeu celſus procurrerit Apenninus; 
Novaque monſtra junxerit libidine 30 

Mirus amor; juvet ut tigres ſubſidere cervis, 
Adulteretur & columba miliio 

Credula nec ravos timeant armenta leones, 
Ametque ſalſa levis hircus æquora. 

Hæc, & quæ poterunt reditus abſcindere dulces, 
Eamus omnis execrata civitas; 

Aut pars indocili melior grege: mollis & exſpes 
Inominata perprimant cubilia. 

Vos, quibus eſt virtus, muliebrem tollite luctum, 
Etruſca præter & volate litora. 40 

Nos manet Oceanus circumvagus; arva, beata 
Petamus arva, divites & inſulas; 


23 
Wa 


Reddit 


to return to their Country until that Maſs ſhould riſe to the Sur. 
face of the Water. From hence a Grecian Proverb, A, long a: 
the Phocean Maſs of Iron ſhall continue at the Bottom of the Ocean, 
Their Story is told by Herodotus and Strabo. 

31. Juvet ut tigres.] Mr, Dacier not injudiciouſly remarks, that 
if there be any Characters of a young Poet in this Ode, they ap- 
pear in the Number of Impoſſibilities, which are collected here. 
When we write upon ſo melancholy a Subject as this, or on a Pro- 
ject ſo difficult of Execution, we ſhovld not thus indulge our Wit 
in wandering through all Nature for Images and Compariſons, It 
this Liberty were allowed to us, yet we ought to conceal it ; for 2 
real Grief would expreſs itſelf in another Manner. Horace ſhould 
have unitated the Phoczans, who, throwing their Maſs of Iron 
into the Sea, ſwore never to return until it ſhould float again. 
Tney departed immediately, nor amuſed themſelves in finding 
other Impoſſibilities, or forming other Images. 

33. Raves, ] Four Manuſcripts: have preſerved this Reading, 
which our late Editors have received inſtead of flawos, or ſ#v%, 
that appear in common Editions, 

35» Reditus dulces.] So powerful is the Love of our Country, 
that no Vows and Imprecations can be too ſtrong to engage us 
never to return, Perhaps, the Poet had the Example of the Pho- 
cæans in View, the greater Part of whom, touched with Compaſ- 
ſion for their City, violated all their Oaths, and returned to their 
Country, I - 


41, Nt 
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When lowly Po the Mountain-Summit laves, 
And Apennine ſhall plunge beneath the Waves; 
When Nature's Monſters meet in ſtrange Delight, 
And the fell Tygreſs ſhall with Stags unite; 
When the fierce Kite ſhall wooe the willing Dove, 
And win the Wanton with adulterous Love ; 
Vhen Herds on brindled Lions fearleſs gaze, 
and the ſmooth Goat exults in briny Seas, 
Then, and then only, to the tempting Gale, 
To ſpread repentant the returning Sail, 

But to cut off our Hopes; thoſe Hopes that charm 
Our Fondneſs home, let Us with Curſes arm 
Theſe high Reſolves. Thus let the Brave and Wiſe, 
Whoſe Souls above th' indocile Vulgar riſe ; 
And let the Croud, who dare not hope Succeſs, 
Inglorious, theſe ill-omen'd Seats poſſeſs, 

Bat Ye, whom Virtue warms, indulge no more 
Theſe female Plaints, but quit this fated Shore; 
For Earth - ſurrounding Sea our Flight awaits, 
Olfcring its bliſsful Iles, and happy Seats, 

Where 


41. Nes manct.] Theſe Lines will bear a different Interpreta- 

tion according to the Pointing. Almoſt all our Editions place a 
top after circumvagus arva; but this Epithet ſeems to preſent 

an Idea too vaſt to be confined to any particular Sea, which might 
encircle theſe bliſsful Iſlands. 

42. Divites inſula.] Theſe Words are not ſynonymous with area 
Lata. The firſt ſhew the Temperature of the Climate; the ſe- 
cond the Fruitfulneſs of the Soil, Horace indeed hath ſeparately 
ed theſe Expreflions in the ſame Senſe ; but when he unites them, 
lie gives them different Significations, SAN. 

The Difficulty of this Paſſage is to know where theſe happy 
Countries lie, of which the Poet hath given ſo luxuriant a De- 
ſcription, Mr. Dacier thinks them the two little Spaziſh Iſlands 
near Andaluſia, but this was a Retreat too narrow to entertain ſo 
ereat a Number of Roman Citizens, according to ſome Computa- 
dens amounting almoſt to three Millions. Others believe theſe 
tuitunate Iſlands to have been the Canaries, in the Weſt of Afric. 

M 3 43. Reddit 
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Reddit ubi Cererem tellus inarata quotannis, 
Et imputata floret uſque vinea ; 
Germinat & nunquam fallentis termes olivæ, 4; 
Suamque pulla ficus ornat arborem; 
Mella cava manant ex ilice : montibus altis 
Levis crepante lympha deſilit pede. 
Illic injuſſce veniunt ad mulctra capellæ, 
Refertque tenta grex amicus ubera; 50 
Nec veſpertinus circumgemit urſus ovile, 
Nec intumeſcit alta viperis humus; 
Plurima felices mirabimur; ut neque largis 
Aquoſus Eurus arva radat imbribus; | 
Pinguia nec ficcis urantur ſemina glebis, 53 
Utrumque rege temperante Cœlitum. 
Non huc Argoo contendit remige pinus, 
Neque impudica Colchis intulit pedem : 
Non huc Sidonii torſerunt cornua nautæ, 
Laborioſa nec cohors Ulyſlet, 60 
Nulla 


43. Reddit] Shews the Fidelity of the Seaſons ; for Corn is a 
Kind of Pledge intruſted to Earth, which it annually reſtores. 


Dac, 
46. Suam arborem.] The natural, not ingrafted Tree, All 
Things grow without Art in the fortunate Iſlands, Bo xp. 


48. Crepante pede.] Poets animate all Nature, and have given 
Feet to running Waters, becauſe they advance ſucceſſively from 
Place to Place, as if they were marching. SAN, 


— ſonans liquido pede labitur unda. 
— guido pede detulit undas. 
Let not the Tranſlator appear too bold in attempting to preſerve 


the Beauties of his Author, even in Expreſſions yet unknown to 
the Engliſh Tongue, 
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Where annual Ceres crowns th* uncultur'd Field, 
And Vines unprun'd their bluſhing Cluſters yield; 
Where Olives, faithful to their Seaſon, grow, 
And Figs with Nature's deepeſt Purple glow. 
From hollow Oaks where honey'd Streams diflil], 
And bounds with noiſy Foot the pebbled Rill ; 
Where Goats untaught forſake the flowery Vale, 
And bring their ſwelling Udders to the Pail ; 
Nor evening Bears the Sheepefold growl around, 
Nor mining Vipers heave the tainted Ground 
Nor watry Eurus deluges the Plain, 
Nor Heats exceſſive burn the ſpringing Grain. 

Not Argo thither turn'd her armed Head ; 
Medea there no magic Poiſon ſpread ; 
No Merchants thicher plow the pathleſs Main, 
For guilty Commerce, and a Thirſt of Gain ; 
Nor wiſe Ulyſſes, and his wandering Bands, 
Vicious, though brave, e'er knew theſe happy Lands. 

O'er 


51, Nec veſpertinus.] After having deſcribed the Riches of this 
happy Country, our Poet now paſſes to thoſe Evils, from which it 
15 exempt. It is ſecure from Inſults of Foreigners. Corruption 
ef Manners and Breach of Faith have not ſpread their Infection 
there, The Paſſions, which debaſe Mankind to Brutes, are there 
unknown, nor have Diſeaſes and Peſtilence committed their dread- 
ful Ravages in theſe bliſsful Seats, SAN. 

57. Non huc Argoo.] The Tranſlator hath choſen to illuſtrate 
and open the Senſe of Horace, by following his Reaſoning and Sen- 
timents, rather than to be too punctual to his Expreſſions. The 
Argonauts never touched this happy Shore for Plunder and Piracy; 
Medea never ſpread her Poiſons, or practiſed her Witchcraft here; 
the Sidonians, remarkable for Merchandiſe and Want of Probity, 
never introduced the bad Arts of Commerce; and the Compa- 
nions of Ulyſſes, equally known by their Vices and by their La» 
bours, never landed here in all their Wanderings, 
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272 Q. HoraTii Flacci Eropoxn LIB EA. 
Nulla nocent pecori contagia, nullius aſtti 
Gregem zſtuoſa torret impotentia. 
Jupiter illa piæ ſecrevit litora genti, 
Ut inquinavit ære tempus aureum. 


rea dehinc ferro duravit ſecula; quorum 65 


Piis ſecunda, vate me, datur fuga. 


61. Nulla nocent pecori.] Theſe two Lines, if ſo bold an Alte. 
ration were pardonable, might better be placed after the fifty. 
ſecond Verſe, where the Poet mentions the negative Bleſſings of 
theſe Iſles, He is here ſpeaking of thoſe Advantages, which thei 
Inhabitants enjoy, with regard to Foreigners. 

65. ZErea.] Mr, Cuningham has reſtored this Reading from five 
or ſix excellent Manuſcripts, The Conſtruction is more natural 

| and 


Eropzk XVII. Ap CANIDIAM. 


AM jam efficaci do manus ſcientiæ, 
Supplex & oro regna per Proſerpinæ, 
Per & Dianz non movenda numinra, 
Per atque libios carminum valeatium l 
Refixa ccelo devocare ſidera, 5 
Canidia, parce vocibus tandem ſaeris, 
Citumque retro ſolve, ſolve turbinem. 


Movi: 


If Canidia be ranked in Company with Medea, Circe, and the 
moſt famous Witches of Antiquity, ſhe is indebted to Horace for 
the Obligation. She now appears the ſecond Time Upon the Stage, 
and with all the Splendours of a Triumph. The. Force cf ber 
Art is acknowledged, and Homage is paid to her Power. She 1 
no longer an infamous Sorcereſs, but a Goddeſs, who ſubducs 3! 
Nature to her Empire; to whom Prayers are addreſſed, and Sa- 
crifices promiſed, 

Canidia, more inſolent than compaſſionate by theſe Submiſſions 
of a vanquiſhed Enemy, prepares to make him feel the moſt dreac- 
ful Eflects of her Indignation, Yet all theſe Submiſſions, me all 
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O'er the glad Flocks no foul Contagion ſpreads, 

Nor Summer Sun his burning Influence ſheds. 
pure and unmix'd the World's firſt Ages roll'd, 

Put ſoon as Braſs had ſtain'd the flowing Gold, 

Jo Iron harden'd by ſucceeding Crimes, 

Jove for the Juſt preſerv'd theſe happy Climes, 

To which the Gods this pious Race invite, 

Ard bid me, raptur'd Bard, direct their Flight. 


and eaſy, Quorum is referred to the two laſt Ages of Braſs and 

iron, Mr. Dacier remarks, that Horace does not mention the 
Silver-Age, becauſe that and the Golden ſeem to be the 2 

AN. 

66. Vate me.] The Poet, in Quality of Apollo's Prieſt, de- 

clares himſelf inſpired by the Gods, that he may add more Weight 

to the Advice he has given. SAN. 


EropEk XVII. To CAN IDIA. 


ANI DIA, to thy matchleſs Art, 
Vanquiſh'd I yield a ſuppliant Heart ; 
But oh! by Hell's extended Plains, 
Where Plato's gloomy Conſort reigns ; 
De bright Diana's vengeful Rage, 
nich Prayers, nor Hecatombs aſſuage, 
And by the Books, of Power to call 
Tre charmed Stars, and bid them fall, 
No more pronounce the ſacred Scrowl, 


Lat back the magic Circle roll. 
Even 


theſe Menaces are Irony and Satire, fo much more ſevere and vio- 
lent, as they are more diſguiſed, SAN, 
Verf. 7. Citamgue retro.) Propertius and Martial mention a ma- 
al Machine called Rbombus, Thowrings and Lucian tell 00 
15 at, 


274 Q. HoRKATII Fracci Eronon Lists, 
Movit nepotem Telephus Nereium, 

In quem ſuperbus ordinarat agmina 

Myſorum, & in quem tela acuta torſerat : 10 
Luxere matres Iliæ addictum feris 

Alitibus atque canibus homicidam Hectora, 
Poſſquam relic i: mœnibus rex procidit, 

Heul pervicacis ad pedes Achillei. 

Setoſa duris exuere pellibus + 
Laborioſi remiges Ulyſſei, 

Volente Circe, membra : tunc mens & ſonus 
Relapſus, atque notus in vultus honor. 

Dedi ſatis ſuperque pœnarum tibi, 

Amata nautis multùm & inſtitoribus. Ro. 
Fugit juventas, & verecundus color 

Reliquit, oſſa pelle amicta lurida : 


Tuis capillus albus eſt odoribus. 
Nullun 


that it was made of Braſs, and Ovid ſays, it was turned round by 
Straps of Leather, with which it was bound. This is probabj 
the Machine, which Horace calls turbo, and he beſeeches Canidi 
to turn it backward, as if to correct the fatal Effects it produce 
in its natural Courſe, Tos, 

8. Telephus] Was King of Myſia. When the Greeks enteret 
his Country, in their Paſſage to Troy, he oppoſed them vigorouſly; 
but being weuntded by Achilles, he was told by the Oracle, that be 
could only be cured by the Weapon with which he was wounded, 
Ke applied to Ach lies, who, ſcraping his Lance, poured the Fil- 
ings into hs Wound, Pliny mentions a Picture, in which Achil. 
les was painted performing the Cure, LAMB, 

11. Luxere.) This Reading is of more than ten Manuſcripts, 
and has been received by our beft Editions. The Copyiſts, who 
read wnxere did not reflect that the Body of Hector was waſhed ant 
perfumed, before it was carried to Troy. BTR T. Cux, 

19. Dedi ſatis ſuperque.] This whole laſt Part is all Diſguiſe. It 
opens with Irony, continues with Fiction, and ends in Falſhcod, 
Horace would perſuade Canidia, that he is violently tormented by 
her Enchantments; but the moſt ſenſible Pleaſantry is attributing 


the Whiteneſs of his Hair to the Force of her Drugs, which * 
| 2 


3 | 
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Even ſtern Achilles could forgive 
The Myſian King, and bid Him live, 
Though proud he rang'd the Ranks of Fight, 
And hurl'd the Spear with daring Might, 
Thus, when the murderous Hector lay 
Condemn'd to Dogs, and Birds of Prey, 
Yet when his royal Father kneel'd, 
The fierce Achilles knew to yield, 
And Troy's unhappy Matrons paid 
Their Sorrows to their Hector's Shade. | 7 
Ulyſſes? Friends, in Labours try'd, 
So Circe will'd, threw off their Hide, 
Aſſum'd the human Form divine, 
And drop'd the Voice and Senſe of Swine. 
O Thou, whom Tars, and Merchants love, 
Too deep thy vengeful Rage I prove, 
Reduc'd, alas! to Skin and Bone, 


My Vigour fled, my Colour gone. 
| Thy 


calls Odours. Poiſons have been frequently conveyed in Perfumes, 
Flowers, Gloves, Oc. SAN. 

20. Amata nautis ] The Poet here uſes the Words of an ambi- 
guous and doubtful Meaning, Nauta is properly à Sailor; but it 
alſo ſignifies a Merchant, of rich and extenſive Commerce. It ap- 
pears by a Number of Inſcriptions, that the Nautæ formed a Cor- 
poration, of which the Magiſtrates and Knights of Rome were 
frequently Members. Inſtitor not only fignifies a Perſon employed 
by Taylors to ſell Clothes for them in the Streets, but a Factor or 
Merchant-Adventurer, ſuch as Horace calls preticſus emtor, Since 
a Tranſlation cannot preſerve both theſe Meanings, it muſt chuſe 
that, which ſeems moſt proper to continue the Deceit, and impoſe 
upon Canidia, SAN. 

21. Verecundus color religuit.] Religuit is governed by me under- 
ſtood. Thus in Plautus wires religuere, and in Virgil cum lumine 
vita religuit, This Paſſage, through Inattention, has been un- 
juſtly criticiſed by Scaliger, weakly defended by Mr. Dacier, and 
ill corrected by Doctor Bentley. Such Ellipſes are frequent in Ho- 
race, and we have another Inſtance of them in the next Line, «//a 
Felle amicta lurida, where ſunt mo = underſtood, CEuN. Sans 


276 Q. HoxarTir Fracci Eronox LIBER. 


Nullum a labore me reclinat otium : 

Urget diem nox, & dies noctem; neque eſt 
Levare tenta ſpiritu præcordia. 

Ergo negatum vincor ut credam miſer, 
Sabella pectus increpare carmina, 
Caputque Marsa diſſilire nznia, 

Quid amplius vis? © mare! 6 terra ! ardeo, 
Quantum neque atro delibutus Hercules 
Neſſi cruore, nec Sicana fervida 

Furens in Etna flamma : tu, donec Cinis 
Injuriofis aridus ventis ferar, 

Cales venenis officina Colchicis. 

Quz finis? ecquod me manet ſtipendium ? 
Effare: juſſas cum fide pœnas luam ; 
Paratus expiare, ſeu popoſceris 

Centum juvencis, ſive mendaci lyra 


Volas ſonari: tu pudica, tu proba 
Perambulabis aſtra ſidus aureum. 
Infamis Helenz Caſtor offenſus vicem, 
Fraterque magni Caſtoris, victi prece, 


Ademta vati reddidere lumina. 
Et 


35. Oficina. ] The ancient Scholiaſt has well explained this Paſ. 
ſage, ipſam Canidiam officinam wenenorum diſerte dixit, Horace calls 
his Witch a Shop of Poiſons. 

39. Centum juvencis.] This Reading, inſtead of juvencos, hath 
been reſtored from an ancient Manuſcript, and received by our late 
Editors, It is an elegant, poetical Manner of ſpeaking, and has 
been uſed by our Poet in the fourth Ode of the firſt Book, 

Mendaci lyra.] We have here another Ambiguity, Horace 
would have Canidia believe, that he gives this Epithet to his Lyre, 
for the Satire, which he had compoſed againſt her; but his con- 
_ Meaning is, that it is a lying Inſtrument, if it ſhall ſing ber 

raiſes, | 

42. Offenſus vicem. ] Prepter wicem Helena, This Reading is of 
ſeveral Manuſcripts, and Doctor Bentley has proved, that it was 
2 1 of Expreſſion among the Latins, both in Verte 

role. 


30 


35 


FEpod. 7. Tur Fropes or Horacs. 
Thy fragrant Odours on my Head 

More than the Snows of Age have ſhed. 

Days preſs on Nights, and Nights on Days, 
Vet never bring an Hour of Eaſe, 

While gaſping in the Pangs of Death, 
ſtretch my Lungs in vain for Breath. 

Thy Charms have Power ('tis now confeſt) 
To ſplit the Head, and tear the Breaſt. 
What would you more, all-charming Dame ? 
O Seas, and Earth ! this ſcorching Flame ! 
Not ſuch the Fire Alcides bore, 

When the black-venom'd Shirt he wore ; 
Nor ſuch the Flames, that to the Skies 
From Etna's burning Entrails rife ; 

And yet, Thou Shop of Poiſons dire, 
You glow with unrelenting Fire, 

Till by the rapid Heat calcin'd, 

Vagrant I drive before the Wind. 

How long—? What Ranſom ſhall I pay? 
Speak—T the ſtern Command obey. 

To expiate the guilty Deed, 

Say ſhall an hundred Bullocks bleed ? 

Or ſhall I to the lying String 

Thy Fame and ſpotleſs Virtue ſing ? 

Teach 'Thee, a golden Star, to riſe, 

And deathleſs walk the ſpangled Skies ? 
When Helen's Virtue was defam'd, 
Her Brothers, though with Rage enflam'd, 
Yet to the Bard his Eyes reſtor'd, 

When ſuppliant He their Grace implor'd, 


277 


Oh! 


278 Q. HoRATII Friacci Eropox LIBER. 

Et tu (potes nam) ſolve me dementia, 45 
O nec paternis obſoleta ſordibus, 

Nec in ſepuleris pauperum prudens anus 

Novendiales diſſipare pulveres. 

Tibi hoſpitale pettus, & putæ manus: 

Tuuſque venter partumeius; & tuo 50 
Cruore rubros obſtetrix pannos lavit; 

Utcunque fortis exſilis puerpera. 


46. Paternis ſordibus.] The Poet, according to the old Com. 
mentator, reproaches Canidia with being born in Adultery, the 
moſt criminal of all unlawful Commerce. 

47. Sepu'cris pauperum.] Acron well remarks, that Horace on- 
ly means the Sepulchres of the Poor, ſince thoſe of the Rich were 
ſurrounded with Walls, to protect them from the Sacrilege of Sor- 
cerers. 

48. n Servius, in his Notes upon the fifth 
Book of Virgil's /Eneid, ſays, that a dead Body was preſerved 
ſeven Days, burned on the eighth, and interred on the ninth ; and 
that Horace intended theſe Ceremonies in the preſent Ty 

n : Þ - 


CANIDIX Reſpon/o, 


UID obſeratis auribus fundis preces ? 
Non ſaxa nudis ſurdiora navitis 
Neptunus alto tundit hibernus ſalo. . 


Inultus 


Canidia was provoked by the pretended Penitence of the Poet. 
She had difcovered all the Diſguiſe of it, and boaſted that ſhe 
would have open Vengeance for this new Affront. Horace thought | 
he could not better ſhew his Contempt of her Menaces, than by 
putting them into Verſe. The principal Ridicule of this Anſwer 
conſiſts in Canidia's never attempting to prove the Falſity of that 


deteſtable 


=. TY 0 > oo 


Epod. 17. Taz Eropes or Horace, 279 
Oh! calm this Madneſs of my Brain, 

For you can heal this raging Pain, 

You never knew the Birth of Shame, 

Nor by thy Hand, all skilful Dame, 

The poor Man's Aſhes are upturn'd, 

Though they be thrice three Days inurn'd. 

Thy Boſom's bounteous and humane, 

Thy Hand from Blood and Murder clean; 

And with a blooming Race of Boys, 

Lucina crowns thy Mother-Joys. 


Explication, although contradicted by Acron, has been received 

our ableſt Commentators ; yet there is little Probability, that ſu 

Ceremonials were obſerved in the Funerals of poor People, of 
whom alone the Poet ſpeaks here. He ſeems rather to mean, that 
theſe Witches dug up the Aſhes of the Dead, nine Days after 
they were interred ; and perhaps the Number nine might have had 
ſomewhat myſterious in it, which was thought to give Force to 
their Enchantments. The Laws of the twelve Tables had no- 
thing determined concerning the Number of Days, which a Corp; 
ſhould be kept before it was to be carried out to Burial, SAN, 


CANIDIA's Anſwer, 


LL hear no more. Thy Prayers are vain, 
Not Rocks, «mid the wintry Main, 

Leſs heed the ſhipwreck'd Sailor's Cries, 

When Neptune bids the Tempeſt riſe. 


I 


Shall 


deteſtable Execution, with which ſhe is charged in the fifth Epode, 
as if ſhe thought it more prudent to be ſilent concerning a Fact, 


whoſe Notoriety did not give a Poſſibility of her 1 
AN. 


278 Q. HoRATII Fiacci Eyopox LIBER. 

Et tu (potes nam) ſolve me dementia, 45 
O nec paternis obſoleta ſordibus, 

Nec in ſepuleris pauperum prudens anus 

Novendiales diſſipare pulveres. 

Tibi hoſpitale pectus, & putæ manus: 

Tuuſque venter partumeius; & tuo 50 
Cruore rubros obſtetrix pannos lavit; 

Utcunque fortis exſilis puerpera. 


46. Paternis ſordibus.] The Poet, according to the old Com- 
mentator, reproaches Canidia with being born in Adultery, the 
moſt criminal of all unlawful Commerce. 

47. Sepulcris pauperum.] Acron well remarks, that Horace on- 
ly means the Sepulchres of the Poor, ſince thoſe of the Rich were 
ſurrounded with Walls, to protect them from the Sacrilege of Sor- 
cerers. 

48. 1 Servius, in his Notes upon the fifth 
Book of Virgil's /Eneid, ſays, that a dead Body was preſerved 
ſeven Days, burned on the eighth, and interred on the ninth ; and 
that Horace intended theſe Ceremonies in the preſent ED 

Þ - 


CaniDiz Reſpon/io, 


UID obſeratis auribus fundis preces ? 
Non ſaxa nudis ſurdiora navitis 
Neptunus alto tundit hibernus ſalo. 


Inultus 


Canidia was provoked by the pretended Penitence of the Poet. 
She had difcovered all the Diſguiſe of it, and boaſted that ſhe 
would have open Vengeance for this new Affront. Horace thought 
he could not better ſhew his Contempt of her Menaces, than by 
putting them into Verſe, The principal Ridicule of this Anſwer 
conſiſts in Canidia's never attempting to prove the Falſity of that 


deteſtable 
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Oh! calm this Madneſs of my Brain, | 

For you can heal this raging Pain, 

You never knew the Birth of Shame, 

Nor by thy Hand, all skilful Dame, 

The poor Man's Aſhes are upturn'd, 

Though they be thrice three Days inurn'd. 

Thy Boſom's bounteous and humane, 

Thy Hand from Blood and Murder clean ; 

And with a blooming Race of Boys, 

Lucina crowns thy Mother-Joys. 


Explication, although contradicted by Acron, has been received 

our ableſt Commentators ; yet there is little Probability, that ſu 

Ceremonials were obſerved in the Funerals of poor People, of 
whom alone the Poet ſpeaks here. He ſeems rather to mean, that 
theſe Witches dug up the Aſhes of the Dead, nine Days after 
they were interred ; and perhaps the Number nine might have had 
ſomewhat myſterious in it, which was thought to give Force to 
their Enchantments. The Laws of the twelve Tables had no- 
thing determined concerning the Number of Days, which a Corp; 
ſhould be kept before it was to be carried out to Burial, SAN, 


CANIDIA's Anſwer, 


LL hear no more. Thy Prayers are vain, 
Not Rocks, «mid the wintry Main, 


I 


Leſs heed the ſhipwreck'd Sailor's Cries, 
When Neptune bids the Tempeſt rile. 


Shall 


deteſtable Execution, with which ſhe is charged in the fifth Epode, 
as if ſhe thought it more prudent to be ſilent concerning a Fact, 
whoſe Notoriety did not give a Poſſibility of her JOS, - 


280 Q. HoraTi FLacct Eyopox LIEBER. 
Inultus ut tu riſeris Cotyttia 
Vulgata, ſacrum liberi Cupidinis ? 5 
Et Eſquilini Pontifex venefici 
Impune ut urbem nomine implèris meo ? 
Quid proderit ditaſſe Pelignas anus 
Velociuſve miſcuiſſe toxicum ? 
Sed tardiora fata te votis manent. 10 
Ingrata miſero vita ducenda eſt, in hoc, 
Novis ut uſque ſuppetas laboribus. 
Optat quietem Pelopis infidi pater, 
Egens benignz Tantalus ſemper dapis; 
Optat Prometheus obligatus aliti; 15 
Optat ſupremo collocare Siſyphus 
In monte ſaxum; ſed vetant leges Jovis. 
Voles modo altis deſilire turribus, 
Modo enſe pectus Norico recludere ; 
Fruſtraque 


Verſ. 4. Riſeris Cotyttia vulgata.] Cotyttia wulgando ridenda 
Propeſueris. Cotys, or Cotytto, was the Goddeſs of Impurity, 
and although ſhe did not preſide over Aſſemblies of Witches, yet 
as there were many vile and infamous Ceremonies practiſed in 
them, the Poet ſatirically makes Canidia call them the Feaſts of 
Cotys, Better to explain his Deſign, he adds, libri Cupidinis ſa- 
crum, Myſteries of a licentious and unbounded Love. A Roman 
Proverb calls a Perſon of diſſolute and vicious Manners, Cotyos con- 
tubernalts, a Companion of Cotys. PoLITIAN, 

6. Eſguilini Pontifex venefici.] Tanguam ſi eſſes Pontifex. You 
have preſumed, ſays Canidia, to ridicule and condemn our Ac- 
tions on the Eſquilian Hill (a Place where Witches aſſembled, be- 
cauſe the Bodies of poor People were buried there) as if you were 
ſovereign Pontiffe, who was Arbiter and Judge of all Affairs, in 
which Religion was concerned, TokR, 

8. Quid Pars] It is very little probable, that Horace, who 
thus laughs at Witchcraft, ſhould apply to Charms or Incanta« 
tions to defend him from the Power of Canidia, This Opinion, 
which is maintained by ſome of his Commentators, deſtroys all the 
Irony of his Recantation, and enfeebles the Spirit of it, We 
have ſeen that Canidia had aſſembled ſeveral Witches at Naples, to 
aſliit her in her Spells, | SAN, 
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chall you Cotyttia's Feaſts deride, 

Yet ſafely triumph in thy Pride ? 

Or impious, to the Glare of Day 

The ſacred Joys of Love betray ? 

Or fill the City with my Name, 

And Pontiffe-like our Rites defame ? 

Did I with Wealth in vain enrich, 

Of potent Spells each eharming Witch, 

Or mix the ſpeedy Drugs in vain? 

No through a lingering Length of Pain, 

Reluctant ſhalt Thou drag thy Days, 

While every Hour new Pangs ſhall raiſe. 
Gazing on the deluſive Feaſt, 

Which charms his Eye, yet flies his Taſte, 

Perfidious Tantalus implores, 

For Reſt, for Reſt, the vengeful Powers; 

Prometheus, while the Vulture preys 

Upon his Liver, longs for Eaſe ; 

And Siſiphus, with many a Groan, 

Uprolls, with ceaſeleſs Toil, his Stone, 

To fix it on the top-moſt Hill, 

In vain, for Jove's all-ruling Will 

F'orbidss When thus in black Deſpair 

Down from ſome Caſtle, high in Air, 


You 


% Toxicum] Was properly a Poiſon, with which the Scythians 
bathed the Points of their Arrows; and as the Wound was mor- 
tal, it became a Name for all incurable Poiſons. 

10. Sed tardiora fata.] The Word welocius ſeemed to threaten 
Horace with inſtant Death ; but thy Crime, ſays Canidia, de- 
ſerves more lengthened Torments, and I will make thee feel my 
Vengeance in every Hour of a Life dragged on in Pain. Death, 
which is now an Object of your Fears, ſhall become an Object of 
your Wiſhes, and yet ſhall be denied you. SAN. 

13. Oftat ↄuietem.] In the Prayers, which Horace had n 


282 Q. HoOoRATII Fracci Eropox LIBER. 


Epo 
Fruſtraque vincla gutturi innectes tuo, 2 2 
Faſtidiosa triſlis xgrimonia. Or t 
Vectabor humeris tune ego inimicis eques 3 Or 1 
Mexque terra cedet inſolentiz. Yet 
An quz movere cereas imagines, The 


(Ut ipſe noſti curioſus) & polo 


25 Ane 
Deripere Lunam vocibus poſſim meis, ( 
Poſſim crematos excitare mortuos, (Im 
Deſiderique temperare poculum ; Or 
Plorem artis in te nil valentis exitum ? Or 
CARMENY 
An 

to Canidia, he had endeavoured to move her Pity by Examples of 
Forgiveneſs and Mercy, Her Anſwer now ſhews, by oppoſite Ex- 2 
amples, that he had no Right to expect any Compaſſion from her, - 

Dac, e 

aa. Peftabor — This Metaphor, taken from Perſons ma 
carried by Slaves in Chairs, fignifies to triumph, to reduce to Ser. WI Ex 
vitude, All Mankind, ſays Canidia, ſhall acknowledge my Power, det 


Inſolentia, which nothing ſhall be capable of reſiſting; nothing ace 

ſhall equal. | AC, ar 
27. Peſſim crematos,] Canidia uſes the Word crematos, to con- le 

vince the Poet of her ſuperiour Science, To raiſe the Spirits of 

the Departed; to reanimate dead Bodies, was the Trade of in- 

conſiderable Witches; but to inſpire with Life a Corps, which had 

been reduced to Aſhes, was the higheſt Inſtance of their Art, and 

worthy of Canidia. Box0, 


Epod. 17. Tus Eropks or Horgact, 283 
You ſeek an headlong Fate below, 
Or try the Dagger's pointed Blow, 
Or if the left-ear*'d Knot you tye, 
Yet Death your vain Attempts ſhall fly ; 
Then on your Shoulders will I ride, 
25 And Earth ſhall ſhake beneath my Pride, 
Could I with Life an Image warm 
(Impertinent, you ſaw the Charm) 
Or tegr down Luna from her Skies, 
Or bid the Dead, though burn'd, ariſe, 
Or mix the Draught inſpiring Love, 
And ſhall my Art on Thee ſucceſsleſs prove ? 


ta 


29. Artis in te nil valentis.] Nothing, ſays Mr. Dacier, can be 
more fatiguing, than to read all that the Commentators have writ- 
ten upon this Paſſage, which they have turned in twenty different 
manners, without giving the true Explication of it, Yet his own 
Explanation well deſerves a Place among thoſe, which he has con- 
demned. All the Difficulty will diſappear by correQing the Text, 
according to ſome ancient Copies and Editions, An plorem exitum 
artis nihil walentis in te? The Conſtruction is pure Latin; per- 
tectly natural, and eaſily underſtood, SAN. 


END or Txt EPODE 5s. 


— 
— 


CARMEN SECULAR E. 
PoE TA ad PoPULUM. 


Lib. 3. DI profanum vulgus & arceo, 
VIEW Favete linguis : carmina non prius 
Audita, Muſarum ſacerdos, 
Virginibus pueriſque canto. 


Ay 


This Poem is, beyond Contradiction, one of the nobleſt Piece: 
of Lyric Poetry, and we may be bold to ſay, that we have no- 
thing more valuable in all the Works of Horace. It was an Ho- 
vour to Him to have been choſen by Auguſtus to celebrate the ſe- cola 
cular Games, and his Performance is a curious, it is indeed the Wil the 
only Monument of the Ceremonies obſerved in that Feſtival. were 
When we ſhall have read the Poem in its preſent Form, we hall of ſe 
acknowledge that Horace hath filled his Subject in its utmoſt Ex- Wi man 


tent, and that Antiquity hath left us nothing more perfect, at th 

The Celebration of theſe Games was diſtinguiſhed by the Solem- Gan 
nity of three great Feſtivals, which were divided in their Inſtitu- WM inſti! 
tion, but by Degrees became united, and formed one Entertain- Wl year 


ment, which continued three Days and three Nights ſucceſſively. WI whe 
They were called Ludi Terentini, Ludi Seculares, and Ludi Apil- T 
linares, able 

In the firſt Ages of Rome, a certain Perſon called Valeſus Va- the 
leſius, who lived in the Territories of the Sabines, had two Sons Bity 
and a Daughter ſmitten with a Plague. He was commanded, by pref 
his domeſtic Gods, to go down the Tiber with his Children to a WF 54 
Place named Terentum, and there to make them drink Water, . 
warmed upon the Altar of Pluto and Proſerpine. and 

His Children being perfectly cured, the grateful Father offered Wl the 
Sacrifices upon the Spot; celebrated Games; performed the Lec- WW Sup 
tiſternia; and to preſerve in his own Name a Remembrance of pla 
ſuch an extraordinary Event, called himſelf Manius Valerius Te- ſite 
rentinus; Manius, from the infernal Deities to whom he had ſa- con 
crificed; Valerius, from the Verb valere, becauſe his Children had WW fin 


2 their Health; and Terentinus, from the Name of the 
P ace, ve 


| 


THE 
SECULAR PQOEN: 
The POET to the PEOPLE, 


TAND off, ye Vulgar, nor profane, 
With bold, unhallow'd Sounds, this feſtal Scene: 
In Hymns, inſpir'd by Truth divine, 
] Prie!t of the melodious Nine, 
To Youths and Virgins fling the myſtic Strain. 
To 


In the Year 245, in which the Kings were expelled, a violent 
Plague, accompanied with numberleſs Prodigies, having thrown 
the City into the utmoſt Conſternation, Publius Valerius Popli- 
cola ſacrificed to Pluto and Proſerpine upon the ſame Altar, and 
the Contagion ceaſed, Sixty Years afterwards the ſame Sacrifices 
were performed by Order of the Sibylline Prieſts, with an Addition 
of ſome Ceremonies preſcribed by their Books, It was then com- 
manded, that theſe Feaſts ſhould from thence be regularly obſerved 
it the End of every Age, which gave them the Name of Secular 
Games, In the ſecond Punic War the Apollinarian Games were 
inſtituted in Honour of Apollo and Latcena, They were celebrated 
yearly, but not diſtinguiſhed from the ſecular Games, in the Year 
when theſe laſt were repreſented, 

The Pomp and Ceremonies of this Feſtival were very remark- 
able. Some Days before it began, the Quindecemviri diſtributed to 
/a- WH the People certain luſtral or expiatory Things; ſuch as Torches, 
»ns Bitumen, Sulphur, and Grain of particular Kinds, Theſe are ex- 
by preſſed in ſome ancient Medals after this Manner, S UF. P. D. 
0 a WW 3 f:menta populo data; and by theſe three Letters, PP P. pia- 
er, % populo præbita. Sacrifices were offered in the Night to Pluto, 

and Proſerpine ; to the Fates; to the Ilithiæ, and the Earth: in 
red the Day to Jupiter, Juno, Apollo, Latona, Diana, and the Genii. 
ec- Wl Supplications were performed, and the Statues of the Gods were 
of Wl placed on Cuſhions, where they were ſerved with the moſt exqui- 
e- WW ite Dainties. During theſe three Days, in which theſe Games 
ſa- Wl continued, three different Pieces of Mulic were performed, as Zo- 
mus aſſures us. The Scene changed each Day, On the firſt the 
the People 
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Ap Puk ROS ac PuEBLLaàS. 


Lib. 44 OGQPIRIT UM Phcebus mihi, Phœbus 
Ode 6. artem | | 
Carminis, nomenque dedit Poctz, P 
Virginum prime, puerique claris Phe 
Patribus orti, Ho 
I 
Deliz WM cn. 


People aſſembled in the Campus Martius; the ſecond in the Ca. 
pitol; the third upon Mount Palatine, 

The firſt Secular Games were repreſented in the Year 245; the Wl 4 
ſecond in 305; the third in 505; the fourth in 605 ; and the Poe! 
fifth, which were theſe of Auguſtus, in 737. It is not eaſy to de. Pan 
termine in what Seaſon theſe laſt were celebrated; whether at the ¶ regu 
End of April (as we may conjecture from the 79th Line) when Wi ©" 


Prayers were offered to Pales for the Preſervation of the Flocks; V 
or at Beginning of Autumn, which was the Time, as Zoſimus in- bere 
forms us, appointed for their Celebration. But whatever might na 
be the particular Seaſon, we know, by the 83d and 104th Ver, nd! 
that the Moon was in her Increaſe, bid t 


We have ſaid that this Piece of Horace is the moſt ancient “/ 
which remains to us upon this Occaſion ; at leaſt it is the mot ere 
complete, That of Catullus, beginning with theſe Words Diare 7. 
ſumus in fide, was apparently compoſed for ſome particular Feſtival WM 2: 
of Apollo and Diana, Or, if it were intended for the Secular Lion, 
Games, it is only one of the three, which formed this kind di Plied 
Poem, Perhaps it was deſigned to be ſung in 705, but the Poet Wi mor 
died a Year or two before, nor were the Games repreſented ; ci-W © 
ther through Careleſſneſs of the Pontiffes, or becauſe the civil <itu 
War broke out at that Time between Cæſar and Pompey, They **'* 
were neglected in 405, probably from ſome ſuch Reaſons, vite | 

The Romans, in Imitation of the Greeks, had a kind of Lyric ©2 u. 
Poem compoſed of many Parts, each of which preſerved to itſel 
a particular Form of Meaſures, and which being divided from the 


Whole, might ſeparately make ſo many little Odes. The Seculzr 

Poem of Horace is the moſt ancient, but not the ſingle Inftancet Senſe 

this Kind of Compoſition. Claudian, Terentianus Maurus, Auſonius the ſ 

and Martianus Capellus have left us many others, which have been then 

imitated by ſome modern Poets. That of Claudian was written up! 00 
— 


the Marriage of Honorius, and begins with theſe Words, Princes 


cors (9 
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To THE CHoRUs OF YOUTHS AND 
VIRGINS. 


HOEBUS taught me how to ſing, 
How to tune the vocal String ; 
phœbus made me known to Fame, 
Honour'd with a Poet's Name. 
Noble Youths, and Virgins fair, 
2 WF Chaſte Diana's guardian Care, 


(Goddeſs 


he co ſidere pulchrior, But we muſt not confound this Species of 
the Poetry (called Polymetrum Saturnium) with the Polymetra and 


Pammetra of the Ancients, which were more like our modern, ir- 
regular Poems; and in which Verſes of all different Meaſures 
were employed, without any uniform Order and Connexion. 

Verſ. 1. ODIPROFANUM YVULGUS,) The Poet 
here takes a Tone of Inſpiration, nor could he propoſe his Subject 
in a Manner more noble, or more capable of engaging Attention 
and Reſpect. At the Beginning of the Sacrifices it was uſual to 
bid the Perſons depart, who were not initiated in the Myſteries, 
Pr:fanus is derived from pro and fanum, and ſignifies thoſe, who 
were excluded the Temple, and ſtood before the Gate, pro fano 
pofitt, 

* 2. Favete linguis.] Theſe Words are alſo borrowed from Reli- 
-ular ion, and admit of three different Senſes, which may be all ap- 
4 of plied to this Paſſage, In the firſt, they require a religious Silence 
Poet among the Aſſiſtants ; favere, ſays Feſtus, pro filere uſi ſunt, In 
; ei- (e ſecond, they order that nothing ſhall be ſpoken, which may 
"civil aurb the Sacrifice, or hinder the Effect of the Prayers; ab/t1- 
mo WE verbis duris, malis, ominoſis. In their third Senſe, they in- 

vite the Aſſembly to pronounce Words of a favourable Import, and 
Lyich unite their Vows to thoſe of the Prieſts, who officiate, the 
itſelf 2 and Magiſtrates, who preſide, and the Children, who ſing 

he the Hymn. 

* Carmina non prius audita.] This is literally true in whatever 
ace i denſe we underſtand it. It was an hundred thirty-two Years ſince 
ſoniu ft ſecular Games had been repreſented ;z conſequently no Perſon 
e been ben alive had ever heard a Poem ſung upon ſuch Occaſion. Be- 
1 upon des, this almoſt ſeems to have been the Form, which the Heralds 
inc id who were ſent through the Provinces to invite the whole 


cori (9 Wor 1d 
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Deliz tutela Dez, fugaces 

Lyncas & cervos cohibentis arcu, 

Leibium ſervate pedem, meique 
Pollicis ictum. 


Rite 


World to the Celebration of a Feſtival, which they had never yet 
beheld 3 nor ſhould ever behold again. 

4. Virginibus pueriſque, ] The ſecular Poems were ſung by fifty. 
four young Perſons of both Sexes, equally dfvided into two Choirs, 
Ter novem illuſtres pueri, cum totidem virginibus hymnos & Pwana; 
canunt xe autem puelle ipſæ chorum babeant, & ſeorſun 
puerorum ma culus ordo. Zos luus, 

This firſt Strophe carries the ſtrongeſt Characters to juſtify our 
placing it at the Head of the ſecular Poem. The Poet begins with 
two religious Forms of ſpeaking, Odi profanum vulgus, and Fave 
linguis, nor could ſuch an Opening have any Object leſs important 
than ſome Ceremony conſecrated to the Worſhip of the Gods, He 
ſays, that he will pronounce his Verſes to Youths and Virgins, 
Virginibus pueriſque canto, and he adds, that theſe Verſes were 
never heard by any Perſon, carmina non prins audita. 

It was hardly poſſible for Him to mark the ſecular Poem with 
ſtronger Characters; nor upon any other Occafion could he feri- 
ouſly ſay, that the Verſes, which he was going to repeat, were 
never heard before, Mr, Dacier is compelled to acknowledge, that 
Horace here ſpeaks of the ſecular Poem; and although He puts 
himſelf to the Torture to reconcile this Strophe to the firſt Ode of 
the third Book, yet after all his forced and violent Explications, 
He is conſtrained to confeſs, that it is only a kind of general Pre- 
face, which hath not any particular Reference to that Ode, and 
which ought therefore to be ſeparated from it by leaving a little 
Space between them, Indeed it is ridiculous, that Horace ſhould 
addreſs an Ode to Children, which was to teach them ſuch Maxims 
of Morality, as were far above their Comprehenfion ; while He 
excludes, from his Inſtructions, Perſons of a more advanced Age, 
who alone were.capable of underſtanding, and profiting by them, 
Scaliger therefore had Reaſon to ſay that this Strophe was entirely 
out of its Place. | | 

5. SPIRITUM PHOEBUS,) The Poet ſpeaks thus 
advantageouſly of Himſelf, to encourage the Chorus in their Sing- 
ing; and he ſays, that Apollo inſpired theſe Verſes, to inſinuate 
to Them, that the God was diſpoſed to hear their Prayers. 

Mr. Sanadon places theſe four Strophes at the End of the Poem, 
and calls them an Epilogue, Thus he makes the Poet, ſurely not 
without ſome Abſurdity, inſtruct the Chorus how to ſing, when we 
muſt ſuppoſe the Concert already performed, Beſides, the Poem 
ends far more nobly with Hæc Jovem ſentire Deoſque cunctos. 


— 
3 - 4 
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(Goddeſs, whoſe unerring Dart 

Stops the Lynx or flying Hart) 

Mark the Leſbian Meaſures well, 

Where they fall, and where they ſwell ; 
And in various Cadence fing, 

As 1 ſtrike the changing String. 


To 


Spiritus Carminis, and Ars Carminis, are very different Ex- 
oreflions, The former ſhews an Elevation of Genius, which Na- 
ture alone can give; the latter expreſſes the Beauty of Verſifica- 
tion, which is perfeted by reading the moſt excellent Models of 
Antiquity, and by Exerciſe of Compoſition. Whoever poſſeſſes 
theſe two Excellencies may be ſecure of Immortality, and the 
Name of Poet, 

Theſe four laſt Strophes have been always placed at the End of 
the ſixth Ode of the fourth Book, only becauſe the Meaſures are 
tne ſame, and that Phœbus is named in both. But it is eaſy to 
perceive, that theſe Odes are extremely different, that the firſt 
was properly an Hymn, addreſſed to Apollo, and that in the o- 
ther the Poet ſpeaks to the Chorus who ſing it, Nor is there any 
Connexion between them, but that they are Parts of the ſame 
Whole ; of the ſecular Poem. Mr. Dacier very well diſcerned 
bat they ought to be divided, but his Lights did not direct Him 
farther. ; 

11. Leſbium pedem.] The Saphic Meaſures only are mentioned, 
l-cauſe the greater Part of the three Songs is compoſed of them, 
The Poet exhorts the Choirs to obſerve the Meaſures of his Verſe, 
Liam prdem 3 and the Cadence of the Muſic, pollicis ictum; 
fur the Ancients marked the Cadence not only with the Foot, but 
the Thumb; 


Quam pollicis ſanore, wel plauſu pedis 
D;;criminare, qui decent artem, ſolent, 


Terentianus Maurus, 


i this Manner Horace poetically repreſents Himſelf beating 
Tale, while che Chorus was ſinging. 


Yo | II, 


2 


15. Preſ- 
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Rite Latonz puerum canentes, 

Rite creſcentem face noctilucam, 

Proſperam frugum, celeremque pronos 15 
Volvere menſes. 

Nupta jam dices, Ego Dis amicum, 

Seculo feſtas referente luces, 

Reddidi carmen, docilis modorum 
Vatis Horati. 20 


15. Proſperam frugum] Is an Ellipſis, for proſperam in negotio 
Frugum. The People were perſuaded, that the Influences of the 
Moon reached to the Boſom of Earth and Seas. Horace therefore 
ſpeaks according to the popular Opinion, 


CONCENTUS PRIMUS. 


HYMNUS AD APOLLINEM. 


UTEtrqQus CHoRus. 
1 [VE quem proles Niobza magnæ 
Vindicem linguæ, Tityoſque raptor 
Senſit, & Trojz prope victor altæ 
Phthius Achilles, 


Verſ. 21. DIVE. ] This Invocation, forms the firſt Part of 
the Poem. Horace could not better addreſs himſelf, than to A- 
pollo, in whoſe Temple the ſecular Games were performed with 
great Solemnity; nor could he more artfully make his Court t 
Auguſtus, who profeſſed to honour that God in a peculiar Manner, 
and who had dedicated a Temple to Him ſome Years before in his 
Paiace. 

It is probable, that this Part of the Ode was ſung by the two 
Chairs together, and we find in it a Lyric Boldneſs, which hath 
much of Enthuſiaſm. After the Word Dive the Conſtruction 
demands that we ſhould go down to the laſt Strophe, Doctor Argee, 

&c, 


4: S 


* Lib. 4. Ode 9. 


And 
Dep 
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Jo the God, who gilds the Skies, 
Let the ſolemn Numbers riſe; 
Solemn ſing the Queen of Night, 
And her Creſcent's bending Light, 
Which adown the fruitful Year 
Rolls the Months in prone Career. 

Soon upon her bridal Day, 

Thus the joyful Maid ſhall fay, 

When the great revolving Year 

Dad the feital Morn appear, 

High the vocal Hymn I rais'd, 

And the liſtening Gods were pleas'd; 
A the vocal Hymn divire, 

Horace, tuneful Bard, was thine, 


FIRST CONCERT. 
HYMN TO APOLLO, 


Crorvs of YouTus and VirGiNs, 
IT YOS, with impious Luſt inſpir'd, 
By chaſte Latona's Beauties fir'd, 
Thy Wrath, O Phoebus, try'd ; 
and Niobe, of Tongue profane, 
Deplor'd her numerous Offspring ſlain, 
Sad Victims of their Mother's Pride, 


&c, for all between theſe two Stanzas is a Parentheſis, conſiſting 
of twenty four Lines. The Idea of Troy, and of Achilles, has 
cron the Poet into a Wandering, which were inexcuſable, if it 
v.cre not intended to flatter a Prince, who deduced his Origin 
hom the Trojans, 


N 2 33. [te 
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Czteris major, tibi miles impar 25 
Filius quamquam Thetidos marine 
Dardanas turres quateret, tremenda 
Cuſpide pugnax, 
Ille, mordaci velut icta ferro 
Pinus, aut impulſa cupreſſus Euro, 30 
Procidit late, poſuitque collum in 
Pulvere Teucro. 
Ille, non incluſus equo Minervæ 
Sacra mentito, male feriatos 6 
Troas, & lætam Priami choreis 35 
Fallerat aulum; | 
Sed palam captis gravis, heu nefas! heu! 
Neſcios fari pueros Achivis 
Ureret flammis, etiam latentes 
Matris in alvo: 40 
Ni tuis victus, Veneriſque gratæ 
Vocibus, Divum pater annuiſſet 
Rebus Æneæ potiore ductos 


Alite muros. 
Doctor 


33. Ile non incluſus equo.] If Achilles had lived, the Greeks had 
not been reduced to a diſhonourable Neceſſity of employing a Stra- 
tagem in the Siege of Troy, but had taken it in open Day, This 
is a glorious Character of that Hero; yet, in Mr. —_ 
ment, it particularly deſerves to be remarked, that Horace ſpeaks 
not ſo much from an Enthuſiaſm, which warms his Imagination, 
as from the Faith of Hiſtory, that has preſerved a famous Diſpute 
at Agamemnon's Table, between Achilles and Ulyſles, after the 
Death of Hedtor. They deliberated upon the Methods, which 
ought to be uſed fer taking Troy; when Achilles talked with 
Contempt of the Stratagems Ulyiles propoſed ; and adviſed an o- 
* Aſſault. Thus, from a Paſſage, which Homer has only 

ightly mentioned in his Odyſſey, has Horace beautifully drawn a 
Character of this Hero, | 


45. fire 


> — 


Ty SECULaR Poku. 
Achilles too, the Son of Fame, 


Though ſprung from Thetis, ſea- born Dame, 


And firſt of Men in Fight, 
Though warring with tremendous Spear 
He ſhook the Trojan Towers with Fear, 

Yet bow'd to thy ſuperiour Might ; 


The Cypreſs, when by Storms impell'd, 
Or Pine, by biting Axes fell'd, 
Low bends the towering Head ; 
So falling on th* enſanguin'd Plain, 
By your unerring Arrow lain 
His mighty Bulk the Hero ſpread, 


He would not Priam's heedleſs Court, 
Diſſolv'd in Wine, and feſtal Sport, 
With midnight Art ſurpriſe, 
But bravely bold, of open Force, 
Would proudly ſcorn Minerva's Horſe, 
And all its holy Cheat deſpiſe: 


Then arm'd, alas! with Horrours dire, 
Wide-waſting with reſiſtleſs Ire, 

Into the Flames had thrown 
Infants, upon whoſe faultering Tongue 
Their Words in formleſs Accents hung, 

Even thoſe to Light and Life nnknown : 


But charm'd by Beauty's Queen and Thee, 

The Sire of Gods, with juſt Decree 
Aſſenting, ſhook the Skies; 

That Troy ſhould change th' imperial Seat, 

And guided by a better Fate, 


Glorious in diſtant Realms ſhould riſe. 
N 3 
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Doctor Arge fidicen Thaliz, 

Phœbe, qui Xantho lavis amne crines, 

Dauniz deferde decus Camenx, 
Levis Agyieu. 


CONCENTUS SECUNDUS. 
Cuorus PurroruUy, 


* D IANAM tenerx Cicite Virgines. 


Cnonvs PurllARUM, 
Intonſum pueri, dicite Cynthium, 50 


UTzrqQue Cnokus. 
Latonamque ſupremo 


Dilectam penitus Jovi. 
Vos 


45. Argee.] The Poet here joins together the Greek and La- 
tin Muſes, becauſe theſe Hymns were ſung in both Languages 
nor is it improbable, that the Grecian ſecular Poem was a Tran- 
Nation of the Latin, either by Horace, or by ſome ingenious 
Greek. They, who read Argutm Joſe this Oppoſition, and as 
tome Manuſcripts have Argive fidicen Thalie, it is not a violent 
Alteration into Argee, which is uſed by Horace and Ovid. The 
Correction is due to Mr, Cuningham. 

48. Levis Ag yien.] Apollo is called Agvieus, from a Greek 
Work, ſignifying a Street; becauſe that God had Statues and 
Altars erected to him in the Streets, as Diana had in Highways, 
The Epithet Avis is particularly applied to Apollo, who was al- 
ways repreſented without a Beard, as a Mark of his Youth and 
Beauty. Such is the Epithet inonſ in the 50th Line. 

49. DIANAM TENERA.) This Part was ſung in the Ca- 
pitol the ſecond Day. It is of a Character diſferent from the firit 
and third. The Conſtructions of it are natural; the Style ealy 
the Images rural; and while it ſeen only a Preparation to the 
next Part, it is really « Panegyric upon Apollo, Diana, and La- 
tona. 

We may be bold to ſay, that all the Commentators appear in 
Favour of the preient Arrangement of his Ode. Some of them 
aſſure us, that it was intended for the Secular, others for * Apol- 
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Oh! may the God, who could inſpire 


With living Sounds the Grecian Lyre; 
In Xanthus' lucid Stream 
Who joys to bathe his flowing Hair, 
Now make the Latian Muſe his Care, 
And powerful guard her riſing Fame, 


SECOND CONCERT 


Chorus of YOUTHS, 


- Virgins, ſing Diana's Praiſe, 


Chorus of VirGins. 
Ye Boys, let youthful Phoebus crown your Lays, 


Tre Two Cuorrs. 


Together let us raiſe the Voice 
To Her, belov'd by Jove ſupreme z 
Let fair Latona be the Theme, 


Our tuneful Theme, his beauteous Choice. 
| CrHoRus 


linarian Games, Both have Reaſon for their different Opinions, 
and really agree, while they believe they contradict each other, 
ſince both theſe Games compoſed only one Feſtival in the ſecular 
Year, as hath been already obſerved, Some however of the Cri- 
tics have been deceived in imagining that the Poet, in his own 
Perſon, invites the Choirs to ſing the following Hymn, It was 
ſung by them alternately. 

c1. Latonam.] One of the Commentators thinks, Latona was 
never mentioned in this Poem, yet we are aſſured by Macrobius 
and Zoſimus that he is miſtaken, Apollini ſacrum fiebat bowe au- 
rato, & capris duabus auratis ; item Latona bove femind aurata. 
Macros, His autem Diis rem ſacram faciunt, widelicet Jovi, 
Junoni, Apollini, Latona, Diana, &c, Zoz iu. Latona had a 
Part in the Apollinarian, which entered into the ſecular Games. 


N. 4 -: 61. Hæc 
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Cnorus PurtrorUM. 
Vos lætam fluviis & nemorum coma, 
Quæcunque aut gelido prominet Algido, 
Nigris aut Erymanthi 55 
Sylvis, aut viridis Cragi. 


Cuo Rus PUELLARUM, 


Vos Tempe totidem tollite laudibus, 
Natalemque, mares, Delon Apollinis, 
Inſignemque pharetra 
Fraternaque humerum lyra. 60 


Ur ERC Chokus. 


Hzc bellum lacrymoſum ; hic miſeram famem 
Peſtemque a populo & principe Cæſare in 
Perſas atque Biitannos . 


. Veſtra motus aget prece, 
C Q Ne 


61. Hac bellum.] This Correction was propoſed by Dr. Bentley, 
and, if we follow the Poet's Reaſoning, we ſhall ſee the Neceſſity 
ef it. We may remark in this and the next Piece, that when the 
Chorus of Boys have ſung alone, the Chorus of Girls immediate- 
ly ſings in the ſame Manner, If we give this whole Strophe to 
the Boys, nothing remains for the Girls, ard the only Method of 
reconciling the Difference between them, is to make them ſing it 
together. If therefore the two Choirs ought to be united here, 
conſequently Apollo and Diana ſhould each have their Part in the 
four laſt Verſes; and it ſeems againſt all Decencies, that the Poet, 
after having celebrated the Attributes of the two Divinities in the 
three preceding Strophes, ſhould inſtantly exclude Diana, and only 
ſpeak of the Power of Apollo, and of the Prayers, which ought 
to be addreſſed to him. Thus by an Alteration of a fingle Let- 
ter, the Order of the Poem, the Regularity of the Chorus, and 
the Decencies of Character are preſerved, 
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Cuorus or YouTHs. 


Ye Virgins, ſing Diana's Fame, 
Who bathes delighted in the limpid Stream; 
Dark Erymanthus' awful Groves, 
The Woods, that Algidus o'erſpread, 
Or wave on Cragus* verdant Head, 
Joyous th' immortal Huntreſs loves. 


CHoRUs OF Virecins. 


Ye Boys, with equal Honour fing 
Fair Tempe cloth'd with ever-blooming Spring; 
Then hail the Delian Birth divine, 
Whoſe Shoulders, beaming heavenly Fire, 
Grac'd with his Brother's warbling Lyre, 
And with the golden Quiver ſhine. 


CHorvus or YouTHsS AND VIRGINS. 


Mov'd by the ſolemn Voice of Prayer, 
They both ſhall make imperial Rome their Care, 
And gracious turn the direful Woes 
Of Famine and of weeping War, 
From Rome, from ſacred Cæſar far, 


And pour them on our Britiſh Foes, 
THIRD 


62, A fopulo & principe Caſare.] Here the Choirs join, and 
congratulate each other upon the Succeſs, which they hope for 
from their Prayers, Motus aget can be grammatically applied on- 
ly to Apollo; but the Senſe requires that it ſhould be extended 
to Diana; and there are many Examples of ſuch Expreſſions, 

63. In Perſas atque Britannos.] That is, far from Italy; for 
theſe two Nations mark the Extremities of the Roman Empire to 


Eaſt and Weſt, 
N 5 65. PHOEBE 


CARMEN SECULARE. 
CONCYENTUSTERTLIU- SS; 
AD APOLLINEM ET DIANAM. 


UreRqQue Chrhorvs, 
HOEBE, ſylvarumque potens Diana, 65 
Lucidum cceli decus, © colendi 
Semper, & culti, date quæ precamur 
Tempore ſacro: 
Quo Sibyllini monuere verſus, 
Virgines lectas, pueroſque caſlos 70 
Dis, quibus ſeptem placuere colles, 
Dicere carmen. 
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Cnorvs PurrorUM, 
Alme-Sol, curru nitido diem qui 
Promis & celas, aliuſque & idem 
Naſceris, poſſis nihil urbe Roma 75 
Vilere majus. 
Cnorus 


65. PHOEBE SILV ARUM.] The laſt Day of this Feſtival 
was celebrated in the Temple of Apollo on Mount Palatine, where 
the two Choirs ſung this third Part, which properly concludes the 
ſecular Poem, We may remark, in general, the Care and At- 
tention of the Poet to vary his Songs. He conſecrates the firſt to 
Apollo alone; in the ſecond he joins him with Diana and Latona ; 
in the third, he addrefles himſelf to the other Divinities, who 
were worſhipped in this Feſtival, He uſes the ſame Meaſures in 
the firſt and third, but he has thrown between them another Kind 
of Compoſition, that he might avoid a tedious and difagreeable 
Uniformity. The Manner of ſinging is alſo varied. In the firſt, 
the two Choirs always fing together ; in the others, they ſome- 
times divide, and ſometimes unite ; but with this Difference, that 
the two Choirs fing together at the Beginning of the third, and ſe- 
parately at the Beginning of the ſecond, There is alſo a remark- 

able Variety in the Kinds and Species of Verſe which form this 
Poem. The firſt and laſt are Hymns; but they are divided by 
another Piece, which is properly only an Ode; and even theſe two 
Hymns are of a different Character. 

69. Siu verſut.] The firſt Woman, who pronounced the 
Delphic Qracles, was called Sy billa, and her Succeſſors were from 
her named Sybils. It is not poſſible, ſuch is that Diverſity with which 
Authors ſpeak of them, to aſcertain their Number, The common 

| | opi- 
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THIRD CONCERT. 
TO APOLLO AND DIANA. 


CHorus or YouUTHsS AND VIRGINS, 
E radiant Glories of the Skies, 
Ever-beaming God of Light, 
Sweetly-ſnining Queen of Night, 
Beneath whoſe Wrath the wood-born Savage dies; 
Ye Powers, to whom with ceaſeleſs Praiſe 
A grateful World its Homage pays, 
Let our Prayer, our Prayer be heard, 
Now in this ſolemn Hour prefer'd, 
When by the Sibyl's dread Command, 
Of ſpotleſs Maids a choſen Train, 
Of ſpotleſs Youths a choſen Band, 
To all our guardian Gods uplift the hallow'd Strain. 
CHoRus Or YOUTHS. 
Fair Sun, who with unchanging Beam 
Riſing another, and the ſame, 
Canſt from thy beamy Car unfold 
The glorious Day, 
Or hide it in thy ſetting Ray, 
Of Light and Life immortal Source, 
May'it Thou, in all thy radiant Courſe, 
Nothing more greac than ſeven-hill'd Rome behold. 
CHORUS 


opinion is, that there were ten of them, at leaſt there were ten 
more famous. The pretended Books of theſe Oracles at preſent are 
thought fictitious, and Cicero judged in the ſame Manner of thoſe 
in his Time, 

70. Virgines lectas.] Theſe two Epithets /c&us and caſius muſt 
be applied equally to the two Choirs ; but the Poet hath choſen to 
join caſtus to puer, becauſe the Meaning of this Epithet is includ- 
ed in the Word Virgo, The Youth, who ſung he ſecular Poem, 
ought not only to be of diſtinguiſhed Quality, but alſo ſuch as were 
patrimi and matrimi, whoſe Parents were yet living, and who had 
been married with the Ceremony called confarreato, 

73. Alme Sol.] It was a ſuperſtitious Cuſtom of the Heathens 
in their Hymns, to give the _ all their different Names, Ns 
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CuorRus PUELLARUM-» 


Rite maturos aperire partus 
Lenis Ilithyia, tuere matres 
Sire tu Lucina probas vocari, 
Seu Genet ylliz, } 80 
Diva, producas ſobolem; Patrumque 
Proſperes decreta ſuper jugandis 
Feminis, proliſque novæ feraci 
Lege marita; 


Ur- 


f-ir of omitting any that might be more agreeable, In this Piece, 
tne Boys call the Son of Latona, Pbæbe, alme Sol, Apolly, Augar, 
tlecorus arcu, acceptus novem Camenis; and the Girls call the Siſter 
ef this God Ilitbyia, Lucina, Genetyllis, fid:rum regina, Diana 
and Luna, 

78. Lithyia. ] The Sibylline Oracle mentions the Lichyiæ; poft 
hc Tirthyias placato 2 hoſtiis; and Suidas ſpeaks of many 
Genetylles, Genetyllidas Dianz comites dicunt partuum frefider, 
The Ancients acknowledged more than one Lucina; Paris & 
Lucinis, ſays Zoſimus. 

Theſe three Names ſignified the ſame Office, and were com- 
mon to all the Goddeſſes, who preſided over Births ; but they are 
given particularly to Diana, becauſe ſhe had the Sovereign Autho- 
rity, 

80, Cenetyll's.) The vſual Reading is genetalis, but we can- 
not find any Auther, who uſes the Word in the Senſe, which it 
/ath in this Place, Genetyllis is a Greek Word, derived from 
vAvtcig, nativitat, and our Author, ſays Doctor Bentley, ſeems 
particularly to have affected the Uſe of Greek Names in this 
Poem, Mithyia and Agyieus. 

83. Feraci lege marita] Marita feminas lege feraci novæ prelis, 
Marry our Women, in Virtue of the tw Liv made in their Fa- 

your 3 
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Cuorus or VI OIV«S. 


Goddeſs of the natal Hour, 
Or if other Name more dear, 
Propitious Power, 
Can charm your Ear, 
Our pregnant Matrons gracious hear : 
With lenient Hand their Pangs compoſe, 
Heal their agonizing Throes ; 
Give the ſpringing Birth to Light, 
And with every genial Grace, 
Prolific of an endleſs Race, 


Oh! crown our Marriage-Laws, and bleſs the nuptial 
Rite 
Cuorvus 


vour ; or, as the Words may be explained, Ft proſperes decreta 
ſupra maritd lege, wu ferax eſt nove prolis, Mr. Sanadon pre- 
fers the firſt Explication, and there is little Difference in the 
Senſe, 

In the Vear 736, Auguſtus made a Law de maritandis ordinibus, 
in which he propoſed Rewards to thoſe, who would marry, and 
Puniſhments or Fines for thoſe who continued in Celibacy. In 
762, he made another Law, by the Conſuls Marcus Pap'us Muti- 
lus, and Quintus Poppeus Secundus. The firſt called the Julian; 
the ſecond, the Papian Law. They were intended to reſtore to 
Rome the Number of her Citizens, which had been greatly leſ- 
ſencd during the civil Wars; yet Auguſtus only revived thoſe an- 
cient Ordinances, which expreſly commanded the Cenſors not to 
permit the Citizens to live unmarried. Cwlibes eſſe probibento. 
Theſe Laws as equally regarded Men as Women; but the Choir of 
Virgins naturally mention that Sex alone of which they them- 
{elves are a Part, 

85. Un 
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UTzrque Chorvs. 


Certus undenos decies per annos 85 
Orbis ut cantus referatque ludos, 
Ter die claro, totieſque grata 


Nocte frequentes. 
Voſque veraces ceciniſſe, Parcæ, 


Quod ſemel dictum eſt, ſtabiliſque rerum 90 
Terminus fervet, bona jam peraQus 


Jungite fata. 
Fertilis 


8 5. Undenos decies per annos.] There were among the Latin: 
two Opinions concerning the Duration of an Age. Before the 
Time of Anguſtus it reckoned exactly an hundred Years, and the 
Sibylline Oracle, which then ſubſiſted, marked preciſely the ſame 
Number. The fifth ſecular Games gave Occaſion to a new Opi- 
nion. Auguſtus, perſuaded that it was of great Conſequence to 
the State not to omit the Celebration of this Feſtival, gave Order 
to the Sibylline Prieſts to conſult at what Time of the current Age 
it ought to be repreſented. They, perceiving that it had been 
neglected in 705 under Julius Cæſar, were anxious to find ſeme 
Way of covering their Fault, that they might not be thought an- 
ſwerable for all the Calamities of the civil War, Three Things 
made their Impofture eaſy. They were the ſole Depoſitaries of 
the Sibylline Books; the World was not in general agreed upon 
the Year, by which the Games ſhould be regulated; and it was 


divided even upon the Date of thoſe in which they had formerly 


been celebrated. The Prieſts did not fail to take Advantage of 
this Diverſity of Sentiments to flatter Auguſtus, by perſuading 
him that the ſecular Year regularly fell upon 737. To this pur- 
poſe they publiſhed Commentaries upon the Sibylline Books, in 
which they proved by the very Words of the Sibyl (although with 
ſome Alteration from their ancient Reading) that an Age ought to 
contain an hundred and ten Years, and not an hundred only, 

The Authority of theſe Prieſts, being infinitely reſpected by a 
ſuperſtitious People, inſtantly put this Falſhood into the Place of 
Truth, without any Perſon's daring to contradict it, ſince it was 
forbidden, upon Pain of Death, to communicate the Books of 
the Sibyls. - The Prince, charmed to ſee that the Gods had re- 
lerved to his Time the Celebration of ſo great a Feſtival, imme- 
diately ſupported the Impoſture by his Edits to authoriſe the 
D.jcovery of the Prieſts, Whether in Flattery, or W 
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Cuo kus or YouTns AxD VirGiNs. 


That when the circling Years complete 
Again this awful Seaſon bring, 
Thrice with the revolving Light, 
Thrice beneath the Shades of Night, 
In countleſs Bands our youthful Choirs may ſing 
Theſe feſtal Hymns, theſe pious Games repeat, 


Ye Fates, from whom unerring flows 
The Word of Truth ; whoſe firm Decree 
Its ſtated Bounds and Order knows, 
Wide-ſpreading through Eternity, 
With guardian Care around us wait, 
Ard with ſucceſſive Glories crown the State. 
Let 


Poet gave himſelf to the public Opinion 3 and indeed he muſt, 
with a very bad Grace, have followed the ancient Syſtem in a 
Poem compoſed by Order of Auguſtus, and ſung in the Preſence of 
that Prince, and of the Prieſts, in the Name of the whole Em- 
ire. 

86. Cantus referatque ludos.] In fact many different Hymns 
were ſung z many different Games were celebrated. The Poet's 
Expreſſion is therefore perfectly correct, ter referat cantus. 

7. Grata nocte.] The Coolneſs of the Night gave a new Plea- 
ſure to their Shows, without mentioning their Illuminations in 
the Temples, public Places, and Gardens. We may believe that 
the Deſcription of thoſe artificial Fires in Claudian, upon the 
fixth Conſulate of Honorius, is not leſs agreeable to the ſecular 
Feſtival, than to the Games of the Circus. 

29, Voſſue weraces cecin;ſſe Parcæ. ] The Sibyl had commanded, 
that Sacrifices of Lambs and She-Goats ſhould be offered to the 
Parcz the firſt Night of the Feſtival ; Nox guando ſupervenerit, 
ſole abſcondente ſuam lucem, ſacrificato omnium generatricibus Parcis 
agnos & capras. N 

The Ancients were perſuaded that the Parcæ regulated the Deſ- 
tinies of Mortals in the Moment of their Birth, and that what 
they once pronounced was immutable and certain. Hence their 
Epithet weraces, and in another Ode Parca non mendax, They 
are introduced here as Attendants and Aſſiſtants of Diana in the 
Hour of Birth, | 


- 


93. Fer- 
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Fertilis frugum pecoriſque tellus 
Spicea donet Cererem corona : 
Nutriant foetus & aquz ſalubres, 95 
Et Jovis auræ. 


Cno kus Puk RORUMu. 


Condito mitis placiduſque telo 
Supplices audi pueros, Apollo; 


CruorRus PUELLARUMe 


Siderum regina bicornis aufis audi 
Luna puellas. 100 


Ur EUER CHoRus. 


Roma fi veſtrum eſt opus, Iliæque 
Litus Etruſcum tenuere turmæ, 
Juſſa pars mutare lares & urbem 
Soſpite curſu; 
Cui per ardentem fine fraude Troj am | 105 
Caſtus ZEneas patriz ſuperſtes 
Libcrum munivit iter, daturus 
Plura relictis; 


93. Fertilis frugum,] Nothing can be more beautiful than this 
Imoge of the Earth crowning Ceres with Corn, to ſhew the 
Abundance of Harveſt, The Sibylline Verſes mention the Sacri- 
fices offered to Earth; a Bcar and a black Sow ; itemgue Terre 
feraci porcus & ſus mattetur nigra; and Zofimus reckons Ceres 
in the Number of the Divinities, who ſhared the Honours of this 
Feſtival ; Cerer/, & Diti patri, & Preſerpinæ. 

99. Siderum regina bicornis.] This Poem was ſung the firſt 
Nights of the new Moon, as appears by this Verſe and the hun- 
dred thirty-fourth, 

101. Roma fi veſtrum ft opus. ] Theſe Words are to be referred 
to all the Deities, who had been already invoked, and who had 
contributed to the Foundation or Grandeur of the Roman Empire. 
But the Poet particularly means Apollo and Diana, by whoſe 
Order the Trojans had been ſettled in Italy, 
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Let Earth her various Fruitage yield, 
Her living Verdure ſpread, 
And form, amid the waving Field, 
A ſheafy Crown for Ceres' Head 
Fall genial Showers, and o'er our fleecy Care 
May Jove indulgent breathe his pureſt Air. 


CHoruUus or YouTHs. 


Phœbus, whoſe kindly Beams impart 
Health and Gladneſs to the Heart, 
While in its Quiver lies the peſtilential Dart, 

Thy youthful Suppliants hear ; 


CrHorRus or VirGins. 


Queen of the Stars, who rul'ſt the Night 
In horned Majeſty of Light, 
Bend to thy Virgins a propitious Ear. 


Cuo kus or YouTHs AND ViRcitNG 1 


If, ye Gods, the Roman State i 
Was form'd by your immortal Power, 
Or if, to change th' imperial Seat, 
And other Deities adore, 
Beneath your Guidance the Dardanian Hoſt 
Pour'd forth their Legions on the Tuſcan Coaſt 3 


For whom /Eneas, through the Fire, 
Ia which he ſaw his Troy expire, 
A Paſſ:ge open'd to an happier Clime, 
Where they might nobler Triumphs gain, 
And to never-ending Time, 
With boundleſs Empire reign, 


Ye 
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Di probos mores docili juventæ, 
Di ſenectuti placidæ quietem, 110 
Romulæ genti date remque prolemque 
Et decus omne. 
Quique vos bobus veneratur albis, 
Clarus Anchiſæ Veneriſque ſanguis, 
Imperet bellante prior jacentem 115 
| Lenis in hoſtem. 
Jam mari terraque manus potentes 
Medus, Albanaſque timet ſecures : 
Jam Scythæ reſponſa petunt, ſuperbi 
Nuper & Indi. 120 
Jam Fides, & Pax, & Honos Pudorque 
Priſcus, & neglecta redire Virtus 
Audet; apparetque beata pleno 
Copia cornu. 
Cuo Rus PUERORUM, 
Augur & fulgente decorus arcu 125 
Phœbus, acceptuſque novem Camenis, 
Qui ſalutari levat arte feſſos 
Corporis artus, 
Si 


109. Di probos mores.) It is ſufficient for private Perſons, that 
Youth ſhould be educated in Principles of Virtue, and that Age 
ſhould enjoy its laſt Days in Tranquillity; but a State requires 
Wealth, Subjects, and Glory. This Diſtinction is well ſupported, 
but the Prayer would have been more proper for the Manners ot 
ancient Rome, | 

113. Quigue 0s bobus, &c.] Auguſtus was preſent and perſo- 
nally offered Sacrifices to Jupiter, Apollo, and Diana. 

11 5. Imperat bellante prior, &c. ] The Conſtruction is remark- 
able. Prior ſignifies priùs, potiàs; and bellans is oppoſed to lenis. 
Auguſtus lenis imperet prior Lv bellante, is to be conſſrued, Au- 
guſtus imperet potiùs parcendo hefti ſubjecto, quam debellando arma- 
tum. — 

121. Pudor priſcus.] The Laws, which Auguſtus made for the 
Celebration of theſe Games, gives us an Example of his Atten- 


tion to regulating the public Manners, He not only ordered, * 
the 
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Ye Gods inform our docile Youth 
With early Principles of Truth; 
Ye Gods indulge the waning Days 
Of filver'd Age with placid Eaſe, 
And grant to Rome an endleſs Race, 
Treaſure immenſe, and every ſacred Grace. 
The Prince, who owes to Beauty's Queen his Birth, 
Who bids the ſnowy Victim's Blood 
Pour forth to Day its purple Flood, 
Oh! may He glotious rule the conquer'd Earth 
But yet a milder Glory ſhow 
In Mercy to the proſtrate Foe. 


Already the fierce Mede his Arms reveres, 
Which wide extend th' imperial Sway, 
And bid th* unwilling World obey ; 
The haughty Indian owns his Fears, 
And Scythians, doubtful of their Doom, 
Await the dread Reſolves of Rome. 
Faith, Honour, Peace, celeſtial Maid, 
And Modeſly, in ancient Guiſe array'd, 
Ard Virtue (with unhallow'd Scorn 
Too long neglected) row appear, 
While Flenty fills her bounteous Horn, 
And pours her Bleſlings o'er the various Years 
Caorus or YouTHs. 
If the prophetic Power divine, 
Fam'd for the golden Bow, and quiver'd Dart, 
Who knows to charm the liſtening Nine, 


Ard feeble Mortals raiſe with healing Art; 1 


the three Nights ſhould be obſerved with all poſſible Deceney, but 
forbad that any young Perſons of either Sex ſhould appear at the 
nocturnal Ceremonies, except they were accompanied by 1 

ations, 
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308 CARMEN SECULARE. 
Si Palatinas videt æquus arces, 
Remque Romanam, Latiumque felix, 130 
Alterum in luſtrum meliuſque ſemper 
Proroget æ vum; | 


Chorus PUELLARUM. 
Quzque Aventinum tenet Algidumque, 


Quindecim Diana preces virorum 
Curet, & votis puerorum amicas 135 
Applicet aures. 


UTERQue CHorvs, 
Hæc Jovem ſentire Deoſque cunctos, 


Spem bonam certamque domum reporto, 


Doctus & Phcoebi chorus & Dianæ 
Dicere laudes. 140 


lations, who were of Age to watch over their Actions, and an- 
ſwer for their Conduct. But the Poet had in View particularly 
thoſe Laws, which Auguſtus eſtabliſhed the Year before for En- 
couragement of Chaſtity and Marriage. De Pudicitia ; de mari- 
tandis ordinibus, 

12 5. Augur & fulgente, &c,)] Torrentius obſerves that Horace 

had collected, in theſe four Verſes, the four principal Attributes 
of Apollo; Divination, Archery, Muſic, and Phyſic. 
131. Alterum in luſtrum.] Luſtrum was an expiatory Ceremony, 
which returned every five Years, and was conſtantly celcbrated in 
the ſecular Year. vum is uſed for ſcculum, and as an Age con- 
ſiſted of twenty Luſtra, the Poet intreats the Gods to raiſe the 
Glory of the Roman Empire from Luſtrum to Luſtrum, from Age 
to Age, He hath expreſſed in Verſe the Form of Prayer uſed on 
thoſe Occaſions, ut Di populi Romani res majores, amplioreſque fa« 
cerent. 

134. Quindecim wirorum.] The Oracles, in which the Roman 
Empire was concerned, were anc ently put into a Coffer of Stone, 
and depoſited in a ſubterraneous Place in the Capitol, They were 
intruſted to the Care of two Prieſts called Duumwrri ſacrorum, 
whoſe principal Buſineſs was to conſult thoſe Books in all Occa- 
ſions of the State, but never without a Decree of the Senate. 
Tarquin added two Officers, maintained at the public Expence, 
to aſſiſt and watch over them in their Miniſtry, In 388, were 
added eight Prieſts to the two firſt, and the Number was after- 
wards augmented to fifteen, from whence they were called Necem- 
viri and Quindecem- viri, which laſt Name remained when they 
were multiplied to forty, and cven 40 fixty, C:ſar added a ſix- 
teenth, and the Senate permitted Auguſtus to enlarge the Num- 


ber as he pleaſed 
: N The 
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If He with gracious Eye ſurvey the Towers, 
Where Rome his Deity adores, 
Oh! let each Era {till preſage 
Increaſe of Happineſs from Age to Age; 
Cnorus or VirGins. 
And may Diana, on theſe favourite Hills 
W hoſe diffuſive Preſence fills 
Her hallow'd Fane, 
Propitious deign 
Our holy Prieſts to hear, 
And to our Youth incline her willing Ear. 
CHorus or YouTns and ViRkGiINs. 
Lo! We the choſen, youthful Choir, 
Taught with harmonious Voice to raiſe 
Apollo's and Diana's Praiſe, 
In full and certain Hope retire, 
That all th' aſſembled Gods, and ſovereign Jove 
Theſe pious Vows, theſe choral Hymns approve. 
The Capitol having been burned in 677, the Sibylline Books pe- 


r1ſhed in the Fire. Sylla rebuilt the Capitol, and the Senate ſent 
three Deputies into Ionia to collect whatever Verſes of the S.byl 


Eritria Tradition had preſerved, which were almoſt a thouſand, 


Auguſtus gathered, in Aſia minor, in the Iſlands of the ZEgean 
Sea, in Africa, and the Colonies of Italy, more than two thou- 
ſand Volumes of Greek and Latin Verſes, which paſſed under 
the Names of the Sibyls; and after having burned all that the 
Prieſts judged apochryphal, He placed them, with thoſe which he 
took out of the Capitol, under the Baſe of Apollo's Statue, in 
the Temple which he had erected to that God. They continued 
in this State to the Times of Honorius, who ordered Stilicon to 
burn all that remained of theſe pretended Sibylline Verſes. 

It is with a ſenſible Pleaſure I am convinced, that I have not 
made any. conſiderable Alteration in this Poem, of which the 
Learned and the Critical have not before me perceived the Necel - 
ſity. I have followed their Doubts ; urged forward their Con- 
jeQures z endeavoured to lighten their Difficulties, and I flatter 
myſelt, that in advanciug in the Ways which They opened to me, 
I have been happy enough to form, in their natural Order, the 
_ «.tterent Parts of this Poem, which before were broken, and un- 
connected, | SANADON, 


The END of the SEConD VOLUME. 
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